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ABST..ACT 

The question of how educational failures lead to or 
contribute to occupational disability was studied in a youthful 
Puerto Rican population in an economically poor neighborhood and 
school district of Chicago. Anthropological field research 
techniques, supplemented by scheduled interviews and questionnaires, 
were used to collect qualitative and quantitative data over a two 
year period, from an original sample of 30 youths, ranging frou 13 to 
16 years of age, their parents, and their teachers. Quantitative data 
from youths and parents were analyzed by ethnicity and two categories 
of length^of-residence on the mainland (non-Puerto Rican families; 
long-term Puerto Fican families, or short-term Puerto Rican 
families) • Results are stated to show that the Puerto Rican 
population in this low-income sector contains a probably substantial 
population of high achievement oriented and upwardly mobile families, 
as well as Puerto Ricans approximating characteristics commonly used 
to describe the whole Puerto Rican population. The report concludes, 
that, in general, lack of motivation or desire seemed not to be the 
key to the development of educational and career-entry disabilities 
observed in youths in the area, but rather a lack of several optional 
means of reaching educational and occupational goals when problems 
blocked progress. (Author/JH) 
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SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS FOR REHABILITATION WORKERS 

> 



— The Puerto Rlcan population of a low-Income area Is not homogeneous 
with respect to social class, acculturation, or educational and occu- 
pational Ideology, anii contains a probably sid)stantlal population of 
high achievement oriented and upwardly mobile families. 

—Acculturation to North American patterns is less adaptive and facu- 
ltative to economic mobility and educational mobility in some areas 
of action than is continued practice and strong conformity to cer* 
tain traditional Puerto Rican patterns (for example, close supervision 
and restriction on the physical movement of teenagers or establishing 
a strong extended family network that acts as a resources pool) , 

—Not all interpersonal, cultural differences in schools were conf lictual; 
not all conf lictual cultural differences led to educational disablement 
and subsequent career-entry disability, unless associated with a form 
of differentiating social organization that labeled and sorted those 
with cultural and linguistic differences into low opportunity situations 
in the school. 

—Puerto Rlcan girls in their early teens suffer stress from cultural 
differences in sex role code of greater cotisequence than do Puerto 
Rican boys and the differences contribute heavily to the probability 
of a girl leaving school and entering marriage early. 

—Eighth grade elementary school teachers were often ignorant of or 
wrong about Puerto Rican parents • occupational Ideology and the high 
level of their occtq>ational goals and tended to view occupational 
career entry very narrowly in terms of school-grade levels and achieve- 
ment test-score-based homogeneous groupings. 

— There was serious lack of information on and orientation to occupa- 
tional and vocational knowled^ among parents, teachers, and youths. 

—Street gangs served security-giving, resources-pooling, and recreation- 
organizing functions, but a mini-demonstration pilot program showed 
they might also serve as job- training recruitznent and job-entry st^- 
port voluntary associations for uneiiq>loyed and school drop-out youths, 

—If cultural or linguistic difference is defined as the source of 
deficiency, to seek service, Puerto Ricans, or any other cultural 
minority may have to conceptualize their own cultural background, 
their native culture as a social disability, or, if professionals 
come to view certain cultural features as antinomous to rehabili- 
tation and seek to persuade the culturally different client to 
divest himself of that cultural feature in order to fit into an 
environment dominated by a different cultural code, the effect of 
agency policies of this order is to break down distinctive ethnic 
cultures, to erase cultural pluralism as a condition for entry 
into economically self-sufficient occupational careers. 
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ABSTRACT 



The question of how educational failures lead to or contribute to occu- 
pational disability was studied In a youthful Puerto Rlcan population In an 
economically poor neighborhood and school district of Chicago* Anthropolog- 
ical field research techniques, supplemented by scheduled Interviews and 
questionnaires, were used to collect qualitative and quantitative data over 
a two year period from an original sample of thirty youths, ranging from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age, their parents, and their teachers. Quan- 
titative data from youths and parents were analyzed by ethnicity and two 
categories of length-of-resldence on the mainland (NPR refers to non-Puerto 
Rican; CPR to long-term Puerto Rican families; and PRFR to short-term Puerto 
Rlcan families) . Results showed the Puerto Rlcan population in this low- 
income sector was not homogeneous, but contained a probably substantial 
population of high achievement oriented and upwardly mobile families, as well 
as Puerto Ricans approximating characteristics commonly used to describe the 
whole Puerto Rican population* The hypothesis that greater acculturation 
among Puerto Rican parents of the youths would be associated with signifi- 
cantly fewer educational problems and failures pxoved to be inaccurate and 
misleading from its oversimplification* There were signs of greater accul- 
turation among CPR's than PRPR*s, but CPR's sometimes responded to questions 
in more middle-class terms than the NPR's; in many responses they showed as 
strong or stronger adherance to Puerto Rican values than did the PRPR*s* 
Qualitative data supplied evidence that the strong conservative practice of 
certain traditional Puerto Rican patterns by CPR*s was more adaptive and 
facultative to economic mobility and educational mobility than the practice 
of the counterpart North American pattern would have been* 

Both girls and boys in the sample made career decisions and commitments 
at extremely early ages, thus decreasing the probability of later job advance- 
ment and economic self-sufficiency* Hot all Intercultural differences were 
conflictual; not all conflictual cultural differences led to educational 
disablement* When cultural differences and conflict were associated with 
differentiating social organization, derived from labeling and sorting dif- 
ferences in culture and language into low opportunity cltu^cions, differences 
were transformed into disabilities* These disabilities gradually led to 
school failure and drop--out responses* Institutional deficiencies, the lack 
of provision for, facilities for, and staff competencies to carry out the 
charter functions of the organization in relation to a population with 
special needs was a key source of the educational problems and later career 
difficulties of Puerto Rlcan youths* The "quickie'' transitional programs 
to get the youths around the need for bilingual-bicultural facilities of an 
adequate sort not only were wasteful but unsuccessful* In general, lack of 
motivation or desire seemed not to be the key to the development of educa- 
tional and career-entry disabilities observed in youths in the area, but 
rather a lack of "resource redundancy,*' (the lack of several optional means 
of reaching educational and occupational goals when problems blocked prog- 
ress) « 
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AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY OF DISABILITY FROM 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF PUERTO RICANS 



INTRODUCTION 



(a) Background 

This project grew out of the lacreasijig realization in the late 
•60' 8 that not merely poverty groups but certain culturally and lin- 
guistically different groups were experiencing serious disadvantages 
in the occupational marketplace. Evidence of that continued dis- 
advantagement for twelve million Spanish sumamed Americans comes 
through clearly in grim statistical measures on housing, health, 
education, unemployment and underemployment. A recent memorandum 
of The Cabinet Committee on Opportunities for the Spanish-Speaking 
People reports that in 1971 Spanish-speaking families had a median 
income ot $7,58A, 30% less than the $10,255 of the general popula- 
tion. The same report indicates that 50% of Spanish-speaking youths 
do not finish high school; only 3% of the Spanish-speaking high 
school graduates finish college; and fewer than 1% of the Spanish- 
speaking college graduates are represented In the professions. 

These figures suggest the existence of a complex set of occu- 
pational problems that have enormous detrimental consequences for 
peopJe of Spanish-speaking ethnic origin in this country.! The con- 
cern over the disabling effects of educational failure in youth's 
ability to establish and develop work careers that provide even 
average subsistence led to the design of an anthropological study 
that would investigate the connection between problems in school and 
early occupational decisions in a population of Puerto Rican youths. 
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one of the large distinctive Hispanic populations in the United 
States, The high dropout rate from school of this population 
(estimated informally at 60% by some members of The Chicago Board 
of Education before we began our study, but reported to be 75% 
by a study conducted just after our field work ended) suggested 
that most Puerto Ricans in Chicago schools make life-determining 
work career decisions very early in their lives and under very 
difficult circumstances, circumstances that easily lead to highly 
disadvantaged occupational careers,^ Our preliminary explorations 
during the two years prior to our application to SRS established 
that a large proportion of Puerto Rican youths, by the last year 
of elementary school (in a kindergarten through eighth grade 
system) were already overaged by one to two years. Thus, they 
tended to decide to drop out during the eighth grade and during 
the first semester of high school. Although this age range is 
younger than that ordinarily dealt with by SRS, we proposed that 
a study that focused on the proces^ejs of school life and of drop- 
ping out during these critical months could provide important 
information, probably not for preventive programs (largely the 
egis of the schools) , at least information on which to base 
effective ameliorative and vocationally rehabilitative programs 
in a population disadvantaged through educational failure and 
school dropout (which are not always the same thing.) 

(b) Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this research project was to identify and study, 
through using anthropological field techniques, the origins of 
occupational disability in the triadic school-to-home-to-^eerdom 
relationships of Puerto Rican youths in a Chicago inner-urban 
neighborhood. Our main objective was to develop a set oil recom- 
mendations based on our findings that may be incorporate! into 
occupational rehabilitation programs for young Puerto Ricans who 
have left the standard educational system. A secondary objective 
was to offer key recommendations for programs that could probably 
reduce the high rate of school leaving among Puerto Ricans and 
Spanish-speaking ethnics, particularly in the last year of ele- 
mentary school and the first year of high school. 

The main research objective was to focus on cultural patterns 
that played some part in generating problems in the school environ- 
ment. In the home environment, or in the relations between any two 
of these environments. Initially we designed the study, using the 
concepts of cultural antinomy and cultural complementarity, to 
assist us in conceptualizing the relationships between Puerto 
Rican based household culture and the culture of the school. 
School culture is a professional subculture of educators, derived 
mainly from the middle-class Anglo cultural tradition, but prob- 
ably adaptively modified in the rich urban environment of Chicago. 
By cultural antinomy we referred to the fact that patterns that 
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formed parts (or rule subsets) of any two cultures, when used to 
govern behavior In given situations, would generate contrariety In 
the behavior of participants In a given situation; creating the 
classic condition of culture conflict, or behavioral conflict based 
on contrary or antlnomous sets of rules or principles of action. 

The concept of cultural complementarity was used to Improve 
on classic formulations of culture conflict that focused on conflict 
to the exclusion of the possibility that two cultures In contact 
might complement and reinforce one another A classic case of this 
In American ethnic history Is the Jewish pattern of premium respect 
for the Talmudlc scholar, that In a mass educational system allowed 
generations of Jewish children to pursue this highly valued Ideal 
of the scholar, urged on by highly motivated parents, even In urban 
ghetto schools— public and private. It so complemented the profes- 
sional subculture of the school that teaching was easily productive, 
the challenge being to keep up with the Intellectual development 
of their own students and the demands of the parents. There are 
other cases of accidental, or perhaps adaptive, complementarity 
In the history of ethnic processes In the United States, for which 
our conception allows a place. 

In keeping with this view, our definition of culture was based 
on the explicit distinction between cognized code and action or 
artifact. Culture consists of rules, which guide behavior and 
generate new behavior. More specifically the culture of a partic- 
ular people, or social body. Is everything that one must learn In 
order to behave In ways that are recognizable , predictable and 
understandable (I.e., explainable) to those people. 

We still feel this formulation has great merit In the theory 
of ethnic encounters and relationships In the Institutionalized 
organizations of complex soclocultural systems. But, as we recount 
h^lov In the description of our methodology, we found the Instru- 
mentality of moving directly from observed events, ethnographlcally 
described In research language, to questionnaire or interview Is 
much too crude and Instrumentation for collecting countable data on 
culture rules and patterns. Additional conceptual formulations, 
developed during the first year of field research assisted us in 
collecting data and producing results that helped fulfill the 
primary objectves of the project. 

The concept of social network , was fundamental to our method- 
ology, and that concept Is dealt with at leangth in the sections 
on methodology. We began to think of the mass of verbal material 
we were collecting from our youth sample, their teachers, their par- 
ents, and their peers, as Ideology— that Is, complex sets of beliefs 
about schooling, teachers, the schooling process and their relation- 
ship to work and occupation. These beliefs we call educational Ideology. 
The complex set of beliefs about work. Its relationship to people 8 
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lives, and the relationship of education to occupational career 
sequences, goals, hierarchies, etc., we conceived as occupational 
ideology . It was our proposition that teachers, parents, and stu-- 
dents possessed occupational and educational ideologies, and that 
a key part cf our work should be to elicit these ideologies and 
compare them with one another. This information is discussed in 
the section on ''Results.** 

Occupational career and educational career came to hold a 
central position in our thinking. Broadly defined, career refers 
to a series of related or descrlbable stages or phases in a given 
sphere of activity, that a set of people go through in progressive 
fashion such that one stage or phase usually leads to another, in 
a given direction, or on the way to a more or less recognizable 
end point, goal, or series of goals We assumed there must be 
some kind of group definition of the end-point, if not the se- 
qu:ince. The movement from one phase to another is care e r flow . 
The recruitment or entry we viewed as access to a career, or 
c areer access . The exclusion from entry into a sequence of stages 
or career sequence is the negative part of career access, or career 
exclusion . Preoccupational career refers to the life-cycle period 
before career decision or career commitment is made. Occupatiooal 
career decision refers to the fact that some decision in the indi- 
vidual life cycle leads to career access and/or career exclusion. 
Certified career entry or career exclusion refers to the relation- 
ship of a certain characteristic, such as educational level, that 
is required for recruitment or access to a career sequence. 

Related to the notion of occupational and educational ideology 
and work career, was an idea we invented called information resonance . 
This refers to the fact that information enters some social net- 
work, particularly a bounded network like a face-to-face group, 
and ramifies repeatedly throughout that network. This idea we used 
in relation to information entering the gang network concerning Jobs, 
educational opportunities, and ideology. We also apply it to ethnic 
groups, in the discussion of our results, and relate it to the 
informal aspects of socialization, and ethnic adaptation to a new 
environment . 

We invented and used the Idea of redundancy of oppo rtunity, in 
the sense of back-up options, in order to refine the notion of oppor- 
tunity structure in relation to our poverty-level population. Re- 
dundi^cy here means abundance of alternatives or options in rela- 
tion to educatiofuiii tend 6*C^upational careers. It is very Important 
to conceptualize the relation of limited resources, including limited 
economic ones, to career access and exclusion. 

We utilized two well-known anthropological concepts "culture 
broker" and "voluntary association" in our discussion of the gangs. 
They will be explained In those contexts. 
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Finally In the discussion of results we re*examine the idea of 
disability in relation to cultural difference. In this context ve 
discuss the unintended conceptual developments and policy effects 
that can arise from the use of a medical or disease research-service 
model in dealing with culturally defined social disabilities. We 
also employ the concept of migration, particularly with reference to 
migrant movements. This general idea is then related to refluent 
migration , domestic cycle , and life cycle in order to better under- 
stand some of the significant ecological conditions of Puerto Rican 
life cycles that distinguish them from other groups of Spanish- 
speaking origin and from other Immigrant groups to the United States. 

The additional conceptual elaboration that characterized the 
second year of our research was set in motion by the repeated obser- 
vation that culture differences and contrasts did not In themselves 
set in motion conflictual relationships and encounters. We found 
that some other notable contrasts in culture were overlooked or 
tolerated in very indulgent ways. The conflictual value of a culture- 
code difference depended on whether or not it was picked up and 
incorporated In the social organization of the institution and 
whether it contributed to sorting Into stratified and superordlnate- 
subordlnate hierarchies. This process we propose underlies the 
transformation of cultural difference Into social disabilities, 
and it is thus not the cultural differences in themselves that 
generate disadvantaged conditions in the lives of the culture carriers. 
It thus becomes our task in this report to delineate this process of 
transforming differences into deficits as It manifested Itself 
during a two year period for a sample of Puerto Rlcan youths in an 
urban Chicago neighborhood. 

(c) Review of the Literature 

The literature on Puerto Rlcans on the mainland has under- 
standably focused mainly on Puerto Ricans in the northeast, par- 
ticularly in the New York and New Jersey areas. Recently, however, 
there are increasing numbers of studies focusing on other urban 
centers of the United States, particularly in the midwest, that 
are relevant to Puerto Rican colonias and enclaves.^ This study 
is one of the few empirical studies reporting on Puerto Rlcans in 
Chicago. There are clear signs of the neglect, in the literature, 
of other centers of Puerto Rican settlement, although it is changing 
rapidly .3 

The e&phasis on New York City's Puerto Rican population is 
understandable .^f^ce it was the focal point of the Puerto Rican 
movement to the mainland k ring the 1950's.6 in the late 1960*s, 
much of the literature ou Puerto Ricans recognized for the first 
time that culture was a significant consideration. Even so the 
programmatic literature, that is, literature describing what was 
to be done about Puerto Rican culture in institutions and agencica 
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was preponderantly and blatantly patronizing, emphasizing core 
efficient conversion to mainstream patterns so as to displace 
"deficient" Puerto Rican culture. At that time cultural difference 
was viewed as the source of most of the Puerto Ricans' problems.^ 
This perspective is well illustrated in the educational area 
by a description of a program sponsored by the Hoboken, New Jersey 
Board of Education. The title of the document, "Operation Assimilation 
through Cultural Understanding" and its stated purpose of aiding 
teachers and administrators working with "unassimilated and lin- 
guistically handicapped children in an inner city environment," 
underlines the "social engineering" view of cultural understanding.^ 
That is, studies of culture were mainly undertaken for the purpose 
of more efficiently displacing the original culture and language 
and converting the culturally different to mainstream culture 
patterns. In this approach cultural understanding was to be used 
for its own destruction. 

Another point of view was, however, that destruction of native 
culture was what lead to the emergence of the culture of poverty.^ 
This perspective often included not simply the idea that a traditional 
culture was to be preserved, but that culture was a viable changing, 
adapting phenomenon that, in urban settings like New York City, was 
showing signs of syncretic development of a new variant of culture 
that was a combination of Puerto Rican traditions and the tradition 
of urban New York City. But the hard realities of urban political 
economics soon transformed this position into a position holding 
that culture preservation itself was not going to assure the 
conditions for retaining culture difference. That is, culture 
preservation would not provide the means to economic well-being 
and social class mobility. Groups were seen to need structural 
opportunities. 10 Then, with the developing understanding of the 
conditions that had so disastrously inhibited economic and social 
mobility of American Blacks, a further theoretical position, the 
power-participation position, took hold.H It emphasized the 
political voJ.ce of migrants, immigrants, and minorities, and their 
distribution within the host society's institutional complexes. 

With this political-action approach scholars began to re-examine 
some of the assumptions regarding presumed deficiencies from cultural 
and linguistic differences. The corollary to this new concept of 
structure and political power was cogently expressed much earlier 
by Clarence Senior, a long respected scholar of Puerto Rican 
experience in the U.S., when he noted the key to majority-minority 
group relations is not the differences per se, but the host 
society's, or the dominant societal segments, reactions to those 
differences. 13 por example, the host society had long regarded 
Spanish-speaking parents* preference to ^peak Spanish, rather than 
English, in the home as one of those cultural -linguistic differences 
that gives rise to deficiencies, particularly in academic achievement. 
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Fennesey, In a re-analysis of the non-English-speaking segment of 
a nation-vide sample of Puerto Rican children, controlled for other 
variables, such as class-related variables, which are often con- 
founded with language, and found there was no significant difference 
between average test scores of the children from Spanish-speaking 
homes and English only homes, except In the first grade«^^ This 
finding complements the results of our own pilot language study that 
the English code of Puerto Rican youth is like that of their peers 
and siblings, suggesting that peers, and older and same age siblings, 
are the learning sources of the English they speak.^^ 

Studies of social mobility of Puerto Ricans, since it concerns 
the relation of education, occupation, and income, are of direct 
relevance to this study. Kantrowitz, using 19S0 and 1960 census 
data from metropolitan New York, studied the social mobility of 
second generation children of migrants who were 25 years or older. 
Because sizeable Puerto Rican immigration is so recent, and main- 
land born Puerto Ricans are so few, this sample consisted of only 
2.4% of the 629,430 Puerto Ricans in New York.l^He concluded the 
children are better off than their parents were, and thus, were 
upwardly mobile from 19S0 to 1960 by the common criteria of attaining 
some high school education, attaining certain white-collar jobs, 
and to a lesser extent, attaining higher incomes, when compared to 
New York's "other whites." But there are interesting and less 
optomistic qualifications. Their mobility into the white-collar 
work was mainly into lower-level clerical and sales positions, but 
they showed little more than average mobility into professional 
and technical categories. Even by 1960 their attainment of manager- 
proprietor or craftsman-foreman ranks lagged behind statistical 
expectancy. In summary, in 1960 the picture was that even second 
generation Puerto Ricans were having difficulty in getting to the 
educational level of some college and college graduation. When they 
did, they apparently had access to professional and technical 
positions. Uich lesser levels of education, they rapidly moved into 
lower-level white-collar and sales positions, but showed serious 
deficiency in "promotional" accessing to manager-proprietor positions 
or craftsman-foreman positions* Clearly the Puerto Rican mobility 
was a failure in the blue-collar world of craftsman-foreman. 
Moreover, because of the barriers or social resistence in promotional 
routes to higher level occupations, it may be that the rapid, 
successful movement into lower-level sales and clerical positions 
in fact represents a movement into dead-end jobs. Yet it also seems 
clear that where the occupational system of New York City has been 
open to them, second-generation Puerto Ricans have done well in 
translating their education into white-collar positions. 

Our study did not include more than one Chicago-bom adult, 
but the CPR adults reflected in their interviews a picture very 
similar to that suggested by Kantrowitz 's study. A similar study 
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using 1970 Census .data is warranted, but it appears that either 
Chicago Is reduplicating In the 1960 *s New York City's experience 
of one decade earlier, or social-occupational mobility patterns, 
have not changed in general character for the Puerto Ricans 
between 1960 and 1970. 

One of the striking results of this study is the pivotal 
significance of educational level to Puerto Ricans in the face of 
discriminatory resistance of work institutions to their internal 
mobility to employment* Yet, it should be noted, the resistance 
cannot be entirely a matter of the most popular explanation, lack 
of English, since Kantrowitz studied only second-generation Puerto 
Ricans, who presumably are fluent in English. 

Refluence > One of the Important factors in the lives of 
Puerto Rican youth, and in the educational arrangements for them, that 
this study discovered and emphasized, was the return to Puerto 
Rico, Four out of twenty Puerto Rican youths returned to the Island, 
all from the group of Puerto Ricans of short-term residence. 

Myers and Masnick, estimating in what we judge to be very loose 
terms, (using Hernandez-Alvarez's estimated 83,000 Puerto Ricans 
returning between 1955 and 1963) claim a return "of over lOZ 
of the migrants who came to the United States after 1940/'^^ 
They do not explain very clearly the basis for their arithmetic , but 
if our results regarding heavy returns among recent arrivals is 
correct, 10% is probably a significant underestimation. Moreover, 
it is not clear that these returns did not include visits, whereas 
Petersen's estimate of 25% refluence for other immigrants between 
1908 and 1923 admittedly does copfound the two.^^ There appears 
to be some propensity to underestimate the significance of refluence 
for Puerto Rican migration to the i:^fnland.l9 The Puerto Rican 
case poses many exceptions to the established theories of migration 
and, thus, poses special problems for both the social scientists, 
with their general concepts, and the agencies, with their general 
policies. 

Studies of Puerto Rican Acculturation . A number of studies 
have been carried out in New York City concerning acculturation. 
Adaptive acculturation clearly was taking place there. Those working 
out of demographic and census data tended to claim rapid assimilation 
of Puerco Ricans, but always with qualifications about some peculiar 
features of the assimilation. But the main burden for the judgment 
of rapid assimilation is carried by reports of out-group marriage, 
surely significant, but clearly to be cautiously regarded in terms 
of the well-noted tolerance of Puerto Ricans toward Intergroup 
Interaction and intermarriage .20 Many of the demogtaphic changes 
on which Macisio bases his strong, but qualified, claims for 
assimilation are demographic features that were changing during 
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the same period and In the same direction on the Island. 
This particular case illustrates, from our point of view, one of 
the most general errors committed by social scientists and social 
service program developers with respect to Puerto Ricans: the 
failure to take Into account what is happening on the Island as 
well as what Is happening on the mainland, since both are under- 
going rapid development, in order to properly assess what is happening 
to Puerto Ricans because of their mainland experience and what is 
true or is taking place as a function of conditions and processes 
both on the Island and on the mainland. 

Social anthropological and clinical studies in situ on 
acculturation have been carried out, but almost exclusively In 
New York. Hencher studied the relationship of family form; nuclear 
type versus extended type, (but extended by female members) and 
the adaptation of childrearing practices to urban, mainland — mainly 
New York City — environment. 22 geda Bonilla studied the relation 
of cultural norms for statuses and role relationships in the family 
to stability and change in various life situations .^^ Susana 
Bouquent found acculturation of Puerto Rlcan boys between ten and 
twelve to mainland attitudes toward Negroes and Whites was related 
to length of residence but not to whether they were light ^skinned 
or dark-skinned. 2^ 

A number of clinical studies of Puerto Ricans were also done 
during this period. 25 xil health has been a prevalent problem 
of the Puerto Ricans but it seems to play a special role In 
connection with occupational difficulties of the Puerto Rican 
males. Dr. Beatrice Bishop Berle, who studied the health problems 
of a sample of eighty Puerto Rican families, points out that the 
Importance of dignity and self-respect to a Puerto Rlcan man 
makes it particularly difficult for him to accept relief when he 
cannot provide for his own fami3y and progress economically. But 
if he suffers from understandable and acceptable misfortune, through 
accident or ill health and cannot work, there is no shame in re- 
quiring public assistance. Dr. Berle describes the situation thL3:2 

. . • Failure is inevitable when discrepancy between an 
Individual's aspirations and the limited employment 
opportunities open to him due to lack of schooling or 
special skill cannot be reconciled. To prove illness 
so that one may be cared for then becomes a vital 
necessity. 

She notes a high incidence of new cases of tuberculosis and high 
admission rate to mental hospitals. Other studies corroborate the 
discovery of the exceptionally high rate of impairment for Puerto 
Ricans in New York. 2' Migration for the Puerto Rican, then, seems 
to take high toll in areas of health. 
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Another classic study of Padilla's Up from Puerto Rico 
complements Berle's detailed description of Puerto Ricans' 
culture mapping of sickness and disability, and its relationship 
to the utilization of medical and social welfare services .^^ 
Many of Padilla's ethnographic generalizations are repeated in 
the report of our results. One concept, also present in Mencher, 
was recognition of the importance of the children confined closely 
tc the house or apartment, hijos de la casa , particularly during 
the early years of childhood. As we pointed out in our study, 
this same constriction of physical mobility has been adaptively 
extended upward in the age hierarchy for both boys and girls, 
particularly for CPRs. It seems to be related to upward mobility 
and protection from the behavioral and value influences of a 
poor, lower-class neighborhood operating in the streets. 

With respect to the school-household relationship, Mencher 
argued that the form of extended family typical of Puerto Ricans 
on the Island is more successful in supporting health accommodation 
to U.S. urban life than is the atrophied nuclear family form of 
the North American Anglo middle class. ^0 a key element in the 
balance of role function in the Island family is an Indulgent 
grandparent generation, particularly the grandmother, to offset 
the effects of severe, even harsh, discipline by the child's 
parents. In the absence in the U.S. of indulgent female relatives, 
many young Puerto Ricans tend to expect the school to serve as 
the potential functional equivalent — only to suffer rejection 
and disappointment, finding only another site of severe discipline. 
Clearly, there is a social-shock effect and apparent loss of 
customary means of social control in the difference in family struc- 
ture and community relations that the ecology of northern urban centers 
imposes on Puerto Rican arrivals. Their first problem seems to be 
the lack of functional equivalents in the new environment to sustain 
basic cultural processes while they deal with the pressing immediate 
demands for change in overt behavior with respect to North Americans. 

Padilla also raises the question of subgroupings within the 
New York Puerto Rlcan population. In addition to the usual 
second generation and first generation migrant subgroups commonly 
distinguished in demographic models, she suggests there is a third 
subgroup of first generation long-term residents. Much of her 
contrastive analysis however, is made in terms of more recent 
arrivals and those who were born on the mainland or arrived early 
in their childhood. Our CPR youth sample corresponds to that 
distinction, but we also found their parents represent a distinct 
subgroup within the genaral Puerto Rican population that warrants 
separate treatment. 

O'Neill and O'Neill carried out a study of physically handi- 
capped Puerto Kicans that found them extremely isolated, even from other 
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Puerto Rlcans, but still sharing many of the characteristics of 
the Puerto Rican population in general: strong work maxim; wanting 
jobs that were modal types for jobs held by Puerto Ricans; having 
little sophlHticatioa toward job training programs, but being 
mainly concerned with obtaining jobs, yet valuing formal education 
in a generalized way; lack of a clear framework for understanding 
agency services and apparent problems from the lack of bicultural* 
bilingual professional personnel in the agencies they dealt wlth.^^ 

Formal Education and the Puerto Ricans > Throughout the literature 
one finds constant reference to two salient features of Puerto 
Rican migration. One is the fact that migration rates have been 
tied closely to favorable employment conditions in the United States; 
with rapid economic development of the Puerto Rican economy one 
can anticipate that more recent figures will show it increasingly 
related to fluctuating business and employment conditions on the 
Island. 

The second salient feature is the changing status of women. 
Their increased treedom is constantly mentioned. Even the conflict 
engendered by the dependence of family reputation on daughters* 
virginity into marriage and the conflicts over close scrutiny and 
constriction of social life of girls on the mainland. But no 
study reviewed goes on to point out the "life career" consequences 
of this conflict in terms of restricted access to further education 
and occupational mobility, despite the high rate (over 40%) of 
employment among Puerto Rican women. 

The educational literature has tended to be assimilationist, 
in the displacement sense, as we noted earlier. ^2 ^o^e recently 
the literature has taken on the compensatory educational approach, 
with particular focus on language learning. 33 The recognition of 
the significance of understanding cultural difference was mainly 
to be seen in terms of speeding up the process of assimilation. 34 
But now bicultural-bilingual programs are being emphasized, with 
greater consideration being given to the school's role in promoting 
cultural pluralism on the one hand and academic achievement on 
the other. 

Gordon and Wilkerson report that research and trial programs 
forcefully underlined the facts of the particular significance 
of the psychological concepts of "self-concept" and "expectation" 
to effective educational preparation, including occupational 
preparation of the culturally different and disadvantaged for equal 
participation in larger society. 35 So important are the embodied 
dynamics of expectation that the HARYOU project report of 1964, 
Youth in the G hetto could argue: 
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On the evidence available to date, it must be concluded 
that the major reason why an increasing number of central 
Harlem pupils fall below their grade levels is that 
substandard performance is expected of them > (p. 237») 

A more sociocentric expression of this position is that such social 
structural arrangements as "tracking" the students of urban schools 
effectively controls their future goals and molds their self -concept . 
So, by structure and by self-expectation, they can go only down and 
out of the school, and eventually in and out of the labor force. 37 



Much to the point of our project is "The Puerto Rican Study. 
1953-1957," carried out for the Board of Education of New York.^^ 
The study emphasized how much the public school serves as a first 
point of contact for Puerto Ricans with North American institutions. 
Moreover, they suggested that Puerto Rican parents' attitudes 
toward the schools were colored significantly by the degree to 
which the school responded effectively in the role of help, re- 
ferral, and protection. On language learning, one investigation 
found that children who were interested in and showed satisfaction 
with learning English usually had "... someone — an older 
sibling, relative, or friend — from whom he was learning English 
words." Certain problems xd.th learning English were found to be 
associated with the fact that the student's peer group and the teacher, 
respectively, spoke different dialects of English, thus producing 
"interference" problems in learning English. The study also raised 
the point that Puerto Rican children undergo culture shock and 
the stress is exacerbated and prolonged by certain classroom 
practices. 

As we indicated in the description of our population, there 
were an estimated 27,000 Puerto Rican students in Chicago schools 
when this study began. In 1970 Lucas surveyed dropouts in the school 
district in which our study took place. It was clear that the 
unofficial estimate of a 60% dropout rate we had obtained "un- 
officially from official sources" was probably an underestimation. 
Lucas claimed an estimated dropout rate of 75%. While Lucas' 
study suffers from some frustrating inadequacies (such as failure 
to report frequencies and "n's" on which his percentages in the 
tables are based) it is the only survey of dropout rates and 
reasons for leaving for this population. Following along 
the lines of Havighurst's calculations one can conclude that the 
Puerto Rican community is contributing relatively heavily to the 
pool of marginal youth in Chicago. This condition underlines 
the particular necessity to continue the search for means and 
methods for approaching better education, both outside formal 
schooling as well as within formal schools, of Puerto Rican youth. 
In his study of the public schools of Chicago, Havighurst 
argued that only a more successful program in the schools for 
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disadvantaged, potentially marginal youth , that will hold them In 
the schools and teach them more, can really change employment 
conditions for youth and make it easier for them to get jobs.^O 
Havighurst pointedly emphasized the importimce of coming to grips 
with the fact of the presence in seventh and eighth grades of a 
large pool of over-aged, near marginal youth that contribute 
heavily to the discipline problems and lost educational efforts 
that domirate the reputation of the upper grade centers of Chicago • 
Upper grade centers ar^ a notable but still less than adequate 
effort to deal with this pool of likely marginals. He argued 
that fresh new approaches to the education of these youths must 
be developed in these centers. Following Ravighurst's train of 
calculations, one can conclude that the Puerto Rican community 
is contributing relatively heavily to the pool of marginal youth 
in Chicago, This "calculated" condition underlines the particular 
necessity to search and research for means and methods for approaching 
educati.'^n of Puerto Rican youth. 

In their appraisal of educational programs for the dis- 
advantcgecl, Gordon and Wilkerson indicated that although enthusiasm 
was high and prograTD? were extremely varied, the total actual 
effect was neither clear nor impressive. Neither effective 
program evaluations nor census surveys provided us with evidence 
that the flurry of recent activity had had actual effect » and 
Gordon and Wilkerscn were concerned that they had not lived up 
to their ambitious hopes. Many of the programs were ineffective 
in developing long-terTi employment for marginal youth. ^2 

Gordon and V?ilkerson provided a valuable compendium and 
assessment of compensatory education programs, including vocational 
programs for dropouts. They note that 93% of the programs have 
begun since 1960, and 43% since 1963. From their catalogue of 
programs, it is clear that Chicago is at no loss for efforts in 
compensatory education and vocational education, including efforts 
that affect the Puerto Rjc?ns. Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Centers; the Urban Youth Program that emphasized counseling, 
a work-study program, and short-term pre-employment training; Day 
School and After School Reading Clinics; a summer enrichment program 
fcr eighth grade graduates; I See Chicago and Project Apex; co- 
operative education programs that provide supervised on-the-job 
training as a feature of the regular educational progrr.ns; the 
Impact or Improvement of Attendance and Curtailment Training; 
Opportunity Rooms for non-English-speaking children, until they 
can be moved into the regular school program; the Adult Education 
Center that includes literacy training and Americanization courses; 
and other programs are Going on in Chicago. The authors* remark 
that if success could be evaluated simply on the basis of the 
amount of enthusiasm and activity generated by the efforts, they 
would at once declare the majority of the programs studied 
succest:ful. They go on, however, to state that:^^3 
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For all their variety of means, the programs have generally 
suffered from one fundamental difficulty — they are based 
on sentiment rather than on fact . Or, at best, those facts 
on which they are based are the obvious ones: that a pop*- 
ulation exists which is not able to benefit from the education 
being served up by the schools, that that population has 
certain cotnmon characteristics (the programs are less likely 
to be sensitive to the difference)* • • 

Not only must a good deal more be known in the case of particular 
programs for particular populations, but also a basic re-orientation 
to the demands of genuine resolution must be made* Whom are we 
trying to change? Must programs concentrate efforts on the children; 
the schools have not taken on the burden of finding new and dif- 
ferent educational techniques, and even goals, appropriate to the 
children's needs. The programs with dropouts, the authors say, 
reflect this. They try to help with more of the things already 
known — more guidance, more remedial reading, more vocational 
Information, more enrichment activities. Often they amount to 
luring the dropout back to school to ^'become an unemployed high 
school graduate" rather than an unemployed dropout. 

The authors go directly to the heart of a basic flaw in 
dropout programs which represent the last intervention of the 
school into the lives of these (disadvantaged) youth. They say: 

Where dropout programs operate on the junior high school 
level . . . they are more likely to be effective . 

It is the sad fact that a high school dropout or any young person 
simply waiting in school to reach the age when he can drop out 
tends to be a youth for whom school has represented perennial 
failure. 

The second telling point these authors make with respect to 
dropout programs is that their real failure is 

. . , The failure of the school to identify those approaches 
to curriculum content and organization that take into account 
the special learning problems of persons who are essentially 
adult, but developmentally. handicapped . 

Merely to hold these young people or attract them back to school 
only to have them learn that the school really has not ''the capa- 
bility to insure them achievement of literacy, of concept mastery, 
and of ability to utilize new knowledge, Gordon and Wilkerson ^ 
say means . . . we cannot claim success for anti-dropout programs. 
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(d) Setting , 

The general setting of the study was a Puerto Rlcan neighbor- 
hood In Chicago, an urban setting that was mainly comprised of 
families In low Income brackets; many of the Puerto Rlcan families 
had an income of $2,000.00 a year, or less, from the head of the 
household. Thus, It was a neighborhood In which often both parents 
worked In order to garner sufficient income to meet the cost of 
living at a time when the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 
estimated a family of four needed $9)190 to enjoy a moderate 
standard of living. It was a neighborhood In which many of the 
families were on welfare Including not only Puerto Rlcans but the 
NPR population. It was a setting In which LADO, an organization 
of welfare recipients, had a very active life. The neighborhood 
was located near a large park. Von Uumbolt Park, and was often 
called the Von Humbolt area. More often the area was referred 
to as the Division Street area, after one of the main east-west 
thoroughfares, ma'^e famous by Studs Terkel's book, Division 
Street, U.S.A. 

The prevalence of the Puerto Rlcan population, along Division 
Street, did not become obvious until one crossed Ashland Avenue 
going west. There Spanish-language signs and the dress and appearance 
of the pedestrians suddenly signaled a change In the ethnicity of 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood's buildings. And, to the more 
discerning observer, there were other signs, such as graffiti 
on the walls and buildings revealing territorial markings of 
Hispanic street gangs—Latin Kings, Youngbloods, Spanish Lords, 
Latin Disciples — gang names written beside Spanish slogans. The 
Hispanic character of the area became more and more prevalent as 
one moved west until suddenly one had traversed Von Humbolt Park, 
where the ethnic signs along Division Street suddenly changed 
to those of North European languages and to English. Puerto Rlcan 
and Hispanic markers quickly disappeared as one moved west. 

The boundaries of the Puerto Rlcan section seemed less 
regularized as one moved either north or south of Division 
Street or North Avenue. The number of blocks one could go before 
the Hispanic markers disappeared, when one moved north or south 
from Division Street", depended on where along the east-west compass 
one decided to move north or south. This was because the Spanish 
surname population in the area was distributed in an east- by- north- 
easterly direction, from as far south as Madison Street and to the 
4800 block west. In the southerly direction toward the west were 
Blacks. North and west were Polish and other North-European names 
and ethnic populations. The census tracts and the school survey 
of student ethnicity reveals this particular shape and directional 
movement of the Spanish-speaking population, mainly Puerto Rlcan 
to the north, but probably more of Mexican origin to the South. 
To the far North and East, the Puerto Rlcan population blends with 
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the Cuban population. To the farthest northerly and easterly segvtent 
where the Hispanic population has any significant representation 
in the student body of the school, there is an Increasing Incident 
of the category of other ethnic groups which may Indicate its con- 
fluence with the American Indian population in that area* 

Thus, the setting of research was in an Hispanic geographical 
area* Our research concentrated within this geographical area 
and the neighborhood around The Granmar School, whose student 
body was 80* 2Z Puerto Rlcan (or more accurately Hispanic and Spanish 
surnames by teacher's headcount) as well as in the neighborhood 
around Division High School of which the student body was approx-^ 
imately 46 .22 Puerto Rlcan in 1969.^^ 

During the spring and summer of 1968, the Director worked out 
of a storefront building diagonally across the street from The 
Grammar School. For part of the summer, we were given permission 
to use one of the classrooms in the school for our "recreational" 
work with neighborhood girls and for other work connected with 
the pilot stages of the project. As we worked in and out of the 
storefront and school, we established initial contacts with the 
older students in the school, as well as with their families; school 
officials; leaders of local associations; government officials who 
had offices located around or near the Division Street Area; 
policemen; gang members; and in sum, a full cross-section of the 
various roles and positions represented in a community and 
neighborhood of this sort in an urban setting. By June of the 
summer of 1968, we had drawn our sample of cases that we would 
attempt to follow during the two-year period from 1968 through the 
end of the summer of 1970. Thus the summer months preceding the 
project were spent establishing the basis for swiftly contacting 
sample youths and their families during the fall months. 

In the fall of 1968, the storefront room was to be used as a 
project office and also as a kind of recreational center in which 
we could work with our sample youth and their peers. We began 
using the center as a recreation spot for the girls in our saaq>le 
population, and their friends; a place where they could gather after 
school. In this way, we hoped to study at first-hand the peer 
relations among the girls and perhaps later among the boys as we 
attracted t^nm to the center. For cultural reasons, that we discuss 
at length under Section 3: Results; the mixing of sexes in the 
same setting did not work out at all, even for junior-high-age 
youths of Puerto Rlcan background. 

Nevertheless, the storefront was the project's center throughout 
the field phase of the project. Later, during the second year of 
our operation, the center actually became a recreation center for 
a street gang, the Latin Disciples. This aspect of the project 
is also discussed under "Results*" 
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The neighborhood had both single family homes and apartment 
buildings • The apartment buildings however, were usually no more 
than four or five floors high and often afforded rather large and 
many-roomed apartments • The streets around the school, and the 
houses where our sample families lived, became very familiar 
to the staff of the project during the two and one-half yea^s the 
director and various project staff worked In the field. Indeed, 
we became as familiar to the people who used the streets regularly 
as they came to be with us. Often we greeted acquaintances and 
persons who were part of our sample network, stopping to talk with 
them and to exchange news. The field notes from our fleldvorkers 
often Include references to having to run Into one of our sample 
Informants on the street, perhaps after having tried In vain. several 
times to find someone at the home, and then and there seizing the 
opportunity, at the Invitation of the Informant, to accompany him 
to his home In order to do the Interview. 

The Grammar School during 1968-69 came to be familiar territory 
for the staff, particularly during the school year, vrtille we were 
doing In-dassroom and around-the-school participant observation of 
the students, of teachers and of student-staff Interaction, and of 
student-student interaction. Regrettably we did not have the same 
opportunity to become intimately acquainted with Division High 
School and its branch school. After the 1969-70 school year began 
we were refuse^l permission by the Principal of Division High School 
to follow our sample students into the school and the classrooms in 
the fashion that we had been allowed to in The Grammar School. The 
refusal did not seriously change the data we collected from our 
sample, but it did limit our intimate knowledge of Division High 
School as an interactive system. We could not add accounts of 
participant observation of the events that actually took place to 
the Interview data from the sample. ^6 Eowever, the storefront 
center continued to provide us with close contact with high school 
students so that we were able to Include, as part of our field 
data, an account of events that were taking place in the high school. 
Indeed, we were able to get acquainted with several of the teachers 
from the high school through our social network in the Disciple 
street gang and through other kinds of contacts. Thus, we feel that 
the refusal to allow us to do participant observation in The High 
School did not seriously limit the data we were able to gather from 
our sample regarding educational problems and their relationship 
to occupational career development « 

The field data was collected in the area described above. However, 
the data itself was processed and analyzed in the University offices 
in Urbana. The materials were sent down or carried back and forth 
because the Director went back and forth each week and was able to 
carry copies of data down to the University offices and to carry 
forms and other materials and information back to the urban setting. 
In some measure this tended to intensify our urban field staff's 
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involvement with the neighborhood since they used the storefront 
as the home base for the study, rather than a University building 
within the city proper, which might have been the case had the main 
University office been located in Chicago. 

There are some other particular characteristics of the setting 
that heavily Influenced the conduct of the research and should be 
mentioned here, because these conditions of the setting affected 
the lives of our target population as well as ourselves. These 
factors are part of the "ecology" of the setting that affect any- 
one who spends a great deal of time in that area. They are discussed 
here as part of the setting because we both discovered them and 
found that they heavily affected the design and the conduct of the 
study. We use the word "design" advisedly, for it Implies somehow 
that the persons who conduct the research are in control* The 
reality is» however, that even once the design apparently articulates 
well with the problem in mind, the population and its location* 
the researcbf»r is often and at many points out of control of the 
execution of his design as it is initially set up. Indeed, he finds 
his design controlled by other people whose cooperation is needed 
and by the course of events in the environment In which the research 
takes place, particularly in field research. 

One of the first realities of the setting that affected the 
research was the fact that the neighborhood was dangerous to people, 
particularly at night if one were alone and on foot. This reality 
not only affected our conduct, but it plagued and worried our 
informants and was often a subject they dwelt upon during the 
course of an interview concerned with another subject. The fear 
generated out of this condition affected the way in which we 
decided to approach members of nhe household. The fear that they 
felt often meant that when we ^ipproached the apartment door of a 
family, if it were for laltiai interview and they did not know us, 
Wfe might find them apparently not at home when they were at home. 
We could not expect them co believe us even when they acknowledged 
their presence through the door when we attempted to explain why 
we were knocking on their door. More importantly we could not 
readily expect that they would let us in, although we learned that 
being female helped in this instance. With the Puerto Rican 
families, being a. Spanish-speaking female increased the probability 
of being allowed in. 

There was another complication in this respect when a male 
member of the staff came to an apartment where only the women and 
children were present, or if the wife of the household was alone* 
It was very inappropriate for the staff member to enter then, in 
order to do an interview, and under these circumstances it was 
often necessary for a female staff member to accompany him. Thus 
the design of our research to begin with a cohort of youth in the 
schools whom we could contact in the school and then use their 
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household as our sa-nple hout.ehold was in part an adaptation of 
tha design to the conditionj of the setting in which the research 
took p?ace. 

\ni±le v:i often uned the streets of the neighborhood during 
the day, we used cars and ueiit in pairs to evening interviews and 
other events requiring that we move through the naighborhood 
at night. This r?/^ a rule V70 inj^isted on for our staff, both 
male and fsiBale, except ir very unc:cp3ctcd CTorgencies. Further- 
more, durinp the second year of the project, when the staff was 
concentrating on fcrr.ily intervicwj and thus moving about the 
streets very often, fcnale interviewers were sent out in pairs. 
These behavioral codos \;c!re urged on the director from the very 
beginpinj because dt.ring the preliminary stages of the pilot 
context, prior to SR5 funding, a young Puerto Rican man x:ho worked 
with the project for a short tine vao robbed one evening on his 
way hone frc:i an intcrviev;. Tncidonts happened fron tice to time, 
not only to peoplu we kn:;v through oul 9x;:cnsivo social networlcs, 
but to our informants ard mcrbcrs of the r.ora i'Tmadiate social 
network. Thare vere son*e "close calls" that occurred to our staff, 
but no serious i;;jurie^ actually occurred. 

One potentially c!angerous encounter occurred because of our 
associatica ulth the Latin Disciples, a fi:tor in our favor in 
their territory, but p. potentially dant^^rous factor when one of 
our case-Gtvdy Ta'^iilies lived ir. another gang's territory. The 
bonndariec of tha street gengs affecced us, but they also taught 
us at the srno tix^^ that they would probably play a part in any 
demonstration prograai that took plr.ce in the ar3a. This illustrates 
then how our ova adaptation to the petting helped educate us about 
conditions and factors in the lives of the populatr.on in the. 
neighborhood that should be ::aken into account in planning programs 
that had close contacts with tlie neighborhood. 

A third factor of the setting that became important to us was 
tha:: tbe 156?- 7C period of the study was tha pe?k time for ghetto 
riots ar'l the qenerr.l aggressive unrest that characterized many 
ghetto arRas of the country. A riot ha'^. occurred along Division 
Str'^et during th:i c^ir.v^'^v of 19^3. But our project dealt mainly 
with the aftcrnath of tho riot: fear, suspicion, distrust, anger 
and initially the possibility thct represented, in some way, 
the establishment. Property damage that cLaractcrir:ed other ghetto 
areas in tha city alco crtre to affect ug and indeed our budget. 
The most e::pensi^'a item on the upkeep of the storefront center 
was replricement of front glass windows. Each tim^ there was an 
incident soineuhere in cbe neighborhood thnL might generate some 
restless novement, jrl-^rn wps a particularly inviting object of 
property on rhich to vent one's feelings. Each time thfe glass 
breakage occurred, there were different circuiistences and it appeared 
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that different people were Involved; but we, like the grocery 
store across the street and countless other storefronts in the 
neighborhood, suffered the consequences of living behind a great 
and inviting expanse of glass.^^ 

A fourth factor affecting our research was the residential 
nobility of the people living in the area* In general, people 
moved from one apartment to another within the area, or from the 
neighborhood to suburban homes. Puerto Ricans often returned to 
Puerto Rico. Non-Puerto Ricans often moved to another state, 
city or town where Jobs might be better. Professionals in the 
Institutions in the neighborhood commonly thought the Puerto 
Ricans, for some "cultural reason " were highly mobile and transient. 
But information from our NPR comparison group suggests that it 
is more likely that this transience is a general characteristic of 
a poor population moving into a poor neighborhood, for a nuinber 
of ecologiral reasons. However, the general transience of the 
population quickly underlinad the futility of the effort at 
maintaining an unbiased, stratified, randomly-selected sample of 
youths and families. Thus the technical control over the 
mechanisms to assure an unbiased representative sample of cases was 
eaten away by the conditions of the setting and by factors over 
which we had no hope of control, or over which we finally had to 
give up control (e.g., initial acceptance of interviews but later 
rejection of continuing with it). 

In summary then, the setting of this research along with its 
duration in that setting, shaped, changed, and altered the 
original plans, and the relative accomplishment of Initial goala. 
At the same time the alterations of conditions and adaptations to them 
became part of the results of the study which we report below. It 
iceflects then, that the individuals in the research were not only 
participants and observers but in a larger sense that the research 
itself was a participant in the life of the community and the 
setting of that community. 
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METHODOLOGY 



(a) Project Program and Staff 

Since this project was in the main a research project, the pro* 
ject staff was mainly a research staff of field workers collecting 
observational and Interview data and a data processing staff that 
coordinated the collection of data, as well as processed and analyzed 
the data* (This part of the staff and operation will be described 
with the discussion of data collection.) In addition, we established 
a small scale "demonstration" project, in combination with a data 
collection arrangement, with a street gang in the neighborhood in 
which our project was carried out. The contact with the street 
gang offered us a means to supplement and enrich our understanding 
of peer relations in the neighborhood. The programmatic part of 
the project allowed us to test out, or elaborate on the conception 
of "resource redundancy" or more accurately for the target group 
of this project "limited resource redundancy." 

The basic idea is simply that when problems arise, people with 
a redundancy of resources have several optional back-up solutions 
to resort to should their first efforts to reach some goal fail. 
Thus, we often observed that goal attainments failed in our popula- 
tion not because of lack of motivation to achieve a goal, but because 
of limits on alternative and optional means of reaching goals. Thus, 
we saw the Center as an additional source of resources to gang mem- 
bers who were attempting to accomplish certain goals in life, but 
had few optional means^to the goals. Through the contact with the 
storefront Center staff they could access an additional set Of 
*'back-up means** in the form of information, know-how, and emotional 
support (see below). We focused our "limited" resources on oc- 
cupational and educational goals, but because of the form of our 
staff's relationship to the gang, these were not the only kinds of 
goal attainments we found ourselves lending support to. 

A second, and perhaps more important part of the demonstration 
project was the idea of using a "natural" social organizational form 
indigenous to the neighborhood to deliver human services, as con- 
trasted with the usual plan of developing a special organizational 
form that accesses the agencies* services but which clients or 
potential clients must learn to follow (procedures often thought 
of pejoratively by clients as "red tape"). 

These objectives generated very special requirements of the 
staff working with the gang. Even so the specific nature of these 
requirements was not immediately obvious to us but evolved with 
the growth of our research staff's relation with the gang. To 
summarize the staff person who supervised the gang had to meet gang 
criteria of leadership as well as project criteria. The combination 
of the two sets of criteria placed him in a "broker" or "man-in-between" 
position. We learned that from the gang's point of view our super- 
visor had first of all to "be able to handle himself physically." 
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Secondly he had to be billngaal. Third he had to be naturally 
"sympatico*' or a sympathetic, warm, personable, friendly person. 
He had to be young enough to blend in with the 13-to-20 year olds 
of the gang. And he had to be male. From the project's point of 
view he had to be a good participant observer; a diligent field- 
note keeper; and someone who could ajudicate the sometimes conflict- 
ing demands and needs of the research project and the gang and its 
meid>ers. Finally, he had to have the ability to allow the leaders 
of the gang to be the leading authorities, not subordinate to him, 
and yet maintain an acceptable degree of conformity to the rules of 
operation of the center. 

As part of our effort to use the natural indigenous organiza- 
tional form, we hired the gang leader and the vice president of the 
gang as para^professional recreational leaders for the center, 
This was an official means of recognizing the gang's own organiza- 
tion, and it meant we would be utilizing indigenous neighborhood 
leaders on our staff who could, if we listened and adjusted appro- 
priately, develop policies better adapted to the realities of the 
neighborhood. 

Our association with the Latin Disciples was a natural conse- 
quence of our using a store front office next to their temporary 
gang quarters in the basement of a house next door to the store 
front. We were attempting to use the store front center for activi-* 
ties for the Puerto Rican girls in our sample. But one of the hard 
lessons we were learning from that effort was that we could not run 
a mixed sex center. We were attempting to establish a girls' 
recreational club to help increase contacts with girls' peer network. 
The parents of our sample girls were adamantly against allowing 
their daughters to go to the "club" when they knew there were boys 
of the girls' age, or older, around. As the comer where our store 
front was located came to be known as an area where the Latin Dis- 
ciples were hanging out, we encountered increasing resistance from 
the families about sending the girls co the center. After several 
weeks of fruitless "recruiting" efforts among the girls and their 
families, we decided during a staff meeting that perhaps it was 
wise to look for another place for getting the female part of our 
sample together and to consider the possibility of using the store 
front as a recreation center for the street gang. From our point 
of view this would allow us also to collect data on a gang, one 
of the most significant ghetto institutions of youthful peerdom. 

We had had a great deal of difficulty in locating reliable 
information about the gangs in the neighborhood although there 
was a lot of information "floating around" that was in part invention 
and in part accurate. But one did not simply walk up to the gang 
members who were hanging around next door and start interviewing 
them in an attempt to get information. They were very circumspect 
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about any kind of information-seeking behavior from outsiders* 
Consequently ) we decided to explore the suggestion of one of the 
members that perhaps they could use the center of the storefront as 
their gang center. For us^ it was a kind of trade of the center 
for their recreation purposes in exchange for access to theiu for 
information. 

But our responsibilities in the trade-^off came to loom larger 
than anticipated) including the provision of a responsible super- 
visor. One thing that was clear from our contact with the boys 
in the basement was that things had gotten to a pretty bad state 
in terms of noise, drinking ^ drugs, because the activities were 
never responsibly controlled. They were using the basement 
of the mother of one of the members, but after a few boisterous 
parties including some that broke up some of her furniture, she 
threw them out. This suggested that we could not simply turn over 
use of the storefront center and hope that things would last for 
any length of tiiiie. Understandably, the landlord who was renting 
the storefront to us would not allow that. He refused to allow the 
Disciples to use the storefront without some kind of provision for 
formal supervision. 

The initial plan that we finally came up with was that the 
bilingual male field researcher, who at that time was Luis Salces, 
a Cuban sociologist would supervise the Center, Since he was also 
doing field interviewing and was continuing to do that during the 
following year we needed some assistant recreational leaders. It 
wa3 logical and ? very interesting kind of venture to hire the gang 
leader and his key lieutenant as recreation leaders for the group, 
although taking advantage of this natural state of things was the 
only wise thing to do. And it proved an extremely wise choice as 
the yecr vrent on. I^ile the venture started as mainly a data 
gathering device, we began to see it as a potential mini-demonstra- 
tion program. However the demonstration program was to be explor- 
atory, in the sense that the supervisor, and at that time we hoped 
the two g.v.ng leaders, would describe the natural course of 
events that took place in the life of the gang, and in that the 
supervisor would, in the role of participant-observer, respond to 
the eventc that had to do with the key things that we were inter- 
ested in: education, educational problems, occupation, and occupational 
disabilities. He was to be highly alert to and responsive to 
events that pertained in any way to those subjects or topics, or 
that related the gang to them. There evolved from the initial 
state of supervisor's role, a very complex multiple role, a key 
feature of which was what might be called cultural brokerage or 
subcultural brokerage. He assisted gang members in the adaptation of 
the Puerto Rican subculture, as it was represented in the gang, to the 
conditions and forces of the surrounding social institutions and 
society. This in part included information; in part included 
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knov-hov about locating information; know-how about the procedures 
to go through in order to contact people; know-how in order to 
venture out of the neighboriiood and into, in this case "the white 
world," (but "the black world" was also threatening in other ways) to 
participate in the programs and offerings of institutions outside 
the barrio itself. 

(b) Population and Saiaple 

The sample for this study was drawn from a population of Puerto 
Rican youths, both male and female, in a Chicago school during the 
last week in March, 1968, during their last semester in the seventh 
grade. The student sample also included a comparison group of non-- 
Puerto Rican students. Thus, the original sample of students 
included twenty Puerto Rican youths and ten non-Puerto Rican youths. 
However, by extension along the student's social network the data 
producing ssmple also included the parents or guardian, at least one 
parent or guardian and in several cases two parents or guardians, of 
the youths. Data was collected from the twenty Puerto Rican youths 
and their families, as well as the ten non-Puerto Rican youths and 
their families, during the subsequent two years. During the first 
year of the study the youths wdze attending eighth grade in an 
elementary school with the largest majority population of Puerto 
Rican youths in the city. The majority of this data-producing sam- 
ple went into their first year of high school, the ninth grade, in 
a hi^ school with the largest minority Puerto Rican population 
in the city. 

The portion of the san^le that consisted of the ten ncm-Puerto 
Rican youths, five boys and five girls, and by extension along 
their network, their parents or guardians were chosen as a comparison 
group to help the researchers sort out ethnic and cultural factors 
affecting the lives of the Puerto Ricans from the general conultions 
of the social environment which affected anybody who lived in that 
area. 

The age of the youths in this sample is unusually young for an 
SRS research project. It is more common, of course, for SRS to deal 
with populations seventeen years or older. However, we discovered 
during exploratory investigation of the Puerto Rican population in 
Chicago, that critical decisions regarding life's career and work 
career were taking critical shape during the last two years of ele- 
mentary school. Moreover, the shift from an elementary school ver- 
sion of formal educational institutions to a high school version of 
formal educational institutions seems ? to be a critical point of 
passage in the education-work career of both males and females of 
Spanish-speaking origin in the continental United States. It may be 
particularly significant in the low socio-economic sectors of the 
population, hereafter referred to as SES. In this connection we 
anticipated, and indeed found, that the Puerto Rican population was 
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conslsteutly overage for the school grade they were In, At the 
beginning of the research, the average age of the initial invited 
sample was: NPRs, 12 years and 7 months; CPRs, 14 years and 5 months; 
PRPRs, 14 years and 11 months. ^9 By the end of the field work in 
August of 1970, the PRPRs averaged 17 years and 4 months, well within 
the age range of interest to SRS. Moreover, as the results indicate, 
over half the sample had taken steps, or had made decisions, that 
removed them from the formal educational ladder and into the world 
of work or into a position to benefit from what is now being called 
"non-formal education. In this respect then, the research is 
relevant to SRS interests because it delineates the processes by 
which a special population of Spanish-speaking youths become candi- 
dates for the rehabilitative efforts of the SRS toward better occupa- 
tional adaptation. 

Another interesting and important feature of the Puerto Rican 
population is the character of its migration pattern. Its migration 
pattern is quite distinctive from the dominant migration pattern of 
the other more populous Spanish-speaking minority in the United 
States, that of Mexican origin. The special migration characteris- 
tics of the Puerto Rican population require very special treatment 
both in terras of educational programs within the schools and in temfi 
of non-formal training programs for portions of the population that 
are no longer within the egis of the organized schooling programs. 

Thus, ethnicity and intercultural experience are reflected in 
our population. We selected a non-Puerto Rican comparison group 
(hereafter referred to as NPR.) In order to increase the opportun- 
ity to examine intercultural experience we stratified the Puerto 
Rican portion of the sample according to the amount of experience 
that a youth had had with continental schools. We did this by select- 
ing half our Spanish-speaking saii5)le from aniong those youths, male 
and feibale, who had at least five years of their school career in 
continental United States' schools. We deliberately sharply con- 
trasted that with a short duration of intercultural experience by 
selecting an equal number of Puerto Rican youths, male and female, 
who had at least five years of their schooling experience in Puerto 
Rican schools. Hereafter, the first group, with five years or more 
experience in continental schools will be referred to as Chicago 
Puerto Ricans, or CPRs, and those students with at least five years of 
experience in Puerto Rican schools will be referred to as Puerto 
Rican Puerto Ricans, or as PRPRs. 

In many respects the number of respondents with which we are 
dealing is perhaps relatively small. VJhile the initial sample con- 
sisted of thirty youths, since parents or guardians were included, 
this means that the total data-producing sample was potentially at 
least ninety people. As a matter of fact, since we also collected 
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observational data on peer relationships the data-producing cohort 
was somewhat larger than ninety people. On the other hand, since 
some of the parents did not accept the logic of having both the 
mother and the father respond to the interviews on migration history, 
occupational ideology, and educational ideology, the data-producing 
social network was somewhat smaller than ninety people. 

The question of representativeness of a population by a sample 
in a study of this sort is a very complex one. Estimating the 
representativeness of a population by a sample from \Aiom data is 
taken over time, is very difficult • Thus, we go Into great detail 
regarding the nature and characteristics of the sample, specifically 
the data-producing sample, over the two year period during which 
fl#ld data were collected. In some respects we have been exceptionally 
and painfully candid about the erroding effects of events on the 
initial sample that was selected by randomized procedures. It 
quickly lost semblance of freedom from biases. In its erosion it 
may have become more representative of the population of the neighbor* 
hood. Probably the only clear way to relate complex data-producing 
acts, such as is characteristic of this project, to the question of 
how the sample represents the population, would be to set up a 
table shoving population characteristics of the data-producing set 
of respondents for each of the various questionnaires and Interviews. 
Short of this complexity, we present the composition of our data- 
producing youth sample at various points in the research project. 
This will give a much clearer picture of the sample from which data 
were drawn and allow better guesses about its representativeness 
with respect to population. In a way, our careful description 
underlines the fact that the rationale of sample selection and 
representativeness developed for studies that collect their data 
in very brief periods of time do not adequately cover the problem 
of sample selection and population representativeness In samples 
drawn for long-term studies. We hope the manner In which we 
describe our sample, and later our results will help methodologists 
deal with these problems of method and design. But it will under- 
line the fact, that for a study of this sort, that estimates of 
representativeness of a population in a sample must be done quite 
often in qualitative terms rather than statistical parametric terms. 

In our discussion of population and sample, we will utilize 
certain clarifying distinctions and definitions employed by David J. 
Fox, who In the early 50* s conducted a study of second language teach- 
ing methods for Puerto Rlcans in New York City.^^ His experience with 
that population, a young continental Puerto Rican population in 
schools, led him to spell out distinctions and perspectives in re- 
search that we find very valuable and that we will employ here in 
our description of our population and sample. Fox employs the concept 
of universe to refer to all possible respondents or measures one 
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mlght had been interested in taking. Following this definition, we 
nd^t think of the universe of this study as all Spanish-speaking 
residents of the continental United States and the host of measures 
that we would like to take on this population. This allows us to 
use the concept '^population*' as that portion of the universe from 
which the sample is selected and to which we want our generalizations 
to apply. With this usage then, we would describe our population in 
in the more narrow terms as seventh, eighth and ninth graders in and 
dropping out of the Chicago schools, and their parents or guardians, 
during the period of 1968-1970. That is, the population frort which 
we chose our sample and from which our final *'data-produclng" sample 
was developed or left at the end of two years' research. 

Fox distinguishes the sample selection process from the sample 
itself. We utilized random selection of our sample within strati- 
fied clusters. In order to further clarify the effects of the re- 
search project on the sample, we will follow Fox in distinguishing 
among the '^invited sample/' "accepting sample/* and the ''data-pro- 
ducing sample.*' The "invited sample*' is the sample produced by the 
researcher by selecting specific elements of the population. How- 
ever, the invitation to participate in a project may not always be 
accepted. Thus, the process of persuading individuals to participate 
produces a somewhat different sample. Even after initial acceptance, 
however, there may be further attrition during the data-producing 
process leading to the "data-producing** sample. The final data- 
producing sample may have a markedly different distribution and a 
very different relatiorship to representativeness for a set of pop- 
ulation characteristics as well as to the non-biased base of random 
selection of the sample. 

Over the two year period san^le attrition overwhelmed efforts to 
maintain a close relationship between the data-producing sample and 
the originally selected sample, or invited sample. This can be 
clarified by discussing the location of our sample youths at differ- 
ing points in the course of the two years of data collection. 

The density of the Puerto Rican population Is greater in the 
school in which we did our study than in any other in the city. 52 
Five other schools have majority Puerto Rican populations, of the 
twenty-one schools in the district; The Grammar School might be 
representative of one third of those schools. 53in brief, it can be 
taken to represent schools with majority Puerto Rican population and 
to a lesser degree, the experience of leaving an elementary school 
with a high Puerto Rican density and going to a high school with a 
significant minority of Puerto Rican students. However, only two 
high schools in the city have significant Puerto Rican minorities. 
Three other high schools have Puerto Rican minority student popu- 
lations of 10% to 15% of the total hi^ school population. In so 
far as the relative density of Puerto Ricans to the other ethnic 
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groups significantly affects the experience of the lives of several 
thousands of Puerto Ricans, we are describing an experience that is 
relevant to over half of the Puerto Rican population in the city. 
And since this district contains 40% of the 24,941 Puerto Ricans in 
the schools, selecting this school for case studies and selecting a 
sample from this district seiBms the most reasonable choice toward 
finding a sample that is relevant and representative of a large 
portion of the experience of Puerto Ricans in the Chicago schools. 

Criteria for screening the sample . Since our study was to focus 
on the exploration of certain problems in the Spanish-speaking 
population, we of course wanted to be sure our sample had a heavy 
representation of Puerto Ricans. But since the school population 
also included approximately 20% NPRs, we wanted to include some 
of those students in representative proportion. However, since 
we decided to select the Puerto Rican population in such a way 
as to over-represent those Puerto Ricans with heavy experience 
in Puerto Rican schools, we decided to select an equal number of 
NPRs, that is, ten NPR students. At the same time we felt that 
this NPR group provided a control, or better, a comparison 
group. The most important criterion in selecting our sample 
cases for a two year study was to reveal the partial factors 
operating in the students' relationship to the school and what 
happened to them with respect to school, occupational choice, and 
work career. 

The notion of cultural antinomy and complimentarity were major 
rcoearch questions in the initial proposal. A completely randomly 
selected sample might have defeated our intention to research ethnic 
and acculturatxve differences. The sample had to be drawn as a 
straff f ted constant sample to assure us that we would be able to 
investigate those cultural variables we tjere interested in. We 
accomplished this by drawing half of our Puerto Rican sample from 
second semester seventh graders who had had five years or more of 
their school career in Puerto Rican schools. The other half of our 
Puerto Rican sample consisted of students ^ho had spent at least 
five years of their school career in the continental United States 
schools. Thus, our sample does not reflect the distribution of 
CPRs and PRFRs in the school population, but is deliberately 
stratified to represent the extremes of experience with the 
cultural interface of mixed ethnic schools. 

We anticipated that cultural differences of some significance 
between North American culture and culture of Hispanic origin might 
appear in standards governing male and female behavior. Our sample 
represented selected equal proportions of male and female components 
of the population for the sample. Briefly, the sample was stratified 
by sex and by ethnicity. 
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Within these groupings we decided to follow random selection 
procedures* This seems particularly important in view of our encoun- 
ter with personnel in the Chicago schools whose attitude toward out-* 
side researchers was that the researchers selectively biased their 
research in the direction of the most critical and the most difficult 
of the student population. In other words, their general view was 
that we searched out a sample to reflect the biggest problems of , 
and seldom selected a sample to reflect the successes of » the school. 
Within the stratified components » we randomized our selection of the 
sample. In summary » our initial » or invited sample, of thirty second 
semester seventh graders was drawn in March 1968 and was stratified 
by ethnicity and sex. The ethnicity coiqponent was stratified further 
by years of experience with continental schools versus years of exper- 
ience with Puerto Rlcan schools, since years of experience with Puerto 
Rlcan schools meant that the school culture was Puerto Rican*-based and 
the instruction was received in Spanish, although English was a re- 
quired subject. 

With our objectives being to obtain thirty cases , equally divided 
among males and females, and equally divided among three cultural 
groups, non-Puerto Ricans (NPR), Chicago Puerto Ricans (CPR), and 
Puerto Rican Puerto Ricans (PRPR), we used the following procedures 
to pick our sample. The class cards that corresponded with the class 
roster for each of five seventh-grade classes were obtained and sorted 
into the following categories: NPR, CPR, and PRPR. These procedures 
left a fourth group consisting of those Puerto Ricans with inter- 
mediate experience in either Chicago schools or Puerto Rican schools, 
which we put aside. Each set of these groups were further divided 
into male and female sets. Thus, NPRs were divided into male and 
female, CPRs were divided into male and fanale, and PRPRs were di- 
vided into male and female. Then the cards were alphabetized within 
each group. Then within each set of cards following a table of ran- 
dom numbers five students were selected. 

At the end of the project random selection of a sample seems 
almost absurd from the point fo view of all that has happened to the 
initial invited sample during the two and one-half years between 
March 1968 and August 1970. We selected the sample several months 
prior to the beginning of the 1968-69 school year because we wanted 
to establish what the accepting sample of youth and families would 
be. Frankly, with this population, one of the critical problemis was 
locating the residence. While some were very easy to locate, at 
least 50Z of the sample turned out to have Inaccurate addresses on 
their school cards. Moreover, having located the families at one 
address, the high residential mobility of the neighborhood often 
involved us in a new search for the families even during the school 
year in 1970. Indeed, no sooner had we selected the sample than the 
process of people's moving out of the neighborhood began to erode its 
non-biased character. By the beginning of our research in August of 
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1968 Me already had experienced one school dropout from our sample, 
one moving to the suburbs and one moving to Puerto Rico. We made 
great effort to manitain contacts with dropouts. But this kind of 
attrition to the saiq>le was to continue throughout the two years* 
Once we had established relationships with the family, a youth's 
leaving school did not always mean we lost the individual from the 
data-producing sample. Moreover, refiisal from youngsters in some 
cases did not mean that we lost contact with the family* Conse* 
quently the final data-producing senile presents a very complicated 
picture. (See Table 13.)5h 

In order to prepare ourselves for the kind of attrition that 
occurred, we would have needed not only a thirty student working 
sample, but also a sixty student back-up sai!?)le in order to have 
assured replacement in all of our categories. The very mobility of 
our population constantly ate away at our efforts to collect the same 
data from all members of our sample. Yet what happened to our sample 
gives others an excellent picture of the realities of the ecology 
of the environment in which our sanple lived. It suggests the 
serious flaw in any type of educational program that is based on the 
presumption of a relatively stable residential style of life. In a 
sense, the process of erosion of our sample was itself an object of 
study in this project. 

In order to begin our work with an established group of accept- 
ing students and parents, we began to observe the students in class- 
rooms, get acquainted with them, to locate their homes (school 
addresses turned out to be incredibly outdated), to contact parents 
and to establish whether or not they were to accept our invitation to 
participate. This proved to be far more difficult than we thought. 
Refusals, it turned out, could occur at any time during the course of 
the several hours of interviewing we planned to do over a per±t)d of 
months. Persistence in one or two instances led to very hostile 
reaction, one interviewer was threatened with legal action, or that 
failing, a gun, on her second attempt to persuade a father to parti- 
cipate. By fall of 1968 the sample had changed, (see Table 13-2.) 

Table 13-1 presents the distribution of the stratified sample 
of thirty youths drawn in March, 1968. It shows the original sample 
and its distribution into high, medium, and low reading groups. All 
the grades in the school had several classrooms. The eighth grade 
had six classrooms, including a special class of mixed seventh and 
ei^th graders who were defined as underachievers. One can see the 
distribution of the sample in accord with the hierarchical ordering 
and homogeneous grouping of the school. Table 13-2 reveals the 
distribution of our sample by October, 1968, when we officially began 
the research with SRS* support. By that time we already had the exper- 
ience of one family having moved, another student having dropped out. 
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md two having returned to Puerto Rico. We did not lose contact 
with the faaiily of the dropout in this case, however; we were able 
to collect questionnaire infonaatioa from him. The dropout hinmelf , 
however, seemed very reluctant to cooperate in the further collection 
of data during 1968-69, but was included in the follow-up interviews. 

June of 1969 ended the school year of observation and data 
collection from the student sample inside the school. But we 
already had experienced much attrition from our 8aB|)le. We atteii|>ted 
to maintain contact with one family that had moved. Another family 
moved away and returned, and that student is retained in the 8ai|>le 
described as still in school District X. This movement illustrates 
the hi^ mobility of the population In the nei^borhood. 

It was our experience that the Puerto Rlcan population was no 
more mobile than the non-Puerto Rican population, if one takes account 
of data on residential mobility during the early stages of a family's 
arrival in the neighborhood. Ihe non-Puerto Rican part of the popu- 
lation may display more movement to other parts of the city, par- 
ticularly suburban areas. 

By June, 1969 our In-school sample had dropped to ei^teen. 
(See Table 13-3.) Three out of thirty had moved to other parts of 
the city. We were only able to maintain contact with one of the 
three. Three youths had returned to Puerto Rico. Thus, eight out 
of thirty had left the neighborhood and indeed, the Division Street 
area generally. TWo more had definitely dropped out of school 
although we attempted to retain some contact with them. But we lost 
contact with the girl irtio married and moved to Blue Island and began 
to work. It was clear that three families that had accepted our 
initial contacts were simply not going to cooperate with the project. 
Ihey became definite refusals. Establishing that they were definite 
refusals often took several visits. In one case this was not a 
matter of direct refusal, but a matter of making appointments, but 
finding no one at home. We finally decided it was a refusal. 
Another case involved ready acceptance Initially and then later 
indicated they did not want to cooperate because the questions were 
too personal. 35 

By June, 1970 the data-producing saiq>le had taken its final 
shape. By now we had four NPRs, five CPRs, and two PRPRs left in 
regular school status of some sort. That totaled twelve of our 
original thirty. Thus, eighteen, or two thirds of our sasple had 
either left the neighborhood or left school or refused. Pour fam- 
ilies, or 13?: were refusals, 13% had returned to Puerto Rico, 
approximately 17% had moved to other areas of the city (including one 
dropout) , and we were unable to maintain contact. And apprar^*" itely 
23% of the sample had dropped out of school. Perhaps more with vhom 
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«e had lost coDtact had dropped out. We had good lack, however, to 
be able to secure Information from a nunber of the dropouts and had 
data on the reaction of the family during the period when the young* 
•ters were in the process of dropping out of school. 

We were able to collect interview data from five NPR families, 
six CPR families, and six PRPR families. We were able to do nine 
NPR interviews on migration before the moves to the suburbs. Re* 
fusals reduced the size of our sample to five. 

The data for teachers was based on interviews with the seven 
ei^th grade teachers of the principal sample. In addition, we 
had extensive field data and additional data from interviews with 
seventh grade teachers and one high school counselor. 

(c) Dependent and Independent Variables and Hypotheses 

The purpose of the project was to identify and study through use 
of anthropological field techniques the origins of occupational dls*- 
abillty in the school-to-home-to-peerdom relationships of a aaaple 
of Puerto Rlcan youth. Ivo working hypotheses were formulated in the 
early sUges of the research that were further refined as the re* 
search progressed." 

Hypothesis 1: The more acculturated the Puerto Rican student's 
household adults, the fewer academic school problems will that 
student have. 

Hypothesis 2: The less complementary the youth^s household 
culture patterns and the school's culture patterns, the Aore 
important will be the youth's peers as a reference group for 
his behavior, including school performance and occupational 
expectations . 

During the first year of the project we focused observations 
and data collection on educational problems that seemed to be cul^ 
turally based. But during that year, it became clear that we needed 
more information on the youths' occupational orientation and the 
occupational orientation, or ideology, of their parents and teachers. 
Thus, we began to distinguish between educational ideology and 
occupational Ideology, and to group data-eliciting questions under 
these two headings. Events that were observed during participant 
observation and described in field notes were also categorized in 
this way when events contained data relevant to the two domains 
or the relationships among them. 

In the analysis of this data, we shifted e^ay from the examination 
of cultural ccmtrarlety per se , and focused the mialysis on the 
problem of bow youths come to encounter and cope with access to and 
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exdasicn from certain occupational opportunities as the conditions 
of the environment limit and facilitate occupational orientation and 
aspirations. 

A key Independent variable in the analysis of the data from 
questionnaires and interviews was the ethnicity of the respondent. 
The data from the youth sample and their parents or guardians were 
analyzed by ethnicity: non-Puerto Rican and Puerto Rlcan. But the 
sample had been selected in terms of length tenure of the Puerto 
Ricans in Chicago, based on youth's having five years of Puerto Rican 
school culture, versus having five years of North American school 
culture. So that ttte Puerto Ricans were further subdivided in terms 
of long-term residence and more recent arrivals. This allowed us 
to test for three postulated degreea of acculturation based on 
culture of origin and tenure of residence: North American, long- 
resident Puerto Rican, short-resident Puerto Rican. 

All the data other variables were analyzed as dependent 
variables, with ethnicity-residence-tenure as independent variables. 

Since there was heavy attrition of the sample, (along with 
the serious problem of hiring qrtalified billngual-bicultural per«- 
sonnel that in turn seriously hampered efforts to replace sanqple 
losses), the final number of respondents was quite small. Thus, 
the data were analyzed by percentage of frequency distribution. 
The data were originally separately analyzed by sex, since three 
values of ethnicity by two values of sex creates such small fre- 
quencies and empty cells. But the analysis by sex wiped out ethnic 
differences in which interesting sex differences seemed often to 
be contingent. Thus, sex differences are noted only when they 
proved to be numerically significant. This descriptive analysis 
Is discussed in terms of educational and occupational Ideology of 
youths, parents, and teachers. Conceptually significant, rather 
than simply numerically significant, contrasts and convergencies 
are noted. 

The data from the street gang are discussed in qualitative 
ethnographic form, with numerical counts noted where data could be 
construed into measurable form. 

(d) Data Collection and Analysis 

Staff . The staff of the project was divided into two major 
groupings: a field staff and data coordinating-and-analysls 
staff. With the exception of two part-cime field interviewers 
^o collected data from the non-Puerto Rican part of the data- 
producing sample, all research assistants, graduate assistants, 
and educational specialists spoke both Spanish and English fluently* 
The division into data collecting and data processing staff was not 
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an absolute division. On several occasions the data processing staff » 
members of which were located In Urbana, south of Chicago, were sent 
to Chicago to collect certain specific pieces of data, and to learn 
first hand what the field staff had to contend with in collecting 
data. Full staff meetings were held in Urbana at regular intervals 
to acquaint the field staff with problems of coordination and cover-* 
age and with data processing and analysis procedures. 

ideally, the field staff would have consisted of one male and 
one female, both fluently bilingual from Hispanic cultural back- 
ground, preferably Puerto Rlcan, with at least a Master's degree in 
Anthropology, Applied Anthropology, or Sociology, and with one 
summer's supervised field work experience. For a number of reasons 
it proved impossible to find full-time field workers with these 
qualifications. The research was done during a period of a record 
low in unemployment and a record high of employment, and during a 
period when *'Great Society'* programs for minorities had created great 
demand for "ethnic" professionals to work in ghetto areas. Hispanic 
ethnics with college degrees were understandably drawn to higher 
educational programs moving them toward advanced degrees, supported 
by Federally funded fellowships. The draft further limited the 
youthful energy and willingness to work long hours in the streets 
of a Chicago poverty stricken neighborhood, were primary qxiallfica- 
tlons as well, recruiting qualified assistants proved to be 
impossible. Thus, the project director also had to train the field 
staff in interviewing, participant observations, and composing 
ethnographic descriptions in the form of field notes. Fortunately 
the first field worker, a young North American married to a Cuban 
who was very fluent in Spanish, easily established rapport with 
the principal sample youths. By April of 1969 we finally were 
able to hire our full-time male field worker, a young Cuban 
sociologist. In mid-May he received notice that he had been 
drafted into the army. Our request for occupational defer- 
ment was refused, and by July we were once again plumbing the 
job market. By September, we sacrificed the mkle feature of our 
job requirement, hoping to utilize the services of our storefront 
para-professionals when maleness was primary to success. We hired 
a young Puerto Rlcan woman to replace him. 

Field Staff, Chicago 

Director: Bilingual; experienced with anthropological research 
in Puerto Rico on adolescents, and with adolescents 
in North American schools. 

Field Interviewers and Observers: 
Full-time 

One bilingual North American, female, B.A. in Spanish, 
married to Cuban. 
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One bilingual male Hispanic ethnic, Cuban, (Drafted 
in 1969). 

One bilingual Puerto Rlcan female, B.A. in Economics, 
minor In Sociology (to replace Cuban) • 

Part-time 

Two North American females (one a Polish ethnic); 
One With an undergraduate degree in Anthropology, 
the other a B.A. in Education. 

Staff Storefront Center, Chicago 

Recreation Supervisor 

Bilingual North American, B.A. in Political 
Science. 

P ara-P ro f es s i on als 

Bilingual Puerto Rican, freshman at University of 
Illinois, Chicago Campus, President of Latin 
Disciples. 

Bilingual Puerto Rican, (high school drop-out), 
Vice President of Latin Disciples. 

Data-Processing Staff, Urbana 

Bilingual Secretary (Bolivian) 

Half-time 

One bilingual male graduate assistant, Ph.D. candi- 
date in Comparative Education and Applied Anthro- 
pology. 

One bilingual male graduate assistant, Ph.D. candi- 
date in School Administration and specialist in 
computer programming. 

Hourly workers were hired as needed to help with various 
phases of the project. 

Data collection . Data for the project were collected by 
participant observation and ethnographic description; with scheduled 
Interviews, and with questionnaires. We also used a self-esteem 
questionnaire in association with the questionnaires. 
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The procedures followed in the methodology of participant 
observation and ethnographic description are described in detail in 
Volume II, Part 2 of this report. However, the use of social net- 
works to locate data-producing respondents should be clarified. 
Our data producing group began with a stratified constant sample of 
youths in the last semester of the seventh grade. We selected addi- 
tional data-contributing informants from the social networks of the 
original sample, specifically their eighth grade teachers, their 
household parents or guardians, the peers in the eighth grade, and 
their household siblings. Through the use of the storefront center we 
set out to obtain data from their friendship peers. But as we 
explain at length in the next section, many problems arose in this 
connection • 

During the second year of the project, additional data were 
collected from a local street gang, a special form of peer relations 
necessary to understand the peer world of both boys and girls, but 
particularly of boys in the neighborhood. 



Questionnaires and Interview Schedules 



Part I: Contact forms* 

Section 1. Student Contact 
Card 



Used for principal student sam- 
ple until residential address 
was verified. Used also for 
youths entering the storefront 
center during 1968-69. 



Part I: Contact forms. 

Section 2. Household Census 



Part II: Teacher Interview Sched- 
ule. 

Section 1. Background 



Used on first contact with all 
principal san^le families of 
student sample. 

Used for initial interview with 
teachers to record background 
data and to provide topics for 
discussion* 



Part II: Teacher Interview Sched- 
ule. 

Section 2. General Informa- 
tion 

Part III: General Student Ques- 
tionnaire. 
Section 0. Social Network 



Used for extended interviews 
with teachers of principal stu- 
dent sample. 

Used to verify general informa- 
flon on principal sample's ob- 
served social network, and to 
relate sample to network of 
friendship choices in eighth grade. 
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Part III: Gtneral Student Quas- 
ticmnaire. 
Section !• 
Section 2. 
Section 3. 
Section 4. 
Section 5. 



Ueed to collect inforaation on 
culture coding of social rela-> 
tionahip8> educational Ideology, 
and occupational ideology. 
Sections nerely represent an 
effort to break up large ques* 
tionnaires into segments that 
could be completed in twenty to 
thirty minute periods. 



Part IV: Parent 
ule* 
Section 1. 



Section 2. 



Interview Sched- 



Section 4. 



Migration, Resi- 
dence and Adjust- 
ment* 

Occupational Ide- 
ology. 

Education of Child- 
ren and the Formal 
Education system. 



Used for interviews with parents 
of principal sample youths. 



Used for follow-up interview 
with principal sample youths 
during spring and summer of 
1970. 



Part V: Follow-up Interview 

Schedule for Principal 
Sample. 
Section 1. Social Network 
Section 2. Re-interview of 

Students 
Section 3. Final Sttident 
Questionnaire 

Language study: The language of the youths of the neighbor* 
hood was studied by a consultant to the project. Dr. Artha Sue Loy. 
(See Appendix B) 

Regular observation and ethnographic description was done on 
three classrooms containing the bulk of our sample youth. A limited 
number of observations with ethnographic descriptions were made on 
all other eighth grade calsses. Participant observations and ethno- 
graphic descriptions were done of events in the sample youths* 
households, in addition to the interviews, when the occasions offered 
themselves. Other ethnographic events were done on school outings^ 
Incidents in the neighborhood, excursions from the neighborhood In 
which a project staff meoiber was Involved. 

Long interviews were done with all the eighth grade teachers 
(seven) of the principal sample. Long interviews were done with 
household parents or guardians, often with both the mother and 
father of the students in the sample. (See Part IV of the interview 
schedules.) In June of 1969, we administered several questionnaires 
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to all students in attendance in all the eighth grade classes. 
In most cases, we used the questionnaires as interview schedules 
for doing face-to-face interviews with our sample, although, the 
field notes on ethnographic observation included information rele- 
vant to many of the questions included on the student qaestionnaires. 

Finally, during the spring and summer of 1970, we used a mod- 
ified version of the student questionnaire to interview the remain- 
ing youths in our student sample, to establish changes in their 
responses to school, and in their educational and occupational 
ideology, and to locate evidence of new loci of culture conflict or 
changes in those discovered during the last year of graonar school. 

Data Analysis: All field notes and recorded interviews were 
processed through the IBM 360 computer. (See Volume II, Part 1, 
for a guide to the computer processing procedures.) 

The BEDRES programs were designed to handle alphanumeric data 
(either prose or verse) through "effective crosslistlng" of all the 
data input. 57 Any sentence in the data set can be located by caUiog 
any of the words the sentence contains. Thus, all the sentences 
containing any given word can be located by reference to that word. 

Effective crosslistlng is accomplished through establishing 
indices for the data set (cf. LEXIC<>N). This permits the con- 
struction of concordances (cf. C0NC0RD) for all key words. 

LEXIcaN III is a program which (1) identifies each unique word 
In a given corpus ,58 (2) which notes the number of occurrences of 
each unique word, (3) which writes out (both on paper and on magnetic 
tape for use with another program) an alphabetized list of the unique 
words and the number of times each word appeared and (4) notes the 
sentences in which each unique word is found .59 

C0NC0RD I, the concordance, takes the list of unique words and 
the list of the sentences in which each unique word appears as deter- 
mined by LEXIC0N III. It uses the information in generating con- 
cordances for any given key word or set of key words. An exaaiple 
follows : 

Single words. Given any single word, such as "D0G," the 
computer will locate all the sentences which contain the word; 
and print them out. The program also prints out the two 
sentences preceding and following the sentence containing 
the key word to allow the researcher to get a feeling for 
the context in which the word appears. 

Any number of such concordances can be run with a single loading of 
the program. 

46 
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Whlle the staff, with training, became effective data collectors 
«U the inferential write-up of qualitative field data was done by * 
the director, since the field staff did not have the theoretical 
training to draft sections of the report. 

The data from all questionnaires and scheduled interviews 
were coded, and coni>uter processed to quantify tiie coded responses. 
These data were analyzed by ethnicity with three values and by aex. 
Ine ethnicity values were: 

Non-Puerto Rlcan (NPR) 

Chicago Puerto Rlcan (CPR) - long term residents of Chicago 
selected by principal sample youth having five (5) years 
of school experience with continental schools. 

Puerto Rlcan Puerto Rlcans (PRPR) - short term residents of 

Chicago selected by youths having five (5) years of school 
experience with Puerto Rlcan schools. 

Only descriptive statistical techniques were used to analyze 
data because of the small size of the data-producing sample for 
many sections of the questionnaires, when spread across the three 
ethnic values. 
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RESULTS 



(a) Introduction 

The results of the study will be presented in terms of four 
general topics. The first of these four gives background Information 
on the migration frcxn Puerto Rico to Chicago and the parents* reaction 
to the neighborhood. After noting the theme of concern over safety 
and security, we turn to the description of a street gang, one 
of the features of the neighborhood often mentioned as a source of 
fear. But we present the "life" of the gang from an Internal per«- 
spectlve pointing out Its Important functions In the lives of youths 
and Its relationship to the dangers so often mentioned by the 
parents. 

The next section turns directly to the question of culture 
and cultural differences between home and school. But in this 
instance the account Is not a "wholistlc" account of the culture 
of the Puerto Rlcan home, but discusses our data on culture codings 
of specific key relationships, that operate in home settings and 
in school settings. This discussion relates directly to our 
original proposal that differences such as these would be a poten- 
tial source of key conflicts between Puerto Rlcan students and 
teachers. 

The third section deals with the question of differences and 
complementarities among the educational ideology, or belief systems, 
of teachers, parents, and youths. The last section focuses directly 
on questions of occupation and belief systems concerning occupatior'^'* 
careers and their relationship to educational careers, ethnicity, 
and the opportunity structure of the lives of the youths. We 
examine opportunity structure mainly in terms of our concept of 
"resource redundancy," or "back-up" resources. 

(b) Migration and the neighborhood 

This report on our results might have begun with a discussion 
of our sample youths in school, where our research actually began. 
But to begin there would be like entering in the middle of a 
drama, a drama whose beginnings many of the CPR youths had either 
forgotten or never knew. But our PRPRs know it and have felt 
the Impact of their migration from Puerto Rico* 

Puerto Rico, a small, mountainous, emerald green island in 
the Caribbean, is 100 miles in length from east to west and 35 
miles in width from north to south. On this tiny expanse two «a4 
one half mllldUm. people live. Another million Puerto Rlcans 
(or children of Island born Puerto Rlcan families) live on the 
mainland, in New York City, Newark, Philadelphia, Boston and 
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Chicago. Given this population density iii a developing economy 
the reasons people would leave seem self-evident. But we asked 
they why, anyway, along with many other questions about their 
departure and their arrival. 

Migration . There is a rather wide spread belief that iimnl«- 
grants from Puerto Rico come mainly from rural areas. In only 
about 38.5% of our Puerto Rican families did the parents or 
household head come from rural areas«^^(See Ques. 7.0«0, Table 7) 
One family was brought from a rural area by a single female who 
married (in this case established a consensual marriage) a 
town-dwelling Puerto Rican male immigrant after she arrived. (We 
counted this family as rural in origin.) The rest came from towns 
and small cities. Another general belief about Puerto Rican immi- 
grants that our data do not confirm is that they are rural 
migrants to Puerto Rico's metropolitan areas, particularly to 
San Juan. They then migrate to the mainland in a second stage 
of a migrating pattern. This migratory course is not characteristic 
of our sample. (See Ques. 10.1.0, Table 7) Only one household 
head migrated to a metropolitan area. Ponce, before moving on to 
the mainland and Chicago. 

Actually, C. Wright Mills found the same thing to be true 
of the Puerto Ricans in New York whom he studied in 1947. As 
he puts the point: 

"Generally, their urban residence on [sic inl Puerto 
Rico was not a step in a journey from country to city 
to overseas voyage. In the main, they always lived 
in cities; only about one out of five can be consid- 
ered rural in origin. The rest have merely changed 
the size and complexity of the city in which they 
live.'^l 

Oscar Lewis's sample of fifty New York City-dwelling Puerto 
Rican families was selected by "referral" from San Juan slum 
relatives. He states that for his sample "the trip to 
New York was generally made in two stages: from rural Puerto 
Rico to San Juan and then to New York City. '^2 perhaps in part 
the difference in conclusion is due to the nature of Puerto 
Rican towns. Though their dense populations lead to their being 
classified by census categories as cities, they generally are 
townlike in social character. The main point is that Puerto 
Rican immigrants tend to have been town dwellers before they 
came to the mainland. They may indeed have come from the 
poorer sections of those towns. We will argue that our group 
is unlike the Lewis sample, for their journey to the mainland 
was not the second stage of a two stage migration pattern. 
Indeed the move to the mainland was the first change in 
locale of residence for slightly over 80% of the whole Puerto 
Rican adult sample .^^ 
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The pull of the chance for economic Improvement is a major » 
if not the major contributing condition co encouraging Puerto 
Ricans to make the journey to the mainland, although a miscellany 
of personal reasons and events may precipitate the lionediate 
decision to make the trip. (See Ques. 12.0.0, Table 7) In some 
respects the mainland seems to serve the common man of Puerto 
Rico as the Western frontier served for the common man of the 
mainland until the early years of this century. It presents an 
alternative to the present, although perhaps fantasized or 
exaggerated in its economic opportunities. Most of our sample 
talked of the economic opportunity or "opportunities" they thought 
the mainland would offer. (See Ques. 21.1.0, Table 7) In several 
cases ve learned of personal problems or crises that encouraged 
them to seriously consider a move to the mainland » but the promise 
if not the reality, of opportunity was apparently an underlying, 
persistently present, and relatively easily accomplished condition 
in their lives. Moreover, it was easy, to reverse themselves, 
to turn around and go home, if things did not work out as well as 
had been expected. 

Friends and family members provided our Puerto Rican sample 
with information about Chicago. (See Ques. 21.0, Table 7) 
Only one Puerto Rican respondent mentioned an agency helped him 
find out about Chicago. Two of the non-Puerto Rican sample men- 
tioned an agency, and equal numbers mentioned family and friends • 
But the Puerto Ricans* responses to the interview question sug- 
gested that stories and accounts of the mainland are common fare 
for conversation in Puerto Rico. With one exception the more 
recent arrivals among the Puerto Ricans recalled having heard 
about the job opportunities and the money paid for jobs in 
Chicago. The longer-resident Puerto Ricans, (CPRs) were about 
equally divided between recalling economic information they knew 
about Chicago, and recalling other things such as about the 
weather, better housing, or even a place with better opportunity 
for their children. This information about their childrens' 
opportunities was not mentioned at all by the recent arrivals, 
i.e., the families of the Puerto Rican educated. But the oppor- 
tunities for education have improved greatly in the last fifteen 
to twenty years in Puerto Rico itself and our adults in the 
families of our Chicago educated Puerto Rican sample, with one 
exception, have lived in Chicago for fifteen years or more. 

The recent Puerto Pican arrivals reported knowing negative 
things about Chicago, usually about crime and degeneracy. So 
their view of the mainland is not all dreamy fantasies. (See 
Ques. 21.1, Table 7) Among the CPRs, only one person recalled 
knowing about crime and related conditions before arriving in 
Chicago. Their recall of negative information concerns the 
weather or no negative information at all. 
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The non-Puerto Rican migrants with one exception, report 
that they had heard nothing about Chicago before they departed 
for the U*S«, suggesting that overseas immigrants made their 
decision to come after arrival in the States* One of the intra- 
migrating respondents said he had heard good payi^ng jobs were avail- 
able in Chicago. Nevertheless, the general lack of advance 
information about Chicago among the NPRs is surprising* But the 
greater frequency at which Puerto Ricans report advance informa- 
tion supports the proposition that Information about the 
economic "opportunities" on the mainland is a pervasive feature 
of life, in Puerto Rico, at least among certain segments of the 
population* 

Just what they expected to find in Chicago, reflects the 
basic reasons for coming. The recent arrivals among the Puerto 
Ricans emphasized that they expected to find "better opportunities" 
and more than one-half of those specifically state they expected 
better economic opportunlly. (See Ques. 21.0.0, Table 7) There 
was greater variation in the replies of the CPRs, although about 
one-half of this group still spoke of expecting better oppor- 
tunities. 

The NPRs give a somewhat different picture. Political 
motivation and the expectation of a better political environment 
is reflected in the response of half of the immigrating NPRs. 
Only one female, in a family that came to Chicago from Virginia, 
mentioned primarily expecting economic improvement. One recent 
Puerto Rican immigrant and two NPR immigrants said they had no 
ideas, no expectations. 

Their expressed expectations contribute to the picture of 
the differences between Puerto Rican migration and the migration 
o. other groups to the U.S. mainland. Subsequent discussions 
of the immigrants' arrivals in Chicago will throw additional light 
on this and related perspectives. 

In response to the more direct question of why they left 
their place of origin, three characteristics stand out. (See 
Ques. 12.0.0, Table 7> For Puerto Ricans, economic factors are 
mentioned by everyone, although over half of the respondents 
included personal reasons of some sort for coming. The women 
often report they came because their husbands had already come 
to the mainland. The general response mejor ambiente from the 
Puerto Ricans was the way the question was answered initially. 
Gentle probing usually revealed economic expectations, often mixea 
with some personal, precipitating development. The personal 
reasons might be given in several ways. "I came for adventure," 
a Ventura ; "I came to earn money for my daughter *s wedding;" 
"I came for a vacation." 
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The two NPR respondents who migrated within the borders of 
the U.S. also mention economic reasons, although perhaps personal 
reasons motivated them also. But those migrants who crossed a 
national political boundary^ eiDpha8lze not economic reasons for 
leaving the place of origin » but political reasons. 

Conceptualizing the situation in terms of "pull" and "push" 
factors we would suggest that there is in Puerto Rico a pervasive 
"pull" of economic character toward going to the United States 
particularly among the unskilled, semi-skilled, and small business 
proprietors, all of whom could use a "stake" to move themselves 
upward in economic status in Puerto Rico — this often includes 
enough money to buy land to build a house or just to build a 
house; and money to buy a farm or a business to get them on their 
feet, or back on their feet again. So the pull to the States is 
complemented by the push of economic strains or stress in Puerto 
Rico. 

There is counter pull however — the strong ties to family 
and friends* Most of these older Puerto Rican adults show deep 
affection for and deep sentiments of loyalty to Puerto Rico, 
perhaps to the point of dreamy fantasies of life when negative 
memories have gradually been forgotten. This hold of "mi patria" 
is altered by personal crisis* Some painful trouble develops 
in the family or with a friend that threatens complications of 
personal confrontations, loss of status through damaging the 
family's reputation in the community or perhaps confrontation 
with authorities of one sort or other. Even if of short duration, 
these developments reduce temporarily at least the counter to 
the pull of "opportunities" in the States. If the economic 
and occupational situation of the individual is good, the pull 
and push do not affect him. But for those who are economically 
marginal or experience economic misfortunes the play of pull, 
counter-pull, and push are present. 

Only one person in our sample reported coming to the 
mainland when he had a good job in Puerto Rico. He reported 
coming foi: a vacation, but staying because the pay for the 
same work was much better on the mainland. So our proposition 
concerning push and pull forces fits the adult with his own 
family of procreation; it probably does not fit the case of 
unmarried youths who decide to come to the States for "aventura" 
or for young females, who come for greater "liberty" from the 
tight constriction of family and community control. The reader 
should recall we are talking of people who come from the small 
towns in the island or from county barrios; the character of ." 
push and pull forces may be very different for the residents of 
the metropolitan slum areas such as San Juan. 

Our pull-then-push construct regrettably is neither tried 
nor supported by the information that over half of the Puerto 
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Rlcan respondents came as a result of "sudden" decisions to leave 
Puerto Rico and come to the mainland. The sequence of events 
does not seem to be "long planned ambition" nor first personal 
crisis, search for alternative, then decision to leave. (See 
Ques. 14.0.0, Table 7) 

To add perspective to our view of the Puerto Ricans, however, 
let us look at the NPRs. They also make their decisions rather 
quickly. The single longest consideration given to coming to 
the U.S. was one year. The other three "political" immigrants 
decided suddenly and came suddenly. The two Southerners also 
described their decision as a short term decision. Of course, 
the decision to come to a specific place is somewhat different 
than the determination that one wants to leave some place. 
Regrettably we did not phrase the question in terms of the 
decision to leave. But the apparent conclusion we can draw 
from this data is that the coupling of the decision to leave with 
a decision about where to go is a sudden one whether the push 
factor is personal or political and the pull factor economic 
opportunity or relief from political-religioua stresses. 

As to returning to their place of origin the overwhelming 
malority of Puerto Ricans do plan to return ; none of the NPR 
migrants plan to return to their place of origin . (See Ques. 16.0.0, 
Table 7) This points up a very distinctive characteristic of 
the Puerto Ricans — most do not intend to settle down permanently 
on the mainland. Moreover, the long tenured Puerto Rican residents 
are slightly more definite about returning permanently to Puerto 
Rico, than are the recent arrivals. Among the recent arrivals 
there was one respondent who definitely did not plan to return; 
another did not know, and two more spoke only of returning for 
vacations. But half the respondents were definite, never about 
a specific time for returning, but definite about the contingency 
conditions. This usually involved meeting some financial goal 
or doing so "when possible," cuando podimos . Interestingly, the 
long tenured residents seem more definite about returning than 
the recent arrivals, and none spoke of returning just for vacations. 
Returning was thought of in terms of permanent return; when 
economic goals were accomplished or when it was possible. 

This special condition of the migration pattern of Puerto 
Ricans we contend is a fundamental factor that needs to be taken 
into account, but which is seldom taken into account, in designing 
educational and occupational training programs for Puerto Ricans. 
We will have much more to say about the implications of this char- 
acteristic of the Puerto Ricans later when we discuss the application 
of our research results. 

The notion of New York City as a point of arrival from which 
a "diaspora" takes place is far too simple a view of the sometimes 
complicated routes that people followed before arriving in Chicago .^^^ 
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About 60% of our Puerto Ricans came directly to Chicago from 
Puerto Rico. (See Ques. 10.1, Table 7) But most of the Puerto 
Ricans also not only had friends but relatives In Chicago before 
they arrived. Two Puerto Ricans, one man and one woman, came to 
Chicago via a stopover In New York* Thus only two persons* route 
fit the stereotype of: a New York diaspora. Two others had been 
to and spent time In the New York and New Jersey area, but had 
returned home to Puerto Rico before going to Chicago. The other 
routes show more variety: Philadelphia, Miami, and then Chicago; 
Springfield, Massachusetts;;, home to Puerto Rico, then to Chicago; 
another vent first to Florida, then to New Jersey, and then to 
Chicago, each stage Interrupted with return trips to Puerto Rico. 

Even the non-Puerto Ricans, both overseas and Intra-natlonal 
migrants followed complicated routes. One major difference, that 
makes the Puerto Rlcan routes distinctive when compared with the 
non-Puerto Ricans, Is the great frequency with which the stages of 
the routes for Puerto Ricans are punctuated by return trips to 
Puerto Rico. Thus, again there Is the reappearance of the repeated 
returns to place and culture of origin that probably carries with 
It the implication of cultural and emotional renewal for the Puerto 
Ricans. Even our intra^-national migrant families did not show this 
great a frequency of return to place of origin. 

The Puerto Ricans, more often than the NPRs, leave spouse and 
children behind, while they come alone to the mainland to establish 
a home. (See Ques. 26.0, Table 7) The NPRs moved along the 
complicated route of the journey either in family groups, or if 
not yet married, in the company of siblings and relatives or at 
least with friends. Perhaps the difference lies mainly in the 
fact that the Puerto Ricans had relatives or friends from their 
own town waiting for them. There is always someone to meet one 
at the air terminal. 

The difference is echoed in the question of who helped them 
when they arrived. Approximately 70% of the earlier arrivals 
among the Puerto Ricans said they received no financial help to 
come to or to get settled in Chicago. (See Ques. 20.0, Table 7) 
But only 37.5% of the recent arrivals from Puerto Rico denied 
receiving financial help; both the intra-national NPR migrants 
denied receiving financial help. The Puerto Ricans who received 
help, particularly the recent arrivals, mention family, and 
sometimes friends as the source of financial help. Two CPRs 
mentioned receiving help from the Migration Division olE the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico to take part in short-term agricultural 
Jobs on the mainland. Only one recent arrival received agency 
assistance, and that from a state welfare agency and a city 
employment agency as soon as he arrived. In contrast with the 
recently arriving Puerto Ricans, three of the NPR families mentioned 
receiving financial help from private agencies, specifically 
ethnic agencies that help political refugees. Thus, private 
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agencies seem to provide assistance to the international talgrants 
in our sample, but Puerto Ricans must rely largely on personal 
relations for adaptive assistance. Most Puerto Ricans are able 
to move within a network of family relationships and friendship 
relationships in their journey to and from the mainland. Half 
of the recent arrivals had relatives in Chicago before chey came* 
Over 70% had friends from the same town. (See Ques. 29.0, Table 7) 
Of the long-resident Puerto Ricans less than half, about 35% had 
relatives, but over 60% had friends here from their own town of 
origin. In contrast 50% of the NPRs knew nobody in Chicago. The 
two intra-national migrants had relatives, siblings to be specific, 
and one had a friend in Chicago before they arrived. Thus the 
fasdliar ties and home town friends proffers to Puerto Ricans a 
cushion of familiar relationships against the strange, hard realities 
of establishing oneself in Chicago. 

Did the friends and relatives help when the Puerto Ricans 
arrived? In a little over 60% of the cases for Puerto Ricans, 
relatives and friends helped. They helped with transportation, 
food, clothing and getting a job. If you have relatives and/or 
friends, you get help from relatives; if not them, then friends. 
Such help may include job opportunities, housing, etc. If one 
knows neither relatives nor friends one fends for himself. But 
agency help is not a prominent feature of the conception of 
options on arrival in Chicago. 

Relatives seem to help the new arrivals get acquainted with 
new friends, but relatives are less important in this regard to 
CPRs and NPRs. (See Ques. 33=1, Table 7) The neighbors in the 
same building are emphasized, by new arrivals, as persons with 
whom they make friends, but are less frequently mentioned by CPRs, 
although perhaps not significantly less. Church and chance meetings 
in the neighborhood are important to the CPRs. Two men from 
each Puerto Rican group mentioned work as a place where they made 
friends. Understandably more CPRs than PRPRs felt it did not take 
long to make friends. But compared with the 100 percent of the NPRs 
who said it did not take long, the Puerto Ricans clearly found it 
somewhat more difficult than non-Puerto Ricans to make friends in 
a new neighborhood. 

While chance meetings are important to al\ the three groups, 
there is a different pattern of emphasis in the non-Puerto Rican 
group. For example, non-Puerto Ricans mention relatives as links 
to new friends only once. Neighbors in the building are less 
frequently mentioned than in the neighborhood generally, although 
this may be a function of the fact that more NPRs than Puerto 
Ricans live in a single family or extended family building. (See 
Ques. 33.4, Table 7) Church is not important to many as a place 
to meet friends, but it is among the more important places to 
CPRs. In sharp contrast to Puerto Ricans, NPR parents find their 
children to be a source of new friends. I have no ready explanation 
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for why only 25% of the recent arrivals from Puerto Rico mention 
meeting friends through their children, while 60% of the NPRs said 
this was a means of getting acquainted in a new neighborhood. It 
is an intriguing contrast to keep in mind when we later focus on 
the youths in our principal sample rather than on their parents. 

The familial-friendship network of Puerto Ricans is clearly 
of great assistance to those who chose to migrate. And it had 
great potential for assisting new arrivals to get settled without 
serious psychological or emotional displacement. It also means, 
however, that the standard agency's means of contacting and assisting 
new arrivals may be ineffective in contacting new Puerto Rican 
arrivals. Perhaps contacts can be encouraged by establishing a 
general reputation among the Puerto Rican community so that many 
relatives know the agency and will direct their kin there. This 
Is a more diffuse, long term, and less controlled means for contacting 
clients than most agencies would allow. 

The familial network probably easily lends itself to ethnic 
specialization in modes of adaptation, Including development of 
occupational niches. But it has not been deliberately utilized 
for this purpose, probably due to the mistaken notion, in our 
view, that all ethnic occupational specialization is a dead-end 
street or a direct route to low wage poverty. Yet, these are the 
very types of agencies that most readily offered assistance to 
international Immigrants. It need not be so, but this question 
will be discussed at length in the final section on interpretation 
and application of results. 

The Neighborhood . Once having established themselves , one 
might like to know whether they in turn help other relatives or 
friends to get settled. (See Ques. 30.0a, Table?) The Puerto 
Ricans report helping new arrivals more frequently than non- 
Puerto Ricans. However, when the latter sample does help they 
tend to report helping more people. But Puerto Ricans tend to 
emphasize helping relatives, while none of the NPRs mention giving 
help to relatives. Indeed, among Puerto Ricans, apparently the 
longer one Is on the mainland, the more likely one is to have helped 
relatives get settled by providing help with jobs or housing. 
Every long-resident Puerto Rican has helped someone get settled. 
On the other hand the recent arrivals mention helping more people 
than CPRs. 

The attitude toward the neighborhood of the recent arrivals 
among the Puerto Rican Is more positive than the attitude of the 
other two groups. (See Ques. 25.0, Table 7) About 50% are positive 
or neutral and 50% are negative. The longer resident CPRs are 
about 62.5% negative, and the NPRs are 90% negative toward the 
neighborhood. Two families are negative because of the presence 
of so many Puerto Ricans or "Spanish** as they are often called. 
Recent Puerto Rican arrivals appear to feel the neighborhood is 
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as gocxl aSy or better than, other neighborhoods. Not so, most of 
the CPRs and the NPRs* In comparing this neighborhood with others » 
it is interesting that CPRs are more negative about the neigh- 
borhood than are NPRs. (See Ques. 25.0.0y Table 7} This growth 
of dissatisfaction, may, of course, be part of the emotional 
development that motivates the search for a better place to live 
In the suburbs, when financial circumstances seem to permit it. 
But freedom of choice about where to go is apparently not as 
open for the Puerto Ricans. 

The opinion of the neighborhood compared with that of their 
place of origin is a different matter to the new arrivals. 
Fifty percent feel their Puerto Rican neighborhood was better than 
this one, as do the CPRs. But the latter give a slight edge to 
this neighborhood as being better. The general negativism of the 
NPRs shows up again in this comparison. Unlike the Puerto 
Ricans, none report it as better than their neighborhood of 
origin, and only two regard it as the same, including those NPRs 
who are not migrants but have lived in other neighborhoods. 
The two PRPRs who regard the neighborhood as better felt so 
because of jobs and receiving more money. The positive CPRs 
mention jobs but also better physical condition of their dwelling. 
The negativism of the NPRs cover a number of considerations; 
crime, noise, other ethnics and the school. The family that 
was negative about school moved from the neighborhood to the 
suburbs before this interview was done, for the sake of better 
schools. 

The reasons for the negative attitudes, when elaborated, 
focus on gangs, problems In controlling youth, crime and danger. 
The Puerto Ricans tend to emphasize crime and danger more than 
non-Puerto Ricans. This then opens up the question of the place 
of gangs in the neighborhood and the view of the neighborhood 
from the point of view of a street gang. 

The Latin Disciples . The general social structure of the 
Latin Disciples is very much like the social structure described 
in other gangs in Chicago. Thus the structure of the Vice 
Lords, a Black gang described by Kelser before it became a 
federated regional gang, had a structural form much like the 
Latin Disciples* The basic organizational structure was a 
division into senior, junior and peewee age-grades. ^^xhe ^ge 
distribution in each of these levels is a kind of easy-going 
older and younger division. Some of the boys, or "guys" who 
were sixteen and almost all of the boys who were over sixteen 
were in the senior level group. The peewee group consisted of 
some of the guys who were sixteen and almost all of the fifteen, 
fourteen, and thirteen year olds. The thirteen year olds for the 
most part were the "incoming" Disciples. The general unincorporated 
group of boys that was younger than the peewees was called "little 
guys," and many were relatives of the older boys. There was a 
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special relationship between the little guys and the older 
members of the gang, particularly th^ seniors, that we will 
describe later when we talk about the functions of the gang 
for the young people and youth in the neighborhood including 
the younger boys. 

Recruitment tended to be not only via relatives but also via 
friendship networks. Thus the younger boys, the peewees "get 
their own friends to join their own club."66The leaders of the 
gang, or as they were called by the members themselves, the 
"main guys" consisted of a president who had been president 
since the gang started, and a vice-president who had been 
vice-president since the gang started; and war counselors 
consisting of three other charter members of the gang. These 
five comprised the main five and were regarded as the main 
guys. However the term "main guy" may also be applied to one 
of the older seniors who spends a lot of time in the center, 
is a participant in a lot of the decisions, and is in on 
a lot of the important action that takes place for the gang. 
Key qualities in continuing in one's role as leader of the group 
are a combination of "the ability to handle yourself," which 
refers to the fact that one is physically able to both defend 
oneself and be aggressive in order to counter the aggression of 
others; brains, or sufficient intelligence to be able to utilize 
other means of handling problems that arise rather than always 
resorting to the use of physical force. Physical force In 
encounters is a pervasive, dominant scene in the life of the 
gang, ranging all the way from pseudo-fighting to very serious 
street conflicts sometimes involving handling guns and other 
destructive weapons. But the key to a good leader was that 
he could seek out alternative ways of resolving conflicts and 
differences with other gangs without loss of their "rep." 
But he also had to be a good strategist in the encounters 
with the other gangs so that he did not constantly involve 
his gang in having to exercise their inter-gang war prowess. 
The following quote from the gang president about the history 
of the personal qualities that allowed him to continue as leader 
explains the required qualities: "Well, it looked to me like It 
was a lot physically when I was younger and then when I got 
older some of the guys got stronger than I but I still out- 
smarted them somehow, so they said okay." He goes on to say 
"I always try to use my brains rather than strength; I always 
try to talk my way out of something. Unless I*m really riled 
up, then I use my strength. "67 

In addition to main guys who have rather central positions 
in the organization, there was a set of guys known as "respected 
guys." This included all t-he main guys, but in addition some 
other members of the gang who were respected because of certain 
special characteristics including perhaps the quality of 
being cheerful or being able to think up interesting things 
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to do, being able to play pool or ping pong well, and being very 
good at the various kinds of sports activities that are the 
mainstay of the day-to-day life of the gang. A further aspect 
of the organization is the fact that members, particularly the 
foain guys, were very close to one another personally and were 
said to be "like brothers'* to each other, brothers who would 
defend each other, "not only if necessary, but even if not 
necessary/* 

There was a kind of initiation, a rite of passage for entry • 
It was not highly elaborated but all had to go through a boxing 
match to show their courage and strength and ability, even if 
they did not win the boxing match, before they were finally incor- 
porated into the group. Prior to that there was some general 
discussion about whether people liked the guy including a 
discussion with the more respected senior members of the gang.^^ 

The significance of sports in the gang's life is reflected 
in some measure by the fact that the gang started as a baseball 
team* They were doing very well, too. Their baseball team 
Included a Polish boy. At that time there was an older boys* 
team around called the "Disciples" and the president of the Latin 
Disciples reported they liked that name. Thus they asked the 
older boys if they could use it and were told "yes," if they 
called themselves the Junior Disciples. After the baseball 
season was over they decided to start going to the dances and 
become a group admired by others, to become the kind of people 
who were invited to the dances. Thus while they bej^an ^s a base- 
ball team, apparently around the time they were in the seventh 
grade or going into the eighth grade, the next year they began 
to expand into something that was more than jusc a group* It 
was then that they started having the gang fights, their first 
gang fight being with some older boys called the San Francisco 
Boys* This particular encounter, their first fight, included 
being shot at. But they went on getting more organized and 
getting to be a larger and larger club until they reached a 
point at which they had two sections* One section had about 
sixty members and the other section, located several blocks 
away, had about seventy members. 

The president described 1967 as a time when Puerto Ricans 
were not so much fighting other Puerto Rican gangs but when 
Puerto Ricans were fighting Poles. They apparently formed an 
alliance in these encounters with the Spanish Lords. Then, 
beginning in 1968 they started having trouble with the Latin 
Kings, a contiguous Puerto Rican gang that also had many members 
at The Grammar School. The competition with the Latin Kings 
came about because the Latin Kings decided that the Disciples 
were getting too big and had become a threat to them. The 
fights often developed not on the street but at dances and they 
often involved encounters with police. 
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A great calamity struck the gang in 1968 at a large dance 
they had sponsored in order to make money • Sponsoring a dance was 
one of the key ways in which the group made money to support 
their activities « On that fateful winter night there were other 
gang members attending the dance, since one of the objectives 
of giving a dance was to collect as much money as possible from 
as many as possible* A fight broke out between some Latin Kings 
and boys from another gang* A Latin King was shot and as the 
assailants were rushing from the dance hall they encountered 
one of the Latin Disciples coming upstairs from the basement where he 
was getting ice. One of the Disciples who witnessed the event 
said apparently the assailants thought that he was going to try 
to stop them and so shot him, very near the heart. He died 
that night • This incident so depressed the gang and so shook the 
confidence of the leader in his ability to lead (in some ways he 
seemed to blame himself and his own decisions for having brought 
it about) that the gang for a time lost Its organizational verve 
and viability. . This meant it lost .membership and thus might well 
have gone out of existence. 

The interview from which most of this material is taken was 
done in the summer of 1969. The events being described took 
place in November of 1968. Thus it appears that we encountered 
the gang when its organizational spirit was at a low ebb. While 
the two sections still seemed to exist, the most active members- 
ship was located in section A that started hanging out next to 
the project storefront center. 

The association with the Black Disciples on the south side 
was apparently highly tenuous if it existed at all. The Latin 
Disciples were aware of them and they were also aware of their 
well publicized political activities. 

The number of Disciples is an apparently always approximated 
number; so far as we know there is no membership list and counting 
the ;:;embers was always a matter of starting to call off the names. 
But the combination of the participant observation throughout 
the year and the interviews that were done led us to count 
approximately fifty-eight boys who were sufficiently participant 
in the group to be called members. However, membership was marked 
by a brief initiation of boxing with boxing gloves. Thus checking 
how many of the members of that fifty-eight were absolutely 
official members, that is had gone through that process was almost 
a problem in indeterminant knowledge. As a matter of fact we were 
not the only ones who suffered from this problem of knowing who 
were fomuxlly members and who were not* At times disputes arose 
about fonral membership. A member might accuse another boy who 
was in the center and using its facilities of not being a member. 
And if no one could really argue that that was the case, then 
they would go through the boxing bout again to confirm membership. 
There were however, approximately thirty to fotty consistently 
active and well-recognized members. 
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The ethnicity of the gang was both Spanish-speaking and non*^ 
Spanish-speaking. One of the important conceptual areas in the 
cognitive life of the gang was ethnicity. Their categorizations 
were In the main three: White; Puerto Rican; and Black. The 
White-Puerto Rican boundary was one that separated non-Spanish- 
speaking from the Spanish-speaking. Thus Puerto Ricans Included 
all of those who were thcniselvcs from or had parents who were from 
countries of Hispanic traditioa and of Spanish language. That group 
then included the several Mexican and Cuban members of the gang* The 
Whites were those who did not cpeak Spanish* It is likely that a 
non-Hispanic manber vho had developed a great facility in speaking 
Spanish ^raduclly would have been regarded as Puerto Rican* Blacks 
of course were also non-Spanish-speaklng and were referred to as 
Black. There ware no black members at the time that we began our 
contact with the Disciples, although during the year a Black did 
come to the group requesting membership. He was considered, but 
there vras soTue suspicion about his motives for asking to join, pre- 
cisely the kind of thing that would have eliminated any person who 
had asked to join. He obviously, however, could handle himself at 
the pool table and was able to handle himself physically. 

In terms of language, as well as membership, the gang was 
bilingual and bicultural although Puerto Rican culture dominated 
the gang. A Cuban field researcher observed that even the Cuban 
members w^re very Puerto Rican in their dress and their demeanor 
and in the way they spoke Spanish. 

There were no regular female members but there were girls 
associated with the boys, and in several different ways. There 
were sone girls who came around and it was said of an earlier 
era uhcn the gang occupied a basement and was giving a number of 
parties that a group of girls hung aroimd. And they called 
thomselves the Disciplettes. During the period of our observation 
there was a group of about three or four girls that came by with 
some regularity and went out with the boys but their connection 
with the gang member3 not in any way formal. A second set of 
girls were relatives of sone of the boys who came by regiilarly 
and because of come special conditional arrangement in their 
families were r.llowed to cone to the center and associate with 
the boys. In addition there were a few girls who were novias, 
girltriends, but in the raere serious, Puerto Rican sense who 
did come by when their boyfriends vrere there. However, most 
of the boys carefully kept their novias away from the center, 
sinply to keep dcra the conflicts between themselves and the 
other boyn vhom they felt did not treat the girls with respect. 
Thus there was aluays an interest in having girls around but the 
girls in the boys' lives who were important to them were not allowed 
to hr/^g around the center. Ihis simply duplicates in the attitudes 
of the gang members themselves the attitudes of the parents toward 
hav^n'* their daughters rear or in the center that was ordinarily 
used by can^ nenbers even if it v^ere so used at different times of day 
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The gang naturally functions in very Important ways in the 
lives of these boys and young men, these youths. In its simplest 
terms it is a voluntary association with special characteristics, 
just as certain young peoples* voluntary associations in churches 
are different from their voluntary associations in schools. But 
the street gang was specially adapted to the condition of this 
neighborhood outside the household and outside the school, as 
It was particularly adapted to the ecology of life of youths in 
this neighborhood in the streets. 

One of the most pervasive emotions among all the people 
in this area is the emotion of fear or a sense of lack of physical 
security. One simply must be very careful because he will be 
set upon, robbed, beaten, and exploited; so in that respect it 
is dangerous. This danger is recognized by the schools which 
exercise great care in controlling the entry from the outside. 
It is recognized in the homes and apartments through the large 
locks that are used on the doors, the great care with which 
knocks on the door are greeted or not greeted, and the general 
caution of people about being out on the street, particularly 
after dark or when general danger is threatened. From the point 
of view of the people in the households and from the perspective 
of the people in the schools, and certainly from the point of view 
of the Whites in the household, the gang itself was part of the 
thing they fear. And indeed it might be said at a certain point 
the gang could be instrumental or a factor in driving Whites out 
of the neighborhood. However, from inside the gang one also sees 
the condition of fear, but sees the gang as a kind of security 
guard on which not only members can call, but relatives and even 
friends of the gang members can call. One of the peivasive char- 
acteristics of the gang was their physical prowess and their 
physical activity. This ranged all the way from the mock fighting 
and wrestling that went on in the center to the most serious 
gang encounters that included lethal weapons and at times guns, 
when the encounter was regarded as particularly dangerous and when 
there was reason to believe that the opposing gang or group 
carried guns and would use them. 

Rules of the gang were enforced through physical means if the 
individual who legitimately might have followed orders was re- 
luctant. Legitimizing following orders was in part a matter of 
physical dominance. Thus the project supervisor, who was not a 
member of the gang, as well as the gang leaders, had to be able 
to enforce demands they made once they decided that certain 
rules were to be followed, demands were to be met, or orders were 
to be executed. 

Another key need that the gang provided was the organization 
of activities. The age period of youths that we are dealing with, 
ranging from thirteen to nineteen or twenty years of age, is a 
period when recreational activities aud entertainment are very 
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Important in the lives of the young people. The extracurricular 
activities of the school and other organizations such as church 
groups engaged some young people ir. the neighborhood, but they 
reached a very limited part of the youth population because 
many of the youths in the neighborhood were not members of the 
sponsoring organization. That is not to suggest that gang 
members do not participate in the extracurricular activities of 
the high school when they are interested and qualified to do so; 
they did. Indeed, ROTC, along with its various activities, was 
a very attractive high school activity for many members of the 
gang. Sports in high school were very important to many members 
of the gang. But it should be remembered that many of the extra- 
curricular activities in high schools have a grade achievement 
qualification and while the members of the gang ranged all the way 
from complete failures to highly successful students, the proportion 
of the gang members who were able scholars was very limited. 
Thus, out of a gang of thirty-five, perhaps no more than ten were 
sufficiently strong academically to qualify for many of the 
extracurricular activities in the high school. On the other 
hand, there was a general attitude that perhaps one of the few 
reasons to go to school with any enthusiasm was because of the 
extracurricular activities that were there. The gang leader 
stayed in school and said extracurricular activities made it 
tolerable. He said, "But while going to school most of the guys 
don*t work. Let's say, maybe, one out of three works, not all 
of them. They always like to be in school, because there are more 
activities in school to join up with." That figure should be 
recognized as reflecting one-third of those who are in school. 
However, the same leader goes on to say, "...most of the guys 
right now have either quit school or are thinking of quitting school 
and getcing a permanent Job and making enough bread to get out of 
the house or something like that ov get out of town. Host of these 
guys are anxiovis to get out of this town." 

One of the realities of the relationship of the dropouts to 
the schools, of course, is that it fluctuated. We observed the 
process of becoming a dropout, re-entering, and again becoming 
a dropout two or three times during the year for a number of 
the gang members. Thus the activities of the gang were critical 
and important for the boys. This is particularly so during the 
sujcimer. In addition to sports such as football, Softball, and 
baseball y including participation in a baseball league, the gang 
offered access to dances, organized campings and outings and or- 
ganized wresuling. 

Drugs and "".he use of alcohol were also part of the life of 
this neighborhood in the strpftts. And the boys used them. Their 
attitudes toward them were not completely open, however. Alcohol, 
marijuana, and some pills were regarded as all right. There was 
a general dread of the use of heroin. There was a very strong 
negative feeling on the part of some of the main guys toward 
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glue-sniffing. LSD was regarded as a kind of crazy embodiment. 
Beer was the main source of alcohol partly because of cost. Mari- 
juana, however, was regarded as the "kin^];" of the means to highs. 
And so it was being used by the Disciples as much as it was on 
college campuses and in many high schools in 1969 and 1970. When 
one was on a high, the streets were extremely dangerous. The 
parents of almost all the youths were strongly opposed to their 
taking drugs or drinking heavily and consequently did not pruvlde 
much of a haven while a youth was on a high. And there were often 
severe consequences administered by parents after they revived. 
Consequently the gang and its members was a place where one could 
recover with some protection. That is precisely what the gang 
offered. That did not mean that after glue-sniffing one got very 
kindly treatment. It also did not mean that he was free of 
jibes and cutting remarks that related to the use of certain 
drugs. But the gang was a recovery haven. Moreover, the gang 
probably served as a site for socialization into the use of alcohol 
and drugs, but might well also be regarded as a setting in which 
there was not only knowledge about the use of drugs but some 
knowledgeable attitudes about limits on usage. 

The other way in which the group served was frankly as a 
small-change resource to poor young people for things like hamburgers, 
beers, and cigarettes. That is, it was a kind of commune that 
pooled resources. There was no central pooling, but if one member 
had sufficient funds to buy cigarettes, beer, or other small-change 
goodies, or had picked them up through petty theft, these were 
shared with che other members of the group. 

In connection with this, there was another important economic 
resource. This related also to another part of the ecology of the 
neighborhood that we dealt with under discussion of contacts with 
the police. Its economic side was bail. One probably thinks 
of threats coming mainly from the street in this neighborhood, but 
another serious threat in the life of these young people was the 
police. From their point of view, they were constantly being raided 
by the police. They were being stopped, being picked up, being 
taken to the police station, kept over night, and exposed to the 
macabre life of city jails. Thus, the gang was a critical resource 
with respect to hail problems. One of the alarms to which the 
members responded the quickest was word that someone had been 
picked up by the police. They immediately attempted to locate htm 
and often brought resources to him through legal counsel provided 
by the local iMCA. They alerted and supported the family if the 
family were attempting to get the individual out of jail. If the 
family could not cover the cost of bail, they helped collect the 
money to do so. 

Contact with the police and arrest were regular and constant 
parts of daily life as it was viewed from the Center. Thus word 
drifted in over and over again that someone had been picked up 
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for causes ranging from truancy (which was a rather frequent 
charge) through some more serious accusations of robbery and 
extortion. Thus, if a young boy were picked up for the first 
time by the police, the gang sounded the alarm and was the major 
resource of coping information* That is, they knew how to get 
him out and provide him with the know-how of negotiating and dealing 
with the police, with securing counsel, with attempting to get 
the charges dropped. 

But looking at the whole process from the point of view from 
the gang, our feeling was that serious occupational disability 
probably developed from educational problems such as truancy 
because arrest and having to stay over in jail was so often a 
part of that violation* There is some evidence that this regular 
contact with police and jail through truancy is a precursor of 
later, more serious, delinquency involved in individuals' lives. 
But from our point of view and from the point of view of occupational 
mobility later in life, we wondered what this kind of police 
encounter and record would mean for many of the youths, including 
youths in the last years of high school before they were about to 
drop out* 

Finally, and in a form of summing up, one can see the gang 
as a source of information, of know-how, and of socialization of 
dealing with many of the serious problems of the neighborhood. 
Beyond that, the gang was a group way of exploiting the environ- 
mental resources. We have mentioned several examples of the way 
in which the gang served as a kind of cooperative that allowed 
some pooling of limited resources. We have referred to the fact 
that it could serve as a morey-eaming organization from time to 
time in order to earn the funds to support the very important 
recreational activities for the young people. 

However, one other respect in which gangs have come to serve 
very importantly in the lives of the young people is to access 
resources outside the neighborhood itself via relationships with 
certain agencies, social service agencies. In turn, they often 
acted as part of the political numbers that were needed by some 
agencies, for example such as the Spanish Action Committee, 
during a parade or political demonstration. The SAC asked the 
"D's" for just such support in a protest parade. Turning to 
another example, the principal of The Grammar School offered Jobs 
to individuals in the gang and granted the use of the school yard 
in return for their help in controlling some of the violence in 
the school and providing certain limited kinds of security for 
the school area. 

Our project illustrated another important mechanism in 
exploiting environmental resources. We were a research project 
whose business was gathering data and information. Thus the 
negotiations were set up with us to allow us to use the storefront 
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Center for our information-gathering activities even while the 
Disciples were occupying it. But there was some very careful 
horse-trading regarding the conditions of use of the Center so 
that we could collect information. They were very leery and 
suspicious of information-gathering agencies. They did not want 
to give information freely. Many aspects of their lives could be 
easily regarded as nonlegal or illegal, and free dispersement of 
inform'^tion about themselves was simply a foolish policy on their 
part. Moreover, the adjacent gang. The Latin Kings, had gone 
through the experience of being used by the police as an information- 
gathering unit. This may or may not have been entirely true but 
the Disciples themselves often referred to the fact that the gang 
had been used to gather information on narcotics, pushers, sources, 
and the like. And from the point of view of the gang we were 
really just another outside institution coming in to gather 
information and perhaps exploit them in using as means of 
gathering information. So we ran into heavy resistance to the 
more standardised means of gathering information such as inter- 
views and were completely unsuccessful in attempting to train 
and develop the two gang leaders in the more professional kind 
of occupation of interviewing. This probably had much to do with 
their sense of danger and threat in regard to information. 

But they did allow us to observe and to have a member of 
the staff present as a recreational supervisor, and through the 
process of participant observation and descriptive field notes 
on participant observation a good deal of Information on the day- 
to-day life of the gang was finally put together. But the ne- 
gotiations with us and the fact that they had something that 
was of value to us «Tid could negotiate and trade off resources 
that we had for items or things that they had and we wanted, was 
an illustration of another in^ortant function of the gang for the 
boys who were members. 

This then is a view of the gang from the inside. In subsequent 
sections we will discuss the gang from the point of view of parents, 
particularly NPRs and CPRs and will discuss the position in 
relation to the phenomena of "hijos de la casa" and "hijos de la 
calle." 
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(c) Culture and Social Relations * 

Cultural factors played a key role in our original proposal, as a 
mechanism to explain the development of educational problems and, with 
the accumulation of educational problems, the development of certain 
social disabilities. During the course of research ve continued to 
consider cultural phenomena, but began to recognize «:hat cultural dif*- 
ferences and misunderstanding could exist without having serious con- 
sequences in school failure or reduction of access to better jobs. 
The key to occupational consequences seemed to be the way in which the 
cultural differences were used in hierarchization of people and rela- 
tionships in institutional organizations. This latter issue will be 
discussed in the subsequent sections on education and occupation. 
This present section reports on the study of culture arising out of 
our original conception of the problem of educational problems and 
occupational disabilities. 

Culture and Interpersonal Behavior in the Home , In Puerto Rico, 
the movement of adolescent girls outside the home is severely restric- 
ted, particular to prevent her being alone with males her age and 
older. Through the eighth grade student questionnaires we attempted 
to clarify the nature of the restrictions that are placed on the 
Puerto Rican girls in their relationships with boys as contrasted 
with the NPR girls in this same age range. We had anticipated find- 
ing evidence that the restrictions on girls continued to hold with 
some strength among the CPRs as well as the Puerto Ricans who had 
been here for a shoiLer length of time. We attempted to do this by 
first asking students about strictness of their parents and then 
turning to the question of how free girls were to go places without 
being accompanied by an adult or some other person regarded as a 
kind of modern day duenna or chaperon. In this eliciting procedure 
we turned up a strong thematic emphasis on safety and security as 
the basis for being accompanied by someone else rather than protec- 
tion of the girls' virginal reputation. This theme was evident in 
the replies of the NPRs as well as from the replies from Puerto Rican 
portion of the sample. Thus the restrictions on the movement of 
Puerto Ricans as compared to North American's and in particular Puerto 
Rican girls became a minor theme in the sample responses to the vari- 
ous facets of this subject. 

In general, the youths regarded their parents as strict. Over 
75% of the youths indicated that the adults at home were strict on 
them. (See Ques. 4.1, Table 2) The CPRs were 100% i agreement 
with the idea that adults at home were strict. This 100% might be 
compared with the two-thirds each of the NPRs and PRPRs who agreed 
about parental strictness. While the difference between CPRs and 
the other students may have no significance, it may also reflect 
the generally ''tighter ship" that the highly mobile CPRs In our 
household sample displayed. (See Ques. 4.1, Table 2) 
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We explored the youths reported relationship with the mothers and 
fathers and the question of relative strictness. We found that the 
students » particularly the Puerto Rlcans, got along better with their 
mothers than with their fathers. The response was strongest among 
PRPRs wh^re 100% said that they got along better with their mother than 
with their father. The CPRs held an intermediate position with 60Z 
indicating that they got along better with the mother and 40% divided 
between getting along better with the father and getting along with 
both equally well. The NPRs showed a somewhat different split in 
pattern, about half and half between getting along better with mother 
than with father and one indicating that he got along with both parents 
equally well. 

The personal relationship reported by the PRPRs with their parents 
reflects a relatively well-known pattern about the organization of 
Puerto Rican households in which the father is held in some awe and is 
regarded with a rather formal level of respect. Underneath this awe, 
there is a full sense, in the modal family, of the father caring a 
great deal and being strict because he cares. This impersonal basis 
for affection is often misunderstood in North American contexts where 
more personalis tic, companionship relationship dominate in the father- 
children role relations. We find then that the culture code charac- 
teristic of Puerto Rico holding over into the Chicago setting, but 
the code shows evidence of an intermediate degree of change with CPRs. 
That is, CPRs hold a less extreme position on describing their rela- 
tionship with the mother as being better. The sample is small and 
one cannot lean too strongly on it, but it suggests that this may be 
a firm empirical finding about the cultural experience of Puerto 
Ricans in the United States. In other words the experience in the 
city places > great deal of pressure on the parent-child relationship 
and the culture coding governing that relationship. It is one area 
where great intercultural stress may occur and this domain may display 
what we describe as cultural antinomy rather than complemertarity. 

The relationship with the mother, however, is apparently not 
because Puerto Rican mothers are less strict. We asked which parent 
is the more strict of the tvo. The Puerto Ricans tended to indicate, 
but not in the majority, that one parent was not stricter than the 
other. When we asked which one was the more strict an equal number 
said both were equally strict as responded that the father was 
stricter. One of the keys to the easier relationship that seems to 
obtain between the mother and Puerto Rican youngsters Is the fact 
that they describe her as more understanding and cooperative. This 
does not mean however that she is not strict. So while the mother 
is not likely to be stricter than the father in Puerto Rican families 
one often finds that mothers and fathers are equally strict* If, how- 
ever, one 1^ stricter than the other, it will tend to be the father. 
(See Ques. 6.01, 6.10, 6.11, Table 2) 
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The form of strictness revealed some differentiation between the 
NPRs and the Puerto Ricans. (See Que.j. 4.2, Table 2) The North 
American sample more frequently Indicated physical kinds of punishment 
were used to express strictness, while the Puerto Rican youths reported 
in milder tones that their behavior vas corrected'* or that they were 
told not to do something, or what to do. ^ 

In their responses the students indicated that the parents were 
strict about a variety of things including smoking and grooming, but 
among the Puerto Ricans the idea of being strict about staying out 
or running around was a prevalent theme. The NPR responses are scat«- 
tered. One has the Impression that the Puerto Rican youngsters expe- 
rience some focal strictness around their physical movement, which 
initially we might have related to the stronger restrictions on girls, 
but that might be equally a manifestation of the anxiety about safety 
on the streets in the neighborhood. 

Physical movement of the youths was liable to receive attention 
from the parents. We further explored this by asking about the idea 
of being chaperoned. And we explored just who might be the best 
chaperon. Thus we asked about older sister, older brother, younger 
sister and younger brother. (See Ques. 8.3.1, 8.3.2, 8.3.3, and 
8.3.4, Table 2) It is clear that among the Puerto Ricans the older 
sister is the preferred chaperon. The NPR sample clearly favors no 
one as a chaperon, but if anyone must, the NPRs favor their older 
brother. The Puerto Ricans, both the CPRs and the PRPRs, on the 
other hand very definitely favor an older sister as chaperon. The 
older brother is of nearly equal favor with the Puerto Rican youths. 
Younger sister and younger brother are definitely *'out" for the North 
Americans and are not very well favored by the Puerto Rican portion 
of the sample. One PRPR accepts both the younger brother and the 
younger sister as a chaperon, if one must have a chaperon. The rea- 
son we ask about who might chaperon, who might accompany one on the 
street, relates to the fact that in Puerto Rico the restriction on 
the freedom of girls in their early teens is accomplished in many 
cases by making sure that a younger brother or younger sister goes 
along with her. But, of course, the responses to the questionnaire 
reflect not the view of parents, but the point of view of youths 
themselves. The clear indication of opinion on the part of North 
American NPR youths that younger brothers and sisters definitely are 
out is in contrast with the less definite response of the Puerto 
Ricans. Yet safety overrides the other factor in the considerations 
of who must be accompanied by another person when going out. This 
point is reflected in the reasons given for preferring an older sister 
or older brother as chaperon. The NPRs emphasize that the older 
sister would by nosey. But the Puerto Ricans emphasize that the older 
sister would be understanding and also would be knowledgeable about 
getting around. They favor the older brother for the same reason. 
And when they discuss younger brothers and sisters the youths indi«- 
cate that they do not know much about life outside the home, not even 
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as much as the youth him or herself. Thus the theme among the CPR 
youths is knowing your way around outside the home and having some- 
one with you who helps protect you from the danger, knows the world 
outside, and the world of the street. A number of the North American 
youngsters suggested that an older brother might have a car, which 
may account for the fact that 50% of them mentioned that an older 
brother was more desirable as chaperon. But, they too indicated 
and emphasized the safety factor when choosing an older brother. 

When asked whether parents allowed them to go out with friends 
without adult supervision, we have a clear indication that the NPRs 
are allowed to do this. But from the Puerto Rlcans and among the 
PRPRs there was a notable difference between CPRs and PRPRs indi- 
cating a more conservative attitude on the part of the parents of 
PRPRs toward allowing them out with friends without adult supervi- 
sion. (See Ques. 10.1, Table 2) When asked what kind of events a 
girl should be permitted to attend with a boy, the restrictions on 
the Puerto Kican girls tended to show up in the responses of the 
PRPRs. Two-thirds of the PRPRs said that there were no events that a 
girl should be permitted to attend with a boy. The NPRs indicated 
a positive answer to the question with only one person being doubtful 
about a girl being allowed to attend events with a boy. And the CPRs 
held an intermediate position on the question with 40% indicating that 
there were some events that girls could attend with boys, but there 
were also 40% who did not answer the question at all. This suggests 
that there might have been some feeling of ambiguity in the CPRs* 
response. Finally with respect to the question of whether a boy 
should be chaperoned there is clear indication of feeling from both 
the NPRs and the CPRs that he should not be chaperoned. Two of the 
Puerto Rican girls indicated that a boy should be chaperoned and 
while this may be a classic case of sour grapes, it may also indicate 
a tendency of the Puerto Ricans, even with respect to the boys, to be 
somewhat more conservative about the movement and freedom of movement 
of boys outside the home. (See Ques. 17, Table 2) 

This may be a question of age. In response to the question of 
when parents granted them the freedom to go out without supervision, 
the NPRs tended to respond with greater frequency in terms of the 
age at which the priviledge was granted. They were granted this 
priviledge at the age of ten to twelve while the Puerto Ricans 
tended to mention ages of thirteen or fourteen. 

The thematic emphasis on safety in the Puerto Rican youths' 
discussion of parental restriction on the movements outside the 
household is reminescent of Mencher's discovery in New York of 
the process and concept of hiios de la casa (children of the house^ 
as contrasted with hiios de la calle (children of the street).'" 
That is one way Puerto Rican parents tried to cope with both the 
physical dangers of the street to their children and the moral danger of 
the bad influence of other youths~to violate Puerto Rican culture code, 
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as well as the influence toward drugs, fighting, and crime (seen by 
Chicago parents to be epitomized in the street gangs) . 

We found this impetus of Puerto Kican parents not only to restrict 
young children, adolescent girls, but the young teenage sons as well. 
The ideal was to have a special room, preferably a basement room where 
they would stay when not in school, or with the family, or working 
part-time (which many, many of the youths did). To amuse themselves, 
often pool tables were added to make the *'nice basement'* room more 
attractive. We will discuss the question further in relationship to 
the parents' report on the efforts to restrict the movements of their 
children. 

The general picture is that Puerto Rican youths are more restricted 
than are North American youths. But the basis for the strictness in 
both cases has to do with safety as much as with traditional codes of 
rules relating to restricting movement. At a number of points one finds 
evidence for greater restriction on young teenage girls, a pattern of 
culture continuing to operate in the lives of these youths in barrios 
of Chicago, Thus while the responses to these questions have not 
been definitive, the picture of a normative code that reinforces the 
field data from participant observation shows that the Puerto Rican 
girls experience a good deal of stress from cultural contrariety 
between household culture and the North American code concerning 
young female behavior. In comparison with North American girls tbeir 
freedom to attend events unchaperoned by an adult or perhaps an older 
sister, are severely restricted. The culture of the institutions 
dominated by continental codes permitted and encouraged increasing 
freedom of movement as early as ten to twelve, safety on the streets 
and physical security allowing it. 

One of the codings for interpersonal relationship that we inves- 
tigated with respect to the family, as well as with respect to the 
school setting, was what we called the joking relationship." It 
refers to the interaction that North Americans ordinarily called 
teasing or kidding. But teasing is one end of the continuum that 
further along the continuum, to its polar opposite, reaches a point 
that North Americans would call baiting, or perhaps bullying, or 
hectoring. We observed in the interaction between teachers and stu- 
dents the apparent fact that the teachers' teasing often reached a 
point that, from the point of view of Puerto Rican students, approached 
baiting. The behavior reached that point somewhat earlier along the 
continuum for Puerto Ricans than for their North American teachers. 
In Puerto Rican terms, baiting and hectoring showed lack of respect 
for the person whom one was attacking with sarcasm or some other form 
of joking. 

Again there is, of course, a joking relationship and the allowance 
of teasing between certain classifications of people in both cultures, 
but the way in which certain actions are coded in that relationship and 
the degree to which they are coded as approaching the negative or still 
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being on the positive side of baiting, seems to differ in the two 
cultures. It is a difficult concept to deal with verbally since 
directly translatable words may be used in the description of the 
relationship but the behaviors to which they refer may be different. 
That is» the behaviors are differently encoded by directly trans- 
latable words. Nevertheless we felt that we would try to explore 
the joking relationship in terms of how students' feeling it acceptable 
or not acceptable for it to occur between certain classes of people, 
(what might be called role types). 

We used the term ''joklng-around'* and Be yelajan . We were torn 
between the problem of expressing joklng-around In English and find- 
ing a single Puerto Rican-Spanlsh phrasing that would carry the kind 
of intermediate meaning that we had in mind. Thus we decided to use 
the phrase se relajan uno al otro to suggest some kind of relaxed 

joking or teasing. Thus we hoped we had the perspective of some 
reduced degree of joking in both English and In Spanish. However 
even this crude procedure gave us data on how the same relationship 
holds for adults to young in the household as compared to adults to 
young in the school. We first examine the relationship in the school 
and then turn to the relationship that we asked about In the home. 
In regard to the school we asked whether joking around was acceptable 
between male teachers and male students. (See Ques. 28.1, Table 3) 
The CPR youths were evenly divided between whether It should occur 
or not. Over 70% of the PRFRs were against the idea that joking* 
around between a male student and a male teacher was acceptable and 
appropriate. The North Americans on the other hand clearly ac- 
cepted joking behavior between male teachers and students* In 
this culture contrast, the CPRs stand in an intermediate position, 
between NPRs and PRPRs. 

One may turn to the father-son relationship and ask the same 
question about it, that is, is joking -around between father and son 
acceptable. (See Question 43.1, Table 3) In this case again, the 
NPR sample Is clearly In favor of joking around between father and 
son. There Is definite complementarity between the father-son Inter- 
action with respect to joking and the male teacher and student* In 
this instance there is a small tendency for the Puerto Ricans to find 
It unacceptable but the larger majority in both the CPR and the PRPRs 
Indicate that it is an acceptable relationship. Thus In the opinions 
of students there is contrast In regarding this same type of relation- 
ship between adults and young in the household and adults and young 
In the school. 

Let us turn now to the possible parallel between a female teacher 
and a male student in the school and a mother and son in the home. In 
the school It is clear once again that the NPR sample feels that this 
Is a perfectly appropriate way for female teachers and male students 
to behave toward one another. The CPRs hold a general position in 
favor of its being appropriate although about 16% say "no*" On the other 
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hand, among the PRPRs nearly as many, 57.1%, say it is not acceptable 
as say it is acceptable (42.9% say yes)* (See Ques* 28.4, Table 2) 
Turning now to the students* opinions about the relationship between 
mothers and sons we once again find the NPR sample fully in favor of 
this as an appropriate relationship. The PRPRs are almost equally 
divided on the question* The CPRs are 75% in favor and 25% against. 
The posit4.on on female teacher and male student and mother and son 
are approximately equivalent for the NPRs. (See Ques. 43.2, Table 4) 
But for the Puerto Rlcans it is not a clear-cut choice; certainly it 
can occur that a mother and son, and seemingly a female teacher and 
a male student, can joke around; i.e., the two relationships are 
similarly viewed. 

It is of course, simply the matter of a joking relationship 
occurring between an older woman and a younger male student that 
seems to create the Interpersonal problems we observed during field* 
work, but the idea on the part of some young Puerto Rican males that 
the female teachers were picking on them. We think in this case 
there is a differerxe in the coding of the actual actions involved 
in the relationship and that for some reason the manner of North 
American female teacher rather quickly approached the point where 
a Puerto Rican boy regards it as baiting, while an American boy 
might still regard it as a matter of joking or teasing and not 
having gotten to the point of hectoring or baiting. In particular 
we propose that the use of sarcasm is different in the two cultures 
in the joking and teasing relationship and that the Puerto Rican, 
particularly the Puerto Rican males, are much more sensitive to 
sarcasm and baiting than are the North American males. But veri- 
fication of this perspective will have to await a different instru- 
mentation, to test our proposition regarding significant differences 
in the teasing- joking relationship in the two cultures. 

Let us turn now to younger female, older male relationships in 
the school and household. Again the North Americans find it a per- 
fectly acceptable relationship between male teachers and female stu- 
dents. The CPRs are again in a somewhat intermediate position, 
two-thirds say yes and one-third say no. But the PRPRs are definitely 
against the relationship with 85.7% indicating that it is not an 
acceptable kind of behavior for a male teacher to joke around vd.th a 
female student. (See Ques. 28.3, Table 3) We compare that school 
relationship with the father-daughter relationship, although it may 
be argued that this is not the appropriate parallel in this case. 
That is if the male teacher is young enough it could be a hetero* 
sexual relationship that was in the making but this of course would 
not hold for the father ^daughter relationship (short of Incest, of 
course). Differing rules may be applied in this case. In the stu- 
dents' reactions we find again the North American sample feels it 
is a perfectly appropriate kind of relationship. In this case the 
CPRs are in full agreement with the North Americans, fathers and 
daughters can joke around, but the PRPRs are in a much more ambiv-* 
alent position, 40% of the sample not answering (which we feel in 
a number of cases is an indication of ambiguity) but 40% as compared 
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with 20% saying it is not an appropriate relationship between father 
and daughter. Thus in some sense the PRPRs response is in the same 
direction for fathers and daughters as for male teachers and female 
students. 

After spending a year in school, or part of the year if a drop 
out, the youths showed some interesting changes and stabilities on 
tl«eir views regarding joking relationships. In 1969 the CPRs often 
showed an intermediate position between the NPRs and the PRPRs, 
although there were contradictions in that pattern suggesting that 
adaptation to a new environment is not always the classic shifting 
along a continuum from first culture to second culture. But the 
youths* views on the same relationship, were elecited during follow- 
up interviews with the following result. The NPRs found acceptable, 
the PRPRs found largely unacceptable, and the CPRs were divided on 
the acceptability of a joking relationship between male teachers and 
male students. (See Ques. 28.1, Table 3) The 1970 CPR respondents 
all had a positive reaction to the relationship and thus had con- 
verged with the NPRs. (See Ques. 15.4, Table 11) The PRPRs still 
were strongly negative toward the occurrence of the relationship and 
the NPRs were as positive as ever. 

In their views on the father-son joking relationship, the 1970 
results are similar to that for male teacher-male student relation- 
ship. The CPRs in 1970 are even more strongly in favor of a joking 
relationship between father and son, but the PRPRs display the same 
divided perspective but more strongly in the direction of saying It 
does occur. Thus, there Is overlap or a parallel In the father-son 
male teacher-male student relationship for CPRs that should result 
In easier adaptation on the part of male CPRs to kidding and teasing 
on the part of male teachers as a method of control and attention- 
giving. But PRPRs are negative about the male teacher-male student 
joking relation, suggesting that the logic of extending aspects of 
father-son relationship into the school is too simple-minded. Thus 
for PRPRs the culture code of acceptable or appropriate behavior 
dictated that the father-son relationship should contrast with the 
male teacher-male student relationship with regards to a joking and 
teasing behavior. 

The next comparative relationship is the comparison of the joking 
relationship between female teacher and male student, with mother and 
sou. In 1969 the NPRs favor kidding between female teachers and 
male students, the CPRs also accepted it, but the PRPRs were equally 
divided on its appropriateness. In 1970 the CPRs are as positive 
toward it as are the NPRs, but the PRPRs are still negative about a 
teacher's joking or kidding a male student. The parallel familial 
relationship between -nother and son in 1970 showed two-thirds PRPRs 
said mothers and sons are not inclined to kid around. But all the 
CPRs and the majority of the NPRs said mothers and sons are so 
inclined. Again CPRs a.e more like NPRs in their evaluative coding 
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of the familial relationship between mother and son and the school 
relationship between teacher and male student. Thus CPRs should 
have less difficulty with teasing behavior from a female teacher 
and should be able to engage in kidding repartee, since he has 
had practice with his mother. The question is whether the be- 
havioral referents of the terms are the same. So, little action 
can be taken on the basis of this verbal result alone. But the 
verbal results do suggest the PEIPR male students will have too high 
probability of conflict with teachers and particularly female 
teachers to attempt to use joking and teasing as a mode of social 
interaction. Again there maybe a difference in the behavioral 
referent for the description, but the domain of joking, we propose, 
is an important relational area for adult-youth interaction. 

The PRFRs in 1970 were somewhat more negative than 1969's 
respondent's about a kidding relationship between female teacher 
and student. But CPRs had shifted even further in the direction 
of the NPRs, regarding it as O.K. 

But the male teacher-female student relationship holds an inter- 
esting reversal in the pattern of CPR convergences with the NPR posi- 
tions on joking relationships. In 1970 the NPRs are still entirely 
positive about joking in this relationship, but the CPRs in 1970 are, 
like the PRPRs, much more negative about such kidding. The PRFRs in 
1970 are more strongly negative than before, and the '70 CPRs are 
as negative as the PRPRs were the previous year. Thus, we discover 
a reversal in trend that comes as a surprise to those viewing the 
data with an acculturative continuum model in mind. 

The same reversal occurs for the CPRs in 1970 with respect to 
the father-daughter kidding relationship. In 1969 all CPRs agreed 
it was acceptable, but in 1970 half the CPRs say they are not so 
inclined. The PRPRs have maintained a similar level of negativism 
toward the kidding relationship. But as before, the NPRs find it 
acceptable. It is perhaps interesting to note that male CPRs, as 
much as girls, are negative regarding father to daughter kidding. 
Thus, the male teacher, female students and father-daughter rela- 
tionship may have cultural features in common, that our methodology 
tapped but did not clarify. Male high school teachers may be well 
advised to exercise caution in kidding and teasing the Puerto Rican 
female students. We will try to relate this reversal to other cul- 
tural stresses we discovered in the lives of Puerto Rican girls. 

The kidding relationships among peers shows some changes also. 
The CPRs and PRPRs are favorable toward kidding between female 
friends, and NPRs are so disposed as well. (See Ques. 15, Table 11 
and Ques. 22.1, Table 3) NPRs maintain the same position toward 
two boys who are friends but the CPRs shift in a negative direction 
toward the more negative PRPR response, though the majority clearly 
favor kidding between two boys. (See Ques. 15.0, Table 11, and 
Ques. 22.1, Table 3). 
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Kidding between boys and girls in 1970 is regarded as negatively 
as in 1969. (Ques. 15.3, Table 11 and Ques* 22.5, Table 3). NPRs 
and CPRs who favor the relationship in 1969 now show much less 
favoritism. Perhaps the growing significance of heterosexual rela- 
tionships in their 11 /es has begun to change the place of teasing 
and kidding in boy-girl relationships. 

This discussion, so far pointedly focusing on culture coding of 
social relations illustrates the way we anticipated culture dif- 
ferences would be related to occupational disabilities in our f irt 
foruraulation of the relationship of culture difference to the kinds 
of educational problems that lead to low-opportunity occupational 
careers. Obviously the limited number of domains and types of rela- 
tionships in the discussion barely scratches the surface of the vast 
numbers of domains and relationships that might be described for the 
full-range of educational and occupational institutions, where cul- 
ture differences and complementarities might contribute to problems 
of occupational failure. But to describe all the potentially contri- 
butory differences goes beyond the initial goal of locating those 
culture conflicts that most often and most generally contributed to 
educational problems. But in Investigating the problem, even in this 
limited way, our conception of the way culture is causally con- 
nected, changed. That is, cultural differences of the order we have 
just described may produce affective stresses and related, cognitive 
disorientations, but their actual entry into causal connections with 
subsistence arrangements requires that the cultural differences and 
complementarities be used in the sorting and arranging of people 
for limiting or facilitating their likely access to economic or work- 
career-related resources. One of these connecting phenomena long 
known by social scientists but now receiving new attention under the 
label cf "labeling," is the kind of process that, in complex cotporate 
societies, sets up the causal ties between ethnic culture and sub- 
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sistence arrangements 

Thus there was a weakness in the initial formulation of our prob- 
lem, in addition to the methodological weakness already referred to 
which will be discussed in the section Discussion of Results. As a 
consequence of the shift In our conceptual model from focusing on 
culture difference per se to the way culture differences and cotnple- 
mentaries are related through labeling to the social organization of 
the distribution of resources, we will place our further discussion 
of culture in the context of the discussion of educational and occupa- 
tional ideologies. 
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(d) Educational Ideology, Ethnicity :> and Social Organization . 

Although educational and occupational ideology are presented 
as different topical areas, for this project their interrelations 
are important. We point out these interrelationships throughout 
the presentation of empirical results. There are other factors, 
such as social organization, that are particularly important to 
the connections between education and occupation that will be 
attended to very closely in the course of presenting the material 
on educational and occupational ideology. Certain beliefs concern- 
ing culture coding of social relations in general are also more 
coherently related to the contexts of their occurrence, in this 
case, the educational setting, and by extension their occupational 
setting » and so the questions concerning culture will be further 
dealt with in close connection with the settings in which they 
occur . 

Ethnicity . The general hypotheses guiding the research would 
lead us to expect that ethnicity, or the interface between Puerto 
Rican and non-Puerto Rican students, was in some way involved in 
the interpersonal relationships in the elementary school. Part 
of our purpose was to find out the nature of this relationship 
and through the questionnaires, to establish the principal sample 
students' inter-ethnic perspective on each other. We accomplished 
this through a number of questions, some of which asked about atti- 
tudes and Judgments of the other ethnic groups at a very general 
level and some others of which asked questions of how ethnicity 
would operate at the level of close friendships and clique-mates. 

We first began by asking the students whether they liked the 
people they went to school with. The question was deliberately 
non specific and in their own minds could have included the whole 
population of the school or those students who were in their 
classroom and with which they had the closest daily contact. 
(See Ques. 74.1, Table 5) The principal sample, in general, 
seemed to like the students they went to school with, with the 
interesting exception of about a third of the CPRs. A third of 
the CPRs responding indicated that they did not like their fellow 
schoolmates. This theme of dissatisfaction with the school and with 
some of the people in the school, including other Puerto Ricans, 
turns up not as a dominant theme of the CPRs, but as a repeated 
minor theme. For the Chicago Puerto Ricans, it may be an emotion 
that is associated with assimilative socio-economic mobility. 
The Puerto Ricans reported no strong indication that they feel 
they are treated differently by the rest of the students. Their 
perception is that they are treated the same by their fellow stu- 
dents as are other students. Only one PRPR and one NPR reported 
that they felt they were not treated the same as other students 
in the school by their fellow schoolmates. Perhap- this result 
is not reaMy surprising in the context of the high density of 
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Puerto Rlcan students who are in the school. One would expect 
the Puerto Ricans to see themselves as treated no differently 
by their fellow students. One might, however, have expected more 
NPRs to show signs of being treated differently. We should note 
that 40% of the NPRs did not answer this question. (See Ques. 77.0, 
Table 5) Both the NPRs and the CPRs feel that there are some in 
the school who do not like Puerto Ricans. (See Ques. 66, Table 4) 
However the PRPRs do not see it this way. The entire group of 
PRPRs deny that there are such people. The PRPR reaction may be 
due, in part, to their perception that most of the students in 
the school are Puerto Rican; but the CPRs seem to have more experi- 
ence with the possibility of hostility* One of their explanations 
of why others do not like Puerto Ricans is that the others are 
jealous. But another CPR comments that the Puerto Ricans pick 
on the other students, implying that the hostility felt by the 
NPR students toward Puerto Ricans may be incited by the Puerto 
Ricans themselves. Thus one gets an inkling of the school life 
of the NPR students in a school where they are a very definite 
minority. Understandably there are advantages to being Puerto 
Rican in such a school, a decided majority of students would be 
expected to say that there are advantages. (See Ques. 54, Table 4) 
Curiously the CPRs tended to give negative responses to this query, 
and in greater numbers than usual did not answer the question. 
Thus again we discover this minor theme playing through the responses 
of the CPRs of dissatisfaction with aspects of the school and to 
some degree with their own ethnic group. 

One of the important aspects of any school from the point of 
view of the students is the extracurricular activities and the 
extra academic value system that often can be taped in American 
student systems by popularity; so we asked about who were the most 
popular of students, first in the school, then in the grade, and 
finally in the respondent's own room (formally called the home 
room). We then coded the responses of the students by the ethnicity 
of the other students whom they mentioned. And we find in their 
responses the clear evidence of the dominance of the Puerto 
Rican students of the student value hierarchy. 

The NPRs also named Puerto Ricans as the most popular students 
in the school and in this manner suggest that they are part of a 
single value system, that is they have not formed a separate 
counter-student culture to the dominant Puerto Rican one. We 
could not determine from the names alone whether the Puerto Ricans 
mentioned were most frequently CPRs or PRPRs. However our own 
wide acquaintanceship with a number of the students mentioned led 
us to think they were largely drawn from the CPR group. (See Ques. 44.1, 
Table 4) There is other circumstantial and some direct evidence 
in favor of the conclusion that the most popular students tended 
to be taken from the CPR segment of the school population when we 
reason from the data that students from the top reading classroom 
(and from the tutorial that includes underachievers from the top 
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two reading classrooms) all of whom we know were most frequently 
mentioned in the choices of the most popular students made by the 
sample students. The students in these top groups are very 
predominantly CPR students and we propose that these are the students 
that tend to dominate the student segment of school social organ- 
ization. 

One limit on the Puerto Ricans' general domination of the 
popularity systems was in the NPRs' limit on accepting this 
dominence in the homeroom. In response to the question about 
the most popular student in their own classroom we find that 40% 
of the NPRs responded (and one of the CPR students mentioned) some 
NPRs along with Puerto Ricans. Since most of the NPRs in the 
sample were taken from the top reading group, we are dealing, in 
this response, with youths who are in the room with the highest 
proportion of NPRs in the whole of the eighth grade. 

We used a number of sociometric type of questions to explore 
the question of sentiment towards North Americans and Puerto 
Ricans in the eighth grade. We asked whether they liked North 
Americans and with the exception of one PRPR the general response 
was yes» they did indeed like North Americans. (See Ques. 12.1, 
Table 1) We also asked them whether they liked most Puerto Ricans, 
making sure that they did not think that we meant that all Puerto 
Ricans had to be liked. Again we got a very positive response. 
All of those who responded said yes they did like most Puerto 
Ricans. (See Ques. 12.2, Table 1) Following up on these rather 
generalized, and somewhat inocuous questions, we asked whether 
they had any North American or Puerto Rlcan friends, and asked that 
they name some North American friends. In response the indication 
was that CPRs and PRPRs did have NPR friends except for one CPR. 
The two previous questions had required the students to apply 
ethnic labels, and in our analysis, we wanted to know whether 
they coulc apply these labels to best friends. The responses 
that they gave to the previous questions were then coded in terms 
of whether the persons mentioned had been mentioned earlier 
among their best friends. The general pattern was that the North 
Americans mentioned NPRs selected from among their best friends. 
On the other hand North Americans mentioned by Puerto Ricans in 
response to the question tended not to include names of North 
Americans or names of students included among those that they 
earlier mentioned as being among their best friends. This suggests 
that Puerto Ricans tended not to think of best friends with ethnic 
labels. (See Ques. 13.1.1, Table 1) 

All of the respondents mentioned Puerto Rican friends and 50% 
of the NPRs named Puerto Ricans in response to this question of who 
were among their best friends. The Puerto Ricans largely mentioned 
other Puerto Ricans in response to the question of who were among 
thei"" best friends. We had discovered, however, that the Puerto 
Ricans tend not to name North Americans among their best friendf^ 
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but NPRs tend to Include Puerto Rlcans among their best friends. 
Thus while NPRs chose both Puerto Rlcans and North Americans for 
best friends, Puerto Rlcans tended not to choose North Americans 
among their best friends* But the significance of this question 
Is that we had asked the students themselves to label the people 
as North American or Puerto Rlcan, so that we know that we have 
their classifications of Individuals as North Americans or Puerto 
Rlcans, and we are not simply relying on the appearance of the 
surname as North American versus Puerto Rlcan« In another question 
we asked our students to "Pretend that a person like yourself has 
just moved into the neighborhood; which people would you tell 
them to have as best friend?" The responses were coded for 
ethnicity of the individuals named, and an Interesting pattern 
developed. In response to this question we found that the Puerto 
Rlcans tended to name Puerto Rlcans and the NPRs tended to name 
NPRs* (See Ques. 11.0.1, Table 1) 

Language . Language is of course one of the focal phenomena 
in the relationships of the Puerto Rlcans to their North American 
English language dominated environment. Thus we investigated the 
principal sample's views on language as well as their reports on 
whom they used Spanish or English with, what they used Spanish or 
English for, and what they felt about language. The students' 
perception of the language that other students in the high 
school use is perhaps a function of the language they use with 
one another. Thus we asked if the students with whom they attended 
school knew only Spanish. In response to this very general question 
the PRPRs tended to view their schoolmates as speaking only 
Spanish. However when we asked subsequently whether their school- 
mates could speak either English or Spanish the PRPRs responded 
In great majority that, yes, they could speak both. (See Ques. 
75.1 and 76, Table 5) 

The first question should probe how they used the language 
codes interpersonally. We first asked them about what languages 
they used with various categories of persons In their immediate 
family and household. We asked about the use of English or Spanish 
with mothers, fathers, older sisters and brothers, sisters and 
brothers near the respondent's age, younger sisters and brothers, 
etcetera* We found heavy usage of English or both codes among 
siblings. With respect to the mothers we found of course that 
the NPR sample used English all the time. This is not a foregone 
conclusion, however, because we did have some East European immigrants 
la our NPR sample and conceivably could have had a response from 
among the respondents that they used some other code than English 
with their mothers. However the one NPR case that we knew did not 
use English or Spanish had left the neighborhood and the school 
at the time these questionnaires were given out to the eighth 
grade. 
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Over two-thirds of the CPRs and three-quarters of the PRPRs 
use Spanish exclusively with their mothers. (See Ques. 58.1, 
Table 5) One-third of the CPRs and a small 12.5% of the PRPRs 
used both languages with their mothers. With respect to the 
fathers one PRPR student reported that he communicated exclusively 
with his father in English. Fifty percent of the CPRs and 62. 5X of the 
PRPRs communicate exclusively in Spanish with their fathers and 
50% of the CPRs and 12.5% of the PRPRs use both language codes 
with their fathers. (See Ques. 58.2, Table 5) Queries about 
siblings and the relative age of the siblings was important in 
that we felt that the code used for siblings may reflect the dif- 
fering point in the domestic cycle at which immigration took place. 
With the older siblings none of the group reported exclusive 
English language code. On the other hand the PRPRs reported that 
approximately two-thirds used exclusively Spanish with their older 
siblings. The CPRs reported that they used both codes and some 
25% of the PRPRs reported using both codes with their older siblings. 
As one goes down the age level of the siblings one notes a slight 
tendency for the students to report an increasing frequency of 
the use of both codes with siblings. (See Ques. 58.3, 58.4, 58.5, 
Table 5) The CPRs show 100% use of both codes with same age and 
younger siblings. One PRPR reported the exclusive use of English 
with respect to same age and younger siblings, but while 50% 
of the PRPRs use exclusively Spanish with same age siblings, only 
25% use exclusively Spanish with younger siblings. The conclusion 
one can draw from these reports is that younger siblings in 
the household are exposed to both language codes from their older 
siblings who are in the North American schools. This is very much 
the case with the CPRs suggesting that these children are 
bilingual when they arrive at school. And it appears to be 
increasingly the case with the PRPRs. In other words younger 
siblings of 50% of our PRPRs use English with older siblings. 
This sibling language phenomena has gone largely unrecognized 
iP educational circles. But the younger children in the household 
acquire their English language code from their older siblings. 
They are not deriving it from parents with much frequency. On 
the other hand they are not likely to speak the register of the 
English language code spoken by the teacher when they arrive in 
school, since the register would be that appropriate to children 
dominated contexts. 

Professor Loy's discovery that the Puerto Rican youngsters 
appear to be learning the peer*s version of the English language 
rather than the teacher's version of the English language even 
from their experience in school adds further significance to peer 
language. (See report on language study. Appendix B) 

We followed up this detailed question with a general question 
about whether there was anybody in the household with whom the 
individual speaks English all of the time or nearly all of the 
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time. It va3 another definite way of getting at the information 
that we had gotten from the earlier question. No mothers were 
mentioned in this instance by the Puerto Ricans. This reinforces 
what we had discovered earlier. One father was mentioned by a 
PRPR« All other cases were siblings. (See Ques. 59.1 » Table 5) 
The general responses to the question indicated that two- thirds 
of the PRPRs and one-third of the CPRs had no one in the household 
with whom they spoke English exclusively, or put in a more accurate 
way, 25% of the PRPRs and one-third of the CPRs reported that there 
was someone in the household with whom they used English language 
code exclusively. (See Ques. 59.0 and 59.1, Table 5) 

Use of language codes for communication within the household 
is only one of the usages of language codes outside school, of 
course. One of the important roles that we found youngsters who 
are learning English play is that of translator. Thus we asked 
the students whether they ever translated for anyone. We found 
that the NPR sample reported never using this role. This is 
perfectly understandable yet it is also probably indicative 
of the fact that they did not learn Spanish. (See Ques. 60» 
Table 5) All of the CPRs responding to the question indicated that 
they did fill this role for someone and only 25% of the PRPRs 
reported not serving this function at some time* The students 
served in this capacity in a number of situations including school 
and communications with neighbors and in stores* They fulfill 
the role most frequently for parents but also for neighbors and 
friends as well as other relatives. (See Ques. 60b, Table 5) 
This points up that there is functional demand for bilingualisn 
in the neighborhood and that junior high age and even younger 
children were utilized in adult communications. It suggests 
that a very relevant kind of orientation in a bilingual- 
bicultural program, if these children had access to one (which 
they did not) would be teaching them how to be effective trans- 
lators. It is well known that translators are not born but are 
made, except at the level of the highly skilled simultaneous 
translators. 

We have discussed the perspective of the students themselves 
on what the language of their peers in school is. Many of the 
PRPRs see their peers as using Spanish only although they report 
with few exceptions that their peers know both English and 
Spanish. (See Ques. 75.0 and 76.0, Table 5) Perhaps the next 
question, with bilingual usage so prevalent in the environment, 
is to ask what their sentiments are toward the two languages. 
The students reported a pattern of language preference that one 
might well expect although there were more PRPRs reporting a 
positive preference for English than might have been expected. 
(See Ques. 57.0, Table 5) As we would expect over 40% of the 
PBlPRs preferred Spanish over English, but nearly 30% liked both 
and one of the respondents indicated that he preferred English. 
The CPRs showed a decided preference, two-thirds of them, for 
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English. A small proportion liked both and another CPR preferred 
Spanish. The NPR sample reported 60% preference for English but 
interestingly enough 40% of them indicated that they liked both 
languages. The rather heavy CPR preference for English and the 
relatively small preference for Spanish, we think reflects the 
exclusive training that they have gotten in English in the school. 
Our own experience was that many of them are illiterate in Spanish 
although they speak Spanish in certain key domains in their life, 
for instance in the household. But we found that when they spoke 
to Spanish*-speaking people outside the home, in many instances they 
had to switch to English because the vocabulary of the topic or 
subject they were discussing they only knew in English because they 
bad no experience with conversational domains in Spanish. In the 
CPRs* attitudes, we find an expression of wasted linguistic 
resources of this population, growing out of the exclusive 
English language programs that they experience in the elementary 
schools for the most part. 

Further exploration of attitude and feeling re languages 
corroborated the judgments we had reached on the basis of field 
observation. We asked them if they would like to study Spanish. 
We found that two-thirds of the CPRs said that they would like 
to study Spanish. An equal proportion of the PRPRs said that they 
would like to study Spanish, but 25% of the PRPRs indicated that 
no they would not like to study Spanish. ^3 The NPRs were equally 
divided on whether or not they wanted to study Spanish. Their 
tendency not to w.int to take advantage of the extraordinary 
opportunity of studying Spanish in a situation where one could 
develop a high level of conversational competency in Spanish is 
astounding, but not extraordinary, in light of the kind of indirect 
indoctrination that the NPRs were getting from the school that 
knowing Spanish interfered with knowing English. Thus by indirection 
knowing Spanish was not a highly desired good. (See Ques. 61, Table 5) 

A great preponderance of PRPRs liked to read in Spanish but 
only two-thirds of the CPRs and one of the NPRs liked to read in 
Spanish. (See Ques. 62.0, Table 5) Only one CPR reported being 
able to write in Spanish very well. On the other hand over 87% 
of the PRPRs claimed they could write very well in Spanish. Tne 
NPRs, of course, claimed they could not write Spanish at all and 
two of the CPRs indicated they could not write Spanish at all. 
Again the response reflects the general loss of a resource on the 
part of the CPRs. (See Ques. 63.1, Table 5) Not all of those 
who knew how to write Spanish liked to write in Spanish. Approximately 
two-thirds of the CPRs and the PRPRs reported that they liked to 
write in Spanish. With respect to English all the students of 
course reported that they read in English at school. And with 
the exception of one spoiled response, the students reported 100% 
in favor of reading in English. (See Ques. 64.2, Table 5) 
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When asked about their preference with respect to the two 
languages only two PRPRs indicated a decided preference for Spanish 
and a little over one- third of the PRPRs reported that they liked 
both and two- thirds of the CPRs indicated they liked to read in 
both. If given prefer<^nce one-third of the CPRs prefer English. 
(See Ques. 65, Table 5) All the CPRs with the exception of one 
preferred to write in English; on the other hand the PRPRs were 
equally divided between those who preferred to write in English 
and those who preferred to write in Spanish. (See Ques, 66, Table 5) 
Perhaps for more pragmatic reasons three-quarters of the PRPRs 
would like to study some of their subjects in Spanish. When they 
reported the subject they would like to study in Spanish the modal 
choice interestingly enough was math. Fifty percent of the 
CPRs and over 40% of the PRPRs wanted to study math in Spanish. 
(See Ques. 72.2, Table 5) Even 40% of the NPRs indicated that 
they would like to study some subjects in Spanish. However, 
over 50% of the CPRs indicated they would not like to study their 
subjects in Spanish. Again the CPRs show their tendency to be 
intermediate and in the direction of the North Americans in their 
attitudes toward Spanish. (See Ques. 72,1, Table 5) 

Thus there is a degree of negativism expressed on the part 
of CPRs and on the part of some PRPRs with respect to the Spanish 
language and its use. We found a good deal of sentiment on the 
part of the PRPRs for bilingualism, but surprisingly less positive 
sentiments on many questions for using both languages on the part 
of the CPRs. We interpret this as, at the very least, a loss of 
a very valuable intellectual resource on the part of the CPRs, 
brought about by negative attitude toward Spanish as an interference 
with learning English. 

In some ways, however, the attitudes and sentiments that have 
been reflected may depend upon questions of competency. And we 
ask a few questions about areas of competence and the development 
of competency. As we have already indicated in our discussion of 
the question to the students about whether they can write in 
Spanish, the CPRs are obviously much less confident about their 
ability to write in Spanish. As to training in English, we found 
that all of the PRPRs reported experience in studying TESL or the 
process of being taught English as a second language. One-third 
of the CPRs had experienced TESL but two-thirds had not. We were 
interested in the children's own pedagogical theory about how one 
could learn English the easiest. They did not have a lot of new 
techniques to offer but the distribution of the types of theories, 
is rather interesting from the ethnic point of view. The NPRs 
who were not themselves faced with the problem of learning a 
second language when they did respond tended to favor speaking 
with native speakers or watching television. (See Ques. 69, 
Table 5) And one of the CPRs goes along with that approach. 
However the PRPRs tended to favor the more institutionalized kinds 
of approaches indicating that going to school or just studying 
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were really the key ways of learning to speak English. A similar 
proportion of the CPRs favored those techniques although one 
mentioned taking lessons* One enterprising PRPR suggested using 
records and two simply suggested one start when one is very young. 
It is clear then that the children undergoing the process of learning 
a second language generally wished for some kind of structured 
approach. There may, of course, be an ethnic difference here. 
That is, it may well be that the Puerto Ricans prefer more structured 
approaches to the learning of a second language than the KPRs would 
even if the NPRs were faced with the same pressure to learn a 
second language in order to function properly in a new environment. 

There is clearly no doubt in the minds of these youths that 
English is ne&essary for doing well in school, for going into college, 
and for getting a good job. One hundred percent report that English 
is important in all the three sitiiations. (See Ques. 67.1, 67.3, 
67. 5 » Table 5) When asked whether English is absolutely necessary 
in order to get along in Chicago, however, two of the PRPRs and 
one of the NPRs indicated that it was not, reflecting some 
pragmatic awareness that English is not an absolute when it comes 
to living in Chicago. On the other hand, if one wants some of che 
better things in life such as doing well in school and going into 
college and getting a very good job they are thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity to know English. This suggests that there is 
no lack of motivation for knowing English. 

Indeed our general results in examining the language attitudes 
is that there is a rather high degree of motivation on the part 
of PRPRs and clear preference for English, if not denigration 
to some degree of Spanish, on the part of the CPRs. We are convinced 
then, not only from this numerative data, but from our own obser- 
vations that che language problems of the Puerto Rican youngsters 
that we encountered in the eighth grade were not a matter of their 
lack of motivation and desire to learn English. We frankly think 
it is the pedagogical situation and that the institution itself 
was clearly having language difficulties. One might, from the 
point of view of language, regard the school as having an Instruc* 
tional disability, if institutions can be thought of in those more 
anthropomorphic terms. 

Teachers' ideology . One of the first questions we asked the 
teachers in their interviews was whether they expected more from 
students in terms of performance than they got from them. We 
discovered the teachers with more experience immediately responded 
that they of course expected more from their students than their 
students were able to provide because that was part of being a 
teacher. One always had high expectations. This included not 
only higher expectations with respect to their performance on 
their academic work, but many referred to their high expectations 
with respect to behavior. One of the male teachers linked the 
high expectations with respect to behavior to the students* standing 
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on the reading achievement scores. That Is, they were next to 
the top group in reading achievement and they should have 
behavioral characteristics In keeping with their "higher ability/* 
Two of the three younger teachers apparently had not learned In 
the teacher socialization process this aspect of teachers' 
professional Ideology. These two teachers who were In their 
first year of teaching Indicated low expectations • The young 
teacher who taught the lowest tracked eighth grade group, and was 
having an enormous amount of difficulty with that group, had 
very little expectation of performance from the group. The other 
young teacher simply gauged her expectation by the t st scores of 
the group. Thus, she said the lowest group, taught by the other 
teacher, had no ability to work up to. All the other groups 
had differing degrees of ability potential and her expectations ^ 
were structured In terms of their standing in the ability groupings. 
The value of this young teacher's perspective is that %Alle 
standard Ideology of teachers said that one must have high expec- 
tations of students we found that the lowest track group of 
students, composed mainly of recent arrivals — Puerto Rlcan students 
or studsats who had a combination of a bad behavior reputation and 
serious problems with schools. Including serious problems with 
using English, did not share in being objects of this ideology. 
Her words reveal, in naive responses, the position of that group 
in the minds of the teachers. And on other occasions the public 
declaration by teachers of their view of this group was an 
important part of the structuring of the overall organization of 
the classes in the eighth grade. (This is discussed in fMrther 
detail below.) 

The behavioral expectations expressed by the teachers toward 
their own homeroom students were high. It should be remembered 
that they were older, more experienced teachers and had learned 
the art of and had developed the skill for establishing the 
condition described as "control." In the case of the two least 
experienced teachers there were serious problems with their as 
yet undeveloped skill at controlling large groups of students, 
which generally ran from forty to forty-four students to eact^ 
classroom. Consequently they were much more pessimistic about 
behavioral expectations. The young teachers of the lowest track 
stated that the lack of proper behavior was a serious Interference 
in accomplishing the academic goals he had in mind for this group. 
In brief, then, so far as expectation of performance and behavior 
is concerned the general ideological position of the teacher is that 
one "always expects more from the students than they can produce 
because that is the way you set goals." 

But expectations regarding cultural adaptation was a strange 
concept to the teachers. The teachers did not seem to have con- 
ceptualized the behavior performance or attitudes of their students 
in cultural adaptive terms. With one exception, the teachers had 
not thought a great deal about maintenance of Spanish language or 
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Puerto Rlcaa culture but focused mainly on the vlev that speaking 
Spanish Interfered with the process of learning English » with 
learning the North Anerlcan way of life an isportant but secondary 
consideration. The two older aale teachers » at first » sl^ly 
said they did not understand the meaning of cultural adaptation. 
One subsequently said he saw no problen with Puerto Rlcans* 
cultural adaptation (once he was convinced that there was soae 
sensible aeaning to even the notion of cultural adaptation). He 
stated that he believed the Puerto Rican students prisarlly regarded 
theaselves as Aaierlcsn citizens. He saw no question about their 
asalailation to the North American way of llfe» since they did 
not regard thesselves as ^'Spanish'* or Puerto Rican or any other 
kind of special group » but were all assinilated to prtsary Identity 
as Aaerican citizens. He then qualified his position by saying 
that he did not aean for them to forget their mother tongue 
because he encouraged them to read in Spsnish and if they did not 
know how to read in Spanish, to learn to read in Spanish. But 
it was clear that his perspective was thst their obligation was Co 
assimilate to North American culture and take that as their 
primary identification. This perspective was clearly echoed in 
the views of five of the seven teachers. And this view was 
es^ressed in their discussions of their views about Spanish. 

On this point their educational views were more definite 
and firm. Five of the seven teachers were quite outspoken about 
reducing the aMunt of Spanish that was spoken by the children 
in school. One of the younger teachers said she saw no reaaon 
to reduce the amount of Spanish spoken among the students them* 
selves so long as they developed good facilities in speaking English 
when it was demanded by the teacher. Two of the older teachers 
bad made very strong rules about speaking English. One said he 
**realnded'* and the other said she "ordered" the children not 
to speak Spanish even among theaselves. For exa^>le9 one 
teacher said that during the early months of the school term he 
hac to "remind" the children over and over again, when they were 
lining up or going from the classrooms to leave the building, 
to talk English , not Spanish . 

This suggests that Spanish was regarded in a negative 
sense by most teachers. But the full weight of the Judgment of 
this being evidence for negative teacher attitudes toward Spanish 
language wist be tempered by their response to the question about 
lAether they would like to be fluent in Spanish themselves. Every 
one of the teachers said that he/she would like to be fluent 
in Spanish and bilingual. Five of the six clearly wanted to be 
bilingual in order to communicate better with students. They had 
in mind being able to explain ideas more fully to the newly arrived 
students. All the teachers went so far as to support explicitly 
and voluntarily the idea of bilingual teachers in the school, 
not sinply teaching English as a second language but billngusl 
teachers to give subject matter instruction in Spanish in the 
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8chc 1. Their view on bilingual instruction suggests that they 
did not Intend to denigrate the Spanish language directly , although 
the manner in which they emphasized exclusive use of English 
in situation after situation very likely had the effect of deni- 
grating Spanish in the eyes of the students. As we have shown 
there was evidence of a certain degree of negativism toward 
Spanish y and * use» among eighth grade students (see "Language'* 
above) . 

As to the key and fundamental problem with the educational 
situation of Puerto Ricans five of the seven teachers located the 
main problem in the area of language. Although only one spelled 
out language per se^^ specifying it as primarily what he called the 
bilingual homes of the children, the other three referred to their^ 
lack of ability to read in English. Thus, reading and lack of 
reading was seen as the key source of their educational problems* 
The other two teachers saw the primary cause of educational 
problems of Puerto Rican youngsters as somewhat different In 
its basic terms. One thought that learning to live in a society 
different from Puerto Rico and facing Inevitable discriminations 
was the key source of problems for the Puerto Ricans. Although 
she, too, in all fairness, referred to the language problem as 
a key feature, thus making six out of seven who specifically 
located the basic problem in the language area, in the Puerto Ricans* 
use of English In conversation and in understanding or in reading. 
However, the other teacher was quite clear in locating the problem 
in another area. She specifically said she felt it was lack of 
commitment to the significance of education and high motivation 
to do the things in the classroom that the teachers assigned or 
wanted them to do. She explicitly stated that the lack of 
reading ability, from her point of view, was not the problem 
even when one was teaching the lowest group. She said, "Give me 
students who are mocivated to learn and 1 will teach them to 
read." She said, "I know how to teach these children to read 
even those who must learn to read in a second language. But vhat 
I can*t do is give them the impetus and motivation to do the 
things I tell them to do in order to learn to read." Thus from 
this teacher's point of view the basic cause of the key problem 
that she located is lack of motivation. The causes that the others 
mentioned had to do with underachievement because of lack of 
confidence in their ability that might in turn be related to the 
fact that the classes are so big that the teachers are unable to 
Interact with individual students often enough to build up their 
own sense of their ability to do things. Another teacher located 
the cause in the lack of respect for authority that he related 
back to culture. Finally, in a kind of reversal of the whole 
thing one of the teachers indicated that not knowing enough English 
was due to lack of motivation which was caused by their language 
problem. Another teacher said the language problem was due to 
the "bilingual home," that is, parents did not speak English. 
(Note earlier finding on sibling English.) 
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There were several Intercultural and interpersonal characteristics 
of the Puerto Rican student population about which we asked or to 
which the teachers themselves referred. We asked them whether 
Puerto Rican students tended to ask very personal questions , an 
Intercultural problem that has been remarked on in the literature on 
classroom interaction between North American teachers and Puerto 
Rican students. Among our teachers four of the seven teachers said, yes, 
Puerto Rican students ask questions that are too personal. Three said 
no. But one of the four who said yes to the question went on to say 
their questions were no more personal than any other human being who 
is asking personal questions. Including the Interviewer. Tvo of 
the teachers went on to elaborate on the Puerto Ricans' deep interest 
in their personal lives , in what was happening to them, and to 
their families. In sum, the Puerto Rican students did ask personal 
questions, but the effect of their interest and Inquiries was variable 
depending on the teacher's own personal orientation regarding cheir 
privacy. And among the six teachers this ranged all the way from 
the insistence that they did not ask personal questions because 
the teacher did not get personal, to a point of taking pleasure in 
the deep interest that the children had in their teacher's personal 
lives and families* 

A second intercultural difference that has been remarked on in 
many studies of North American and Latin interaction was the tendency 
of the Puerto Rican youths to come up and touch the teacher. The 
"touching character" of Latin culture in general has been discussed 
by Edward Hall in The Silent Language , in reference to the kinesics 
of interaction. 74in these classrooms, there is a great tendency 
of the Puerto Rican students to attempt to touch teachers during 
verbal interactions. This bothers many teachers, according to one 
of the teachers we talked to, and is a source of distress to them. 
The teacher who brought it up, however, indicated that from her 
point of view it was part of the important quality of humanity In a 
teacher to respond to students' touching mode of interaction. 

Another area of dissatisfaction from the point of view of teachers 
with respect to the Puerto Rican children was what might be called 
the independence-high-achievement syndrome. Part of this view 
was expressed through their negative reaction to the close and posses* 
sive relationship of the Puerto Rican mother to the younger children 
as young Puerto Rican children entered kindergarten and first grade. 
The teachers suggested that this led to a dependency relationship 
that interfered with the development of independent responsibility; 
initiative; and the ability to operate without supervised structure 
and direction. One of the teachers feared Puerto Rican youngsters 
did not have the strong drive to succeed. He vaguely related the 
lack of drive to . icceed to Puerto Rican cultural background. In 
another case the lack of independence was related to the ^ick of 
the home's stress on doing things at one's own initiative. 
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The teachers In a number of ways expressed d.^ satisfaction 
with the lack of motivation for high achievement among Puerto 
Rlcan students and Puerto Rlcan parents. They feel students and 
parents fall to emphasize the connection between the immediate 
acts of schooling now and long term goals for occupational success* 
The teachers repeatedly stressed that the parents did not have 
an educational Ideology that connected day-to-day skill and problem 
resolution with the things the children needed In order to succeed 
in life in the very largest sense. Thus, in their view parents 
did not knew what was going on. 

Pnd at the same time and in an almost contradictory sense, at 
least three of the teachers mentioned that the Puerto Rlcan students 
lacked respect for authority. By this, of course, they meant that 
they lac!ced the ingrained sense of responding to the demands and 
commands of the teachers. It was our feeling that this was one 
aspect of the whole syndrome of the difference between behaviors 
associated with respeto relationships in Puerto Rico and respect 
relationships in North America. The term was used by both North 
Americans and Puerto Ricans. But the specific behaviors entailed 
In the relationship overlapped in part, but only in part. Thus 
the complementarity and overlap was incomplete. Behaviors were 
engaged in thaj: were thought to be respectful behaviors according 
to North American patterns, particularly those North American 
patterns heavily Influenced by nort. and east European varieties 
of North American culture; but those behaviors were violations of 
the respect relationship in Latin American terms. That is, they 
violated the students* sense of their own Individual self respect 
and worth. 

Ve Increasingly began to feel that the difference in the 

relationship resided in the klneslc and non-verbal aspects of the 

interaction. That is, certain behavioral gestures, like joking 

Interactions, were differently coded in the general domain of 

respect and respeto . While we attempted to locate and describe 

in ethnographic terms the specific gestures that were involved » 

our effort to test this in the student questionnaires did not work 
out ,.75 

When we asked the teachers to characterize the educational 
situation overall for Puerto Ricans, these same themes were 
echoed there, in somewhat different terms. One teacher said that 
the students were facing the same problem as the Appalaclan 
whites: background values Interfered with the orientation necessary 
for making them succeed in school. Another said that the language 
was the key source of problems and thus the school needed to have 
more Spanish-speaking teachers. We have already noted the lack of 
motivation theme from the teachers who said that basically the 
school resources are good although it would be highly desirable 
to have Spanish-speaking teachers and smaller class size. One 
just simply said that the situation for the Puerto Ricans was 
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poor educationally, though there are some fine kids; i.e., there 
is just a poor educational orientation among the Puerto Ricans 
but there are some exceptions. Another teacher got down to the 
hard case of lack of available appropriate teaching materials for 
dealing with full language development in English for this special 
group of students. And finally, one teacher said that Puerto Ricans 
had short term goals; suffered from the language barrier; were not 
accepted by white people; and because they wanted to return to Puerto 
Rico, their whole educational situation was bad. Thus she summed 
up, perhaps, some of the key stereotypes regarding the Puerto 
Ricans, which may have expressed the positions of other teachers 
wbo were less naive and more sophisticated about expressing what 
they viewed as the problems. 

It is clear we were not dealing with an entirely naive and 
unsophisticated group of teachers. And while there are misunder^- 
standings that led to difficulties in teaching, led to student 
failure, and led teachers to view student academic failure as an 
inevitable indication of occupational failure, there was evidence 
that this generally pessimistic perspective on the part of the 
teachers was not accompanied by a negativism toward teaching 
Puerto Rican students. We put this question to the teachers very 
bluntly. We asked the teachers, "Do you want to teach Puerto Ricans 
next year or teach in a school with a predominance of Puerto 
Ricans?" Four of the teachers gave us very strong "yes" responses 
and indicated that they were very happy with teaching this 
population. Two others of the seven gave us positive responses, 
including the teacher that had most trouble with his teaching 
assignment this year. Only one of the six said that she preferred 
not to teach this population of students and that was one of the 
young beginning teachers. One of the two responses that we 
classified as moderately high came from a teacher that denied that 
Puerto Ricans were any different from other students, a bit of 
educational ideology that was very strong among teachers in the 
United States five years earlier. We feel that this response 
could well have been put in the strong yes category if the ideology 
had not tempered it. Thus, in sum, we feel that the teacher's 
attitude toward Puerto Rican students was very strongly positive. 
Our close contact with the teachers and our regular observation of 
them as they went about their jobs of teaching allows us to judge 
these responses as quite valid. We saw violence too, but recall 
the violence of the gang and that authority there was often 
reinforced through threat of violence. 

Two of the women teachers were clearly deeply engaged and 
intrigued by the interesting challenges that the Spanish speaking 
Puerto Rican population of students offered them. One of these 
felt this strongly even though, as she related to us, her family 
was very fearful of the fact that she was teaching in a poverty 
neighborhood. They had been asking for the six years that she 
had been there when she was going to move to another school. The 
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other teacher had a sister who was teaching In an upper-mlddle*class 
Jewish neighborhood and was often amused at the difference in the 
teaching situations. Both of these teachers felt that their skill 
as teachers had been tested and the fact that they could teach, 
according to the standards of their colleagues, and teach well 
was a source of deep satisfaction to them. Indeed, the very 
difficulty that new and Inexperienced teachers had In these settings 
probably contributed to the older established teachers' sense of 
satisfaction In their own ability and skill. 

There were somewhat different attitudes on the support systems 
available to them. All of the teachers, particularly the older 
teachers, were quite definite about their satisfaction with the 
support from the principal's office and the staff in the principalis 
office with respect to discipline and control. In the previous 
year there had been some dissatisfaction with the amount of paper* 
work that an earlier principal had demanded t^jhlch, frankly, even 
from the observer's point of view, was the most extraordinary 
sight of pink paper that we have ever witnessed. It of course 
would have been politically unwise of these teachers to be critical 
of the administration. However the pink paper of the previous 
year had been so mountainous that in our participant-observer 
roles during that year we caught teachers at weak moments when 
their irritation overcame their political wisdom. So we knew 
that there was general dissatisfaction with that aspect of the 
previous principal's regime. However the principals had changed, 
due to the death of the other principal who had directed the school 
when we first began the project. The new principal had significantly 
reduced the amount of paperwork demanded of the teachers. More- 
over, we did not find general dissatisfaction with the resources 
available to the teachers. On the part of one teacher,^ we even 
found a strong indication that she could teach around any such 
shortages as long as she had the right strong positive attitudes 
in the students that they wanted to learn. But she had supreme 
confidence in her teaching ability. Others did not fault the guidance 
staff or the principal's staff, but mentioned either programs or 
materials that would have been useful. And of course the younger 
teachers wished for better training and what they called ^'teaching 
orientation.** Overall, however ^ the strongest agreement among 
the teachers about what was lacking was the presence of fluently 
bilingual Spanish-speaking, English-speaking teachers for this 
population. 

This very demand of the teachers for Spanish-speaking teachers 
and colleagues in a sense highlights the difficulties that' a 
principal might have in providing such resources. They were very 
supportive of the existence of the TESL program although from 
our observation the TESL program was a very weak substitute for 
the kind of full-fledged bilingual-bicultural program needed. 
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But the school system was centralized. That is, the central 
resources were at what Is called "the Board" or the Chicago Board 
of Education. Monies were not allccated In lump sums to the 
districts or to the schools but were allocated in itemised programs 
and materials. Thus during the second year of our research the 
TESL program was removed from the school. So, far from having 
the resources to hire bilingual Spanish-speaking teachers, the 
principal was beset with the problem of having resources with-- 
drawn for the one program that seemed to respond directly to the 
needs of the population. Secondly, the school was overcrowded 
and needed classrooms. The principal was engaged in a competitive 
battle of extraordinary political complexities in placing pressure 
on the Board to allocate the resources for renting space and 
obtaining mobile units. This involved his cooperating with the 
development of local community organizations including the 
Northwest Community Organizations* efforts to put pressure on 
the Board for school resources. Thus the principal was actually 
involved in local political developments not simply out of the 
goodness of his heart but as a mechanism for forcing out of the 
central board resources that he needed to deal with his own special 
student population. 

A third factor which he had to deal with was the union. Thus 
what was the status of a bilingual Spanish-speaking teacher in 
the eyes of the union as compared with an established senior union 
member who was monolingual? There is a curious irony in all 
this because the union preferred the cei ified, unionized 
teacher. Several of these certified unionized teachers had had 
Spanish in colleg., but in no case were the college level Spanish 
courses sufficient to prepare them to speak enough to further 
develop their fluency in Spanish. In this respect, like so many 
others, university training either failed or was irrelevant to 
preparing teachers for teaching in this type of setting. 

The principal's efforts to supplement the Spanish abilities 
of teaching staff already there in the form of Spanish language 
programs taught by a native speaker of Spanish seemed to lose 
momentum after the first few class sessions. True, many teachers 
who went to these classes held second Jobs after school. Moreover, 
these classes, like the college classes that had not succeeded, 
mainly involved use of textbooks and the verbal delivery of an 
instructor* But ironically the very motivation that the teachers 
talked about needing from students in order to assure that they 
could teach them often was not remarkably present in the efforts 
at learning the complexities of the Spanish language* 

With regard to the parents* interest in education we have 
already dealt with the general feeling tbat somehow the Puerto 
Rican parents did not motivate the children strongly to endure 
whatever the school had to offer in order to move ahead, nor, 
according to teachers, were they strongly indoctrinated in the 
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inevitable connection between educational accomplishment and 
occupational attainment. All of the teachers regarded parent 
interest as key to the student interest and motivation in school. 
Three of the seven teachers felt that the Puerto Rican parents 
in general had an interest in the children's education. Others 
qualified by saying some do, some do not. The other two teachers 
Indicated that they did not have focal interest in education. One 
teacher put this perspective mainly in terms of comparisons with 
certain other ethnic groups, such as Jewish parents and compar- 
atively, she felt, these parents do not have deep interest in 
the education of their children. Only one teacher felt that the 
parents were sufficiently interested and his point was that they 
helped as much as they could, although he went on to say that many 
were unable to help because they themselves did not have suf- 
ficient jlplucation or were deeply involved with the demands of 
sliQj^JUfe^lubsistance. All the other teachers indicated there was 
not enough interest although two teachers used the same argument 
as the other teacher to explain why there was not enough interest. 
One teacher spelled out the teachers' position quite explicitly. 
She said that both students and their parents were often simply 
concerned with survival. This often meant that the students did 
not have time to attend school. The parents themselves were so 
deeply involved with the whole effort to get enough food, 
to support themselves, and keep a place to live, that they had 
less than enough time to devote to support and indoctrination of 
their youngsters. But she went on to give examples of cases in 
which parents who wanted to help could not help and had come to 
her begging her to please to help them help the children. 

Three of the teachers, however, had very strong convictions 
that the Puerto Rican parents simply did not have as much interest 
in school as they should have or could have. Their point was 
that they should participate more. Indeed all of the teachers 
felt that the parents should participate more and in this connection 
four of the teachers mentioned the need for more parent-orientation 
programs. Their basic motives seemed to be that they wanted the 
parents indoctrinated in the educational ideology that they, the 
teachers, had and that they felt were necessary to support the 
teachers' efforts. But two of the teachers who suggested this 
seemed to recognize that if this were done on school grounds 
and simply under school auspices, it would lose its force. They 
suggested that this effort be organized by such groups as ASPIRA 
or LADO. The other teacher suggested what he called a social 
center where teachers and parents might get together and an 
appropriate orientation to school could be developed on neutral 
ground. 

Relating what we have said somewhat earlier to the problems 
of the principal in competing with other schools for the resources 
allocated by the central Board and the necessity for his turning 
to local community political development to gain those resources. 
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the teachers' suggestion that the parents need orientation seems 
to relate to a tendency to see the problems of the students In 
the lack of adequate support from the parents, when, from an 
organizational point of view, there was a serious lack of resources 
in tjie organization of the Institution itself. In this connection, 
we began to contemplate the whole notion of a disadvantaged 
institution . Resources were limited and program development was 
so circumscribed by the organization and system of allocation of 
resources by the Board that the institution itself which the 
students attended was disadvantaged and disabled in dealing with 
the special student population with which it was Involved. We did 
not feel that the staff. In itself, was below average nor did we 
feel that the negative attitudes on the part of the teachers with 
whom we dealt was a major barrier to the improvement of the 
educational program* Certainly there were, we felt, inadequacies 
in the educational ideology and occupational ideology of the 
teachers;, for example, they saw only school success related to 
occupational development and mobility of the students* Also, 
the teachers were worried about parent aspirations, as well as 
about other aspects of parental ideology* But the teachers* 
strong positive response to the question about having a working 
knowledge of Spanish, and their emphasis on their own desire to 
speak Spanish for better communication with t!.e students and with 
the families, indicates a positive orientation toward these 
developments. And indeed, their readiness to support an instruc- 
tional program that gives instruction in another language Indicates 
that they are not negative toward bicultural development and 
support in the institution itself. While the explicit ideology 
of the teachers contains the seeds of denigration and negativism, 
their general attitude toward the Puerto Rican population seems 
to be positive. We now turn to the operation of this ideology 
within the context of the social organization of classrooms in 
the school to suggest that the social organization Itself can, 
in effect, defeat the effects of even positive attitudes toward 
the Puerto Rican population. 

Students ' educational ideology . One of the key features 
of the teachers' educational ideology that we will discuss is 
their insistence that absenteeism, along with language. Is the 
key to the Puerto Ricans' eudcational problems. They are often 
distressed by the amount of absenteeism, as well as by the 
frequency of residential turnover that they observe In their 
Puerto Rican students. But this emphasis on absenteeism was not 
strongly reflected in the students' reports on interaction between 
the teachers and students. Only 25% of the FRPRs reported that 
they were taken aside by teachers who criticized them for being 
absent. (See Ques. 78, Table 5) None of the other students, 
however, indicated that this hap^ ^ned to them. On further 
probing, we discovered that the group as a whole was not In 
complete agreement with the teachers* ideology on this point. 
When asked whether being absent affected their grades, the NPRs 
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were much weaker proponents of this educational Ideology since 
60% denied that being absent affected grades. The CPRs were 
apparently more convinced of the truth of this key point In 
teacher Ideology, but still oue-thlrd disagreed that being 
absent affected their grades. But the PRPRs were rather thoroughly 
convinced that absenteeism Indeed affected their grades. Of course, 
these differing attitudes on the parts of different ethnic segments 
in the school population may reflect reality; not just easy opinion. 
It may Indeed be true that absenteeism has less effect on an NPR's 
grades than it does on a PRPR's grades, a mechanism of self- 
fulfilling prophesy may be at work. 

The students, particularly the NPRs and the CPRs, reported 
missing school because they were sick. But some of the others, 
and mostly PRPRs, reported not only missing school because they 
were sick but because they did not feel like going to school, 
suggesting the PRPRs are a population under stress. However, the 
students did not often mention that they missed school because 
they had to work at home, babysit at home, or meet some home 
obligations. 

Reactions to whether or not they spend too much time in school 
were varied between the NPRs as compared with the CPRs, The 
NPRs and 50% o£ the PRPRs reported that they spent too much time 
in school. The CPRs struck a rather median reponse, tvo-thlrds of 
them indicating that they spend enough time in school. Twenty-five 
percent of the Puerto Rlcans said that they spent too little 
time in school. 76 xhe NPRs* reaction may of course be a reflection 
of the mor€ generalized anti-school attitude that often occurs in 
working class North American populations. But the strong negativism 
of most of the PRPRs comes as no surprise given the general dif- 
ficulties that they wer& undergoing according to our participant 
observer observations. We would venture to suggest that the 
negativism came mainly from being in the lowest eighth grade 
track in the school. 

Apart from their opinion about how much time they spent in 
school, we found that about two- thirds of the youths liked school 
that year as compareo with the previous year. (See Ques. 84, 
Table 5) Slightly over 50% of the CPRs liked it more this year, 
and 60% of the NPRs also felt that way. The PRPRs were equally 
divided between whether they liked school more or less than last 
year. But on exploring their (explanation for their feelings, it 
was discovered that the PRPRs in particular and the CPRs tended 
to emphasize the fact that they were graduating this year and 
the eighth grade year was a graduation year. However, 60% of 
the NPRs mentioned having a better teacher than they had had in the 
previous year. Many of the students in the top class were very 
happy with the teacher they had in the eighth grade as compared 
with their seventh grade teacher. When asked whether school work 
prr se was better than it was the previous year, the PRPRs 
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Indicated that it was not any better but it was not any worse 
than it was the last year. Thus three-quarters of them liked 
school work about the same. Half of the CPRs liked school work 
better and the responses of the NPRs were scattered throughout 
the range of responses t^ich the students offered us. (See 
Ques. 85.1, Table 5) 

We asked the question, "Do you like anything at school this 
year?*' Then we turned the question around and asked it from 
a negative point of view, "Do you dislike anything about school 
this year?" Since we implied that anything could be entered, 
we anticipated getting from the students a range of the things 
that their sentiments focused on, both positive and negative 
sentiments. One interesting overall observation on the series 
of questions regarding their specific likes and dislikes is 
that the PRPRs responded to the positive questions, but shoved 
a poor response, i.e. a high proportion who did not answer , to 
the negative probes. This is rather consistent. throughout the 
four questions, two of which were stated in the positive and two 
of which attempted to elicit negative perspectives about school. 
In contrast, the NPRs showed very definite and strong and 
clustered responses in the negative area. The CPRs also showed 
the capacity to respond to a negative frame and while their 
responses were not precisely the same as the NPRs* and were not 
as strongly expressed, they very definitely could give some strong 
negative opinions. The questioning about liking at least one 
thing in school drew over 80% positive responses from the PRPRs. 
The CPRs were equally divided suggesting that there was a reser- 
voir of negativism there that one might not anticipate. The NPRs 
were approximately two-thirds positive. Indicating that, yes, 
there was at least one thing that they liked about school that 
year. (See Ques. 36, Table 4) The kinds of things that they 
offered to explain why they felt as they did tended to cxuster 
around subjects and certain classes. And there was a very 
general response, like "it was fun," that is quite recurrent in the 
category system of the students when they attempt to explain 
positive feelings about school. But it appears that teachers, 
subjects, graduation, and then the general categories fun and not 
fun were the key ones for understanding the students* mapping of 
likes and dislikes with respect to school. 

Three-quarters of the CPRs indicated that there was at least 
one thing about school that year that they disliked. And there 
was an indication that the NPRs felt even more strongly about certain 
negative things about school. The PRPRs did not respond as the 
CPRs and NPRs did to very definite categories regarding wh^t 
it was that they disliked about school. The CPRs and NPRs responded 
in terms of school in general but mostly in terms of subjects, 
other students and teachers. The question did not ask for a 
definite yes or no in response to the opening frame, "Do you 
dislike anything about school this year," but the coders assessed 
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the overall tone or valence of the students* attitudes about school 
from their responses to the two questions. (See Ques. 37.2, Table 4) 
It was the coders' assessment that 40% of the NPRs, 50% of the CPRs, 
and 60% of the PRPRs were more positive than negative about their 
responses to these two questions. The CPRs and the PRPRs were 
equally nrgative in their responses and the NPRs were as frequently 
negative as they were positive. The PRPRs were approximately 
40% negative and the CPRs were only 25% negative indicating a 
greater tendency of the CPRs to scatter their responses through 
the range of valences of attitudes toward school. Here, again, 
is a somewhat intermediate position of the CPRs. The suggestion 
seems inescapable as the CPRs show this classic aculturation position 
of intermediacy, that the CPRs in many respects are picking up the 
NPRs* cognitive mappings of the school, and assimilating there- 
fore their North American peers* educational ideology. 

Our overall assessment is that liking school is not a function 
of the nature of the grade nor mainly of the subject matter, but 
frankly of the teacher and the students* overall feelings about 
the activities of the room they were in as a social organization. 
The overall Impression is that the NPRs and the CPRs have very 
definite likes and dislikes about the teachers, but the PRPRs are 
positive about having at least one school grade they liked best, 
but very vague about who were their teachers the year that they 
liked school. It may come as a surprise to adult*oriented mapping 
of school that students 6ould explain their feeling by claiming 
that the reason they liked a particular year of school is because 
it was fun. And that is the modal response of the NPRs and the 
CPRs to the question of why they liked the grade they mentioned. 
The specific phenomenon that underlies the report that.it was 
fun of course needs rather more definite exploration. But again 
there is a contrast in the PRFR mapping of the situation. Their 
responses are scattered as before, suggesting that our questions 
were not eliciting the categorical terms in which they were 
accustomed to thinking about school. But 80% did give us some 
response and the responses tended to be In terms of whether the 
teacher was friendly, ("friendly" was an Important descriptor 
for this group with regard to teachers, judging by our participants 
observation) and the strategic placement of the eighth grade with 
respect to graduating. Wnile the student mapping does not 
precisely overlap adult perspectives on school and what should be 
good about school, there is no question that good content, well- 
presented and a sense of having accomplished work and done a lot 
is a very important aspect of the youths* way of looking at and 
judging their school experience. It was also our observation that 
they tended to assign the term fun to sessions of subject matter 
that were well taught and in which the subject or teaching procedures 
elicited excited responses from them. In brief, they do value 
good learning experiences, or positive learning experience based 
on good communication from the teacher to the student, a good 
sense of productive accomplishment, and a lesson that provoked 
their interest and desire to respond. 
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The PRPRs* reluctance to respond to negatively framed questions 
is reflected in the fact that 50% did not respond to the question 
"For all the years you've been in school what year or years did 
you like least/* despite the fact that 100% responded to the same 
type of question put in a positive framework. Thus we do not get 
much information from the PRPRs on this particular question, 
although some of the information that we did get suggests again a 
contrast of mental mapping, as compared with the CPRs and NPRs. 
The NPRs and CPRs clearly liked their seventh grade least. Some 
of the PRPRs mentioned earlier grade experiences that must have 
occurred in Puerto Rico. Thus they had some negative school 
experiences in Puerto Rico. 

Culture and interpersonal relationships . The teacher-student 
relationship is governed also by certain codings that are sometimes 
strange to the student. Some behavioral gestures are differently 
regarded in the two cultures. Thus the manner in which a North 
American teacher wishes a student tc behave when he or she is 
speaking to him is to look him in the eye in order to signal to 
the teacher that he or she is paying attention. Students of 
course can learn this; on having just arrived from Puerto Rico 
they come to school with a somewhat different coding which says 
that It is rude to stare a person in the eye for too long. More- 
over if one is in a particularly formal situation with the teacher 
or is being corrected, then one is very careful not to look the 
teacher or the adult in the eye since it may signal defiance. 
Curiously, quite the oppostle is thought to hold when North Asoericans 
are regarding the situation. Looking away or looking down is 
regarded by a North American teacher as defiance or at least 
disregard, but this behavior in Puerto Rico is taken to indicate 
that the younger person who is being corrected is contrite and 
humble about what is being said. Mental recoding may occur 
very quickly in this behavior so that one may get a ready verbalization 
of the rule to look the 'teacher straight in the eye* Nevertheless, 
we observed cases of teachers who knew about the different coding 
on the part of Puerto Rican youngsters and yet, caught up in the 
emotion of correcting a Puerto Rican, the teacher would pull the 
child's face or chin in order to position his face and eyes to 
look at him or her, the teacher, in the face* We cannot say that 
the statements that hold in some of these cases on paper are the 
ones according to which behavior conforms in highly emotional sit- 
uations such as being scolded or corrected by a teacher • Never- 
theless we will briefly report the results of these questions. 

One of the rules of interaction that is contrastive in Puerto 
Rican schools and North American schools is the acceptance in Puerto 
Rican schools of addressing teachers as "Teacher" and the strong 
resistance to this form of address on the part of North Americans. 
North American teachers insist on being addressed by name. We 
asked students whether they called the teacher by his or her 
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name or whether they called them ''Teacher" and only one PRPR said 
that he addressed the teacher as "Teacher," The explanations 
were rather varied but the modal one from Puerto Ricans was that 
It was a sign of respect to address the teacher by name. The less 
frequent explanations, however, were interesting in the distribution. 
Some Puerto Ricans indicated that they did so because it was a 
rule or they had been asked to do so. The North Americans 
emphasized the idea that using the term "teacher" rather than 
using the teacher's name was "juvenile." In sum, the students, 
including PRPRs, had learned the rule and there was Indication 
of their having been carefully taught. Thus when asked the rule 
itself they can provide it. Although we do hear a more frequent 
use of the form of address Teacher rather than Mister or Miss by 
newly arrived Puerto Rican youngsters, it was a form of address that 
occurred most commonly in the lowest tracked students in the 
eighth grade. 

We asked about the students* reaction to the manner in which 
a teacher tried to get quiet in the room. One typical way is to 
say "be quiet" and a stronger form of getting students quiet Is 
to tell them "shut up." While the students took the latter more 
seriously we found that a few indicated that they got mad over 
this kind of response although most simply conformed to the request 
and got quiet. The two students who said that they got mad were 
Puerto Rican students. This form of telling them to get quiet may 
be regarded as a way in which the teacher displays lack of respect 
for the student or "talks rough" as some Puerto Rican students 
describe behavior they regard as lacking respect* 

We also wanted to know from the students what they did when 
they got mad at the teachers. This is difficult information to 
collect on an open-ended questionnaire, but the responses clearly 
indicated that they had mechanisms for dealing with getting mad, 
most of which did not Involve overt actions but could certainly 
be of the sort that would disturb a teacher. For example, they 
Indicated that one way to deal with it was not to speak to the teacher 
and to refuse to volunteer anything. If a teacher employed the 
Interactive socratlc method this would certainly dampen the atmos** 
phere of the room. However the responses are so varied that one 
can only get clues from them about the kinds of actions that 
take place. 

Turning now to the response of a teacher when the teacher is 
addressing the student, we asked the students what they did and 
gave them a choice of four possible responses. Their responses 
indicate that they did follow the rule of looking straight at the 
teacher except for two students who looked at the ground. The Puerto 
Rican students said that they looked at the teacher in order to 
show respect; two-thirds of the North Americans Indicated that they 
did it to show they were paying attention and one of the Puerto 
Rican respondents indicated they did it to show that they were 
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afraid of the teacher. The gesture of looking at the teacher, 
of course, is not the same as looking him straight in the eye. 

Although the questionnaire form that we have employed 
gathers some information on these subtle cultural differences, 
it is our conviction that the questionnaire is not a good Instru- 
mentality for the exploration of cultural rules. 78 

Another domain of students* educational ideology is grades 
and the relationship between work put in and the grades received. 
We found that the PRPRs are clearly in agreement with the notion 
that the most admired person is one who makes good grades and works 
hard to get them. (See Ques. 97, Table 6) The CPRs are strongly 
oriented that way although not completely because they see a 
person who makes good grades but does not seem to work hard or 
study much as perhaps the most admired person. The NPRs* responses 
range over admiration of the person who works hard and gets good 
grades to the person who makes average grades but does not seem 
to crack a book to get them. 

There is no question in the minds of the CPRs and PRPRs that 
grades are very important to them. On the other hand, one of 
the NPRs feels that grades are somewhat important. Again, though, 
the number of respondents is exceedingly small, from the NPRs' 
reaction to questions about grades, there is a tendency to be 
less enthusiastic about the formal ideology of the school on 
grades. But the point is that the Puerto Ricans are not anti- 
intellectual about school. They do not indicate that the school 
is not important. On the contrary school, and the ratings they 
receive in school, are important to them. 

One aspect of the positive mapping of the school is the way 
grades are perceived in terms of good or bad. Different groups 
allocate grades somewhat differently to the categories "good'* and 
"bad." We find that there is some contrast between the NPRs 
and the Puerto Rican students on this point. (See Ques. 99.1, 
Table 6) The Puerto Ricans would include in the category "good 
grades" not only "Excellent," or E's, but the equivalent of B*s 
and C's in other grading systems. The NPRs on the other hand 
include only B's or A*s in the general category of good grades. 
Thus the lower end of the category "good grades" for the Puerto 
Ricans reaches to a lower point in the grading scales than is 
characteristic of the NPRs. Bad grades shov a similar tendency 
^t the upper boundary. Clearly U*s or F's are bad grades but one 
of the NPRs includes an intermediate grade that is not failing 
but is low, a D grade, as a bad grade. With the larger sample 
one might have indications again that the NPRs envision bad 
grades to reach higher up on the grade scale than is true for 
the Puerto Ricans. 
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The students, with the exception of one CPR, feel that they 
work hard for their grades • This question emphasizes that the 
students regard what they do in school as work, not as a process 
of receiving services from the adults who are around* Whatever 
the specific outcomes, or definite "output** from going to school 
in the form of certified labels and specific skills, students 
regard themselves as very active workers in this process. And 
what we have seen is that the Puerto Ricans reinforce this work 
ideology with their attitude that the most admired person is one 
who works hard and makes good grades. This perspective is 
strong in both the CPRs and the PRPRs. On the other hand the 
person who can make average grades and not crack the book is the 
person who in a way is beating the system. This means that 
someone is getting the output or the outcomes of the institution 
without investing work in it. And the fact that this could be 
mentioned as the most admired person by the NPRs suggests that 
the gentleman student ideology, perhaps the source of this value, 
is not part of Puerto Rlcan educational ideology at all but is part 
of the North American educational ideology although as a minor 
theme in the present era, but based on the themes of elite 
education of an earlier era. 

Up to this point one has the impression that the PRPRs have 
not developed a consistent shared mapping for orienting themselves 
to the North American school. The CPRs display a definite one 
that shows close approximation of that characteristic of the 
NPRs, although not as extreme. But there is no question that the 
HPRs have a way of categorizing aspects of their school lives, 
of weighing these aspects in terms of positive and negative 
valuations and that this mapping articulates rather well, although 
it is not the same as, the mental mapping of teacher-student 
relationships expressed by the teachers. Thus one can say that 
the NPRs do logical mapping that at least is complementary with 
the teachers' ideology of the school. The CPRs* mapping is well 
on the way to being that simply because they seem to be taking 
over the NPRs* way of viewing school world. We would suggest 
that the PRPRs* orientation is an example not of contariety 
because the PRPRs mapping is indefinite, but scattered cultural 
differences, that have as yet not consolidated into a consistent 
cultural contrariety and conflict. ^9 

Teachers * background and ethnicity . The teachers of our youth 
sample were not the prim cadre of middle class American teachers. 
We collected data from twelve teachers in all, from five teachers 
who taught the youth sample while they were in the second semester 
of the seventh grade, and from seven teachers while they were 
teaching members of our youth sample in the eighth grade. All of 
these teachers were born in the United States and five of the 
twelve were born outside Chicago. Two were from the South, one 
Black, and one White (the White had come to Chicago to live, 
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however, when he was nine years old) one came from the Midwest, 
another from the East, and another from the far Northwest, Of 
the six teachers who taught our group in the eighth grade, three 
were second generation European ethnics, English was the second 
language for one of these teachers. Thus the older teachers, those 
over forty, had had the experience of some degree of assimilation 
to a school culture which was different from their household culture, 
although, again, there may have been the kind of cultural overlap 
that has often been noted for Jewish household culture and school 
ciature. In many ways, the teachers' view of the acculturation 
problems of Puerto Rlcan youths whom they taught was greatly 
influenced by policies and attitudes that they had experienced 
during their lives while they were undergoing culture contact 
and adaptation. That is, their orientation to what should go 
on was strongly influenced by the assumption that mobility required 
full assimilation to the dominant culture and language of the 
school, with little regard for the status of the mother language 
and the mother culture of whatever ethnic group in question. 

A few of the younger, new teachers, on the other hand, offered 
more liberal attitudes toward the use of the first language, 
although even they did not necessarily respect the first culture. 
They too se^ed to feel it inevitable that mobility required 
assimilation to the dominant culture, and would involve conflict 
with and loss of the first culture, and indeed, perhaps the first 
language. One young seventh grade teacher trained in TESL was 
as adamant about preventing the use of Spanish in school as any 
of the other teachers and indeed was ready to apply rather strong- 
arm measures if necessary to insist on the use of English at all 
times. The cultural circumstances of the Puerto Rlcans were 
not new to the over-forty group, for they had lived through eras 
when varying political philosophies regarding cultural difference 
and political loyalty or economic respectability had been obtained. 
Thus simple inter-ethnic experience did not in itself automatically 
prepare teachers for adopting a culturally relative or culturally 
plural approach to either the educational or occupational ideologies 
as they applied to a minority group. Because these teachers had 
been from ethnic minorities and had succeeded in attaining 
mobility positions, they were in some ways even more resistant to 
a culturally pluralistic approach to the problem of cultural 
acquisition than those who had not experienced this phenomenon 
in their lives, such as, for example, the teacher from rural Iowa 
and one of the younger male teachers who had come from Memphis to 
Chicago when he was nine years old. (It is perhaps unfair to 
describe this young man as not having gone through a minority 
experience, since he probably was associated with Appalachian 
Whites during his childhood.) 

However, one must be fair in evaluating the att^pt to predict 
the cultural orientation and the educational and occupat^.onal 
ideology that would characterize the teacher from their own 
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inter-ethnic background. The relationship is no simple one* The 
teachers own ethnic background experience may heavily influence 
this, but it was our impression that the further socialization into 
the occupational subculture of teaching also had great influence 
on their cognitive orientation toward linguistic relativity and 
cultural relativity. Indeed, there were a number of instances 
where individuals were, on the one hand, relativistic with respect 
to language but were very assimilative with respect to culture 
and culture code. On the other hand there were other individuals 
who seemed to be more relativistic with respect to behavioral 
codes but adamant about the use of English and disparaging, even 
disapproving of Spanish. They favored the elimination of the 
use of Spanish in the school context. Then, of course, there 
were those who were clearly cultural assimilationists as contrasted 
with cultural relativists. Only the one man who taught some of 
our sample in the seventh grade and who was bom in the South 
but came to Chicago in childhood closely approached what one 
would call a linguistic and cultural relativism in his educational 
thinking about the Puerto Rican students and in his perspective 
on their occupational possibilities and their occupational future. 

Social organization . One of the important propositions 
that emerged out of the first year's field work was that even 
positive or relatively neutral inter-ethnic attitudes could 
have denigrative and inhibitory effects on minorities because of 
the way their attitudes, views, or cognitive mappings entered 
into and rationalized certain organizational arrangements that 
lead to differential allocation of opportunities and means of 
accessing further opportunities. While we concentrate this formulation 
on schools, since that is where most of this study's data are 
drawn from, the basic principles underlying the specific proposition 
can be applied to any agency dealing with minority groups. 

The basis for the social organizational feature of the school 
on which we will focus, is the phenomenon called homogeneous 
grouping. This involves grouping a set of children according 
to some criteria, usually based on some kind of test score. The 
basis for the grouping is to cluster the students according 
to their rank on some test, a reading achievement test; a verbal 
ability test; a math ability test; or some test offering a basis 
for rank ordering. One might indeed have homogeneous grouping 
simply according to behavior, including estimates of such 
things as maturity and conformity, but these are not common 
formal bases for grouping children, although through "teacher 
judgments" they become part of homogenous grouping. One 
teacher did suggest that homogeneous grouping might better be 
based on the level of motivation to do well in school than on 
reading scores. Behavioral classification is not out of reason 
in the minds of some professionals in the educational setting 
and they can mount strong arguments in favor of such bases for 
grouping. However, grouping is generally done on the basis of 
some kind of academic achievement or skill score. 
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In the case of The Grammar School, the grouping was based on 
reading achievement scores, specifically, reading English, We 
were told by the principal and the people in the guidance depart- 
ment (called the social adjustment office) that all of the students 
in eighth grade were rank ordered on reading scores, although we 
did not observe the actual process of allocating the students 
into these groups. So, we cannot verify the claims that groupings 
were based on reading scores. However, our own observation and 
queries to the teachers indicated that there was usually a range 
of reading scores in a given classroom, although the average for 
the classroom might stand in the rank order from the top to the 
low fifth ranked ordered class. We also observed that during 
the eighth grade year of our principal sample, there was some 
redistribution of students according to social behavior in the 
classroom, with efforts to locate them in a class where a teacher 
could **control" them. However, according to our observations, 
this kind of redistribution happened less often during our principal 
sample's eighth grade year than it did during the following year 
when we went back to visit The Grammar School and talked to the 
teachers once again. 

In the interviews » the teachers were asked whether they favored 
homogeneous grouping. All of the teachers favored homogeneous 
grouping. The four older teachers and one younger teacher very 
strongly favored it, two other younger teachers saying simply 
"yes.** The rationale for favoring homogeneous grouping was that 
it made teaching easier. Some teachers were very strong about 
the necessity for homogeneous grouping, indicating such phrases 
as, "It's the only way," or "it's the best and only way," or 
"Yes, definitely." 

Our proposition is that the homogeneous grouping based on the 
educational ideology that it is easier to teach students who are 
homogeneously grouped, was the source of an organizational 
arrangement that exacerbated the already difficult incipient 
problems of the Puerto Rican youngsters with language difficulties 
and culture code differences for social behavior. The fell 
development of this proposition will occur later in the dis- 
cussion of social organization. However, here we will spell out 
the educational ideological bases for the social structural 
effects of this organizational feature. 

One of the other features of the school that contributed 
to organizational difficulties of the Puerto Rican youths was 
the school records; the files. These records are student folders 
that include not only the records of IQ and achievement scores, 
but records of student behavior in the form of a pink slip that 
was a kind of currency of "nonconformist behavior" on the part of 
the students, A slip was made out to describe the deviant behavior 
of the student by the teacher involved in the correction, and 
with this, the student often went down to the adjustment office 
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for correction by one of the assistant or associate principals. 
The threat of being sent to one of the associate principals was 
part of the control system that existed in the school. As we 
have indicated in another query to the teachers , the teachers 
were all quite satisfied with the "disciplinary support" system of 
this school which indicated that the front office was very supportive 
of them vhen they sent students down to the adjustment office to 
be corrected by an assistant principal. Thus, the pink slips 
provided the negative behavioral record of the youngster. Not all 
of the teachers were happy with the records or even used them. 
Only two teachers praised them without qualification. One of the 
two younger teachers indicated that he did not use them and he 
thought they were bad because it led to prejudging of the students. 
Others made use of the records, but with some caution." Thus, in 
summary, the records, including anecdotal records as well as score 
records, were used to some degree regarding students. These 
behavioral histories fed additional information into the social 
organization of homogeneous grouping. 

Another aspect of the social organization was that the label 
of the students' rank ordering on reading carried over to other 
kinds of definitions, expectations and conceptualizations of the 
students. The reading scores so sorted the students that those 
who had been in the United States the longest had the best command 
of English, and in many cases came from the most advantaged homes 
in the neighborhood including many from the Spanish-speaking 
homes, were in the top group. Since we do not have income data 
for the whole eighth grade, (we were unable to secure it under 
circumstances of confidentiality) we cannot confirm the economic 
correlation. There were students in the top levels whose families 
were on public assistance, but for certain circumstances, public 
assistance, supplemented by other income such as social security 
and disability income, might place their family into an advantageous 
social and economic condition vis*a-vis other families in the 
neighborhood that might have greater earned income, but had greater 
difficulty in managing their subsistance because of a larger 
family or the need to utilize baby-sitting services of one of the 
students to cover family obligations of a working mother. But 
those ara external characteristics that might be correlated with 
classroom rankings. From the point of view of the internal 
organization of the school, the important thing was the degree 
to which the students at the bottom were regarded as the lowest 
on a whole range of dimensions of behavior and traits. We have 
already indicated that the teachers' high expectation of per- 
formance was directed at the students at the middle to upper 
ranges. But the teachers who worked with the students in the 
lower ranges, including those teachers who went to the group for 
departmental purposes, had low expectations of the lowest group and 
made this publicly explicit to the students, all the students. 
The expectations of student behavior, thus, were graduated by 
groups according to their standing in the rank order of reading scores. 
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A further graduated rank ordering was the occupational 
expectations. According to the Interviews with the teachers, 
those In the upper two groups were regarded as students who had 
the best chance or the ability to take advantage of the chance 
to reach "college-type" jobs* Those In the middle range were 
expected to complete high school and reach high school-type 
occupations. The lowest group was regarded as having little 
likelihood of completing high school, and certainly a low like- 
lihood of going to college. 

Another dimension along which the groups were graduated was 
along behavioral dimensions mentioned by teachers, such as respect 
for authority. The top group was regarded as a group that had 
learned to respect authority. One of the teachers explained that 
students "not accepting authority" applied to "not the upper- 
level classes but the lower-level classes." The lower groups, 
particularly the lowest group. Room 302, were regarded as having, 
in decreasing degree, learned respect for authority. Room 302 
was denounced often, as one teacher described it as '*that mob 
in 302." 

One of the teachers echoed our observation that a number of 
young teen-age Puerto Rlcan males seemed to have problems with 
maintaining a Puerto Rlcan definition of masculine role behavior 
in the face of the North American pattern of exercising authority 
and control. Initially, we have hypothesized that the conflict 
was mainly with North American female teachers because their 
authoritative behavior with respect to young Puerto Rlcan males 
violated the male dominance characteristic of male-female relation- 
ships in Puerto Rlcan culture. However, one of the male teachers 
mentioned the problem of having in his class boys whom he described 
as young men. This is consistent with the PRPRs being charac- 
teristically overage for the grade that they were in, due to their 
past history of migration, and of being placed "back" in the schools, 
in a perhaps misinformed effort to deal with their language 
problems. He experienced conflicts in exercising authority, and 
attributed it to the fact that tha boys were no longer boys but 
young men, and so regarded themselves. Thus we have found 
indications from the male teachers that they, as well as the female 
teachers, experienced conflict with young Puerto Rlcan boys 
who were reaching fifteen and sixteen, although they were in grades 
where the usual age in North America is thirteen years. 

This suggests, then, that there was cultural difference in 
the meaning given to certain behaviors, whether the authority 
in question was a male or female teacher, and which often led to 
misunderstanding of the intentional state of mind of the teacher. 
While the misunderstandings in themselves might not have led to 
more than personal animosity, the conflict inevitably led to the 
boy's being labeled a behavior problem. The documentation of 
this label by pink slips and incorporation into the class-ranking 
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system resulted in serious school-career consequences. Many of 
the students placed in 302 were Just that, behavior problems. 
Their behavioral difficulties often increasingly led them in the 
direction of placement in that group. Having been placed there ^ 
they were then subject to all the low expectations and labeling 
that was directed toward that group not only from the teachers 
but from the students who were not adverse to chiding and teasing 
those associated with the lowliest of the lows in the school. 
One teacher extended ranking on reading scores to general ability 
by saying that "302 had no ability to work up to/* The other 
groups were described by this teacher in order of ranking; 
"They tried but don't have much ability," "They worked to their 
potential," "Their work is below potential," until she got to the 
top group which she described as doing the best work. Thus her 
own views of students' working to their potential were largely 
graduated in terms of the rank ordering of the groups. The most 
damaging kind of attitude, an attitude that seemed to be widely 
shared among the teachers, was that the lowest had the least 
ability. 

Another mechanism by which 302 's reputation was broadcast 
was by means of the other teachers who went to the group for 
departmental purposes, to teach some special subject like music » 
science, math. One teacher, on returning to her own group, 
was repeatedly observed to warn her own group not to "bug" her 
for a while because she had Just come back from "you-know-where 
and you know what kind of group that is." These attitudes were 
certainly not lost on the students themselves. Wc found in one 
of the interviews with one of our samples » the expression of 
the view that all peers were nice peers "except those in 302." 
One of our bilingual field interviewers was relatively successful 
at helping to "control" the class and had a very positive attitude 
toward them. Ber preference of dealing with this group » a group 
that mainly spoke Spanish among themselves, was greeted with 
astonishment in the teachers' lunchroom when she indicated that 
preference. 

The teachers were very concerned about certain rules of the 
school and the classroom about which they listed having problems 
with some of their students, particularly Puerto Rican students. 
Theae rules are as follows: 

1. Attendance and regular attendance. 

2. Arriving on time and tardiness. 

3. Verbal courtesy behavior, that is saying please and 
thank you. 

4. Respect for authority, which has already been discussed. 
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5. Following first come first served rules such as lining 
up or cuing up rather than crowding around or failing 
to wait one's turn in speaking. 

6* Lack of independence and the constant need of supervision 
while performing work. 

7. Failing to stay in their seats. 

8, Difficulty in staying quiet. 

All of these behaviors were of concern to teachers. On each 
of these dimensions 302 was rated worst. At the same time 
302 students spoke more Spanish , spoke less English, and were 
regarded as most likely to return to Puerto Rico. And whether 
it was a self-fulfilling prophesy or not, they most often did. 
Perhaps the other great institutional disadvantage from which 302 
students suffered was that they had the most inexperienced teacher 
in the eighth grade. In the following year one of the experienced 
teachers stated, "It's a crime that (teacher) was assigned 
that group during his first year of regular teaching, simply 
teaching home mechanics was no preparation for that sort of thing." 
In summary, we feel that the Institution itself which lacked 
Spanish language instructional facilities, clustered students' 
language problems in one group and associated them with behavioral 
problems that led to their being labeled with the most negative 
characteristics from the evaluative system of the school. These 
problems led to clouding of their actual Intellectual abilities, 
whether they were low, moderate, or high, mainly because of lack 
of ;!9anish language instructional facility. 

Social labeling then set in motion the development of 
educational problems. To the students dealing with the problems, 
dropping out seemed to be a solution. In the absence of an occupational 
ideology that strongly supports and emphasizes occupational mobility 
by working full-time and attending school, dropping out of regular 
school to get a job was a determinant life-time career choice. 
Dropping out was not viewed as making a choice for an alternative 
mode of approaching occupational mobility (perhaps understandably 
from the point of view of teachers' vested interest in schooling) 
but was presented as the absolute end to routes to higher occu-* 
pat ions. But dropping out need not have been regarded as so much 
the end of all possible chance for success in occupational terms. 
If redundancy of opportunity exists then if one optional path to 
occupatioual mobility fails, others may exist. 

We feel that realistically, opportunity redundancy is a 
feasible means f >r jocio-economic mobility, even in the ghetto. 
But we also claim the occupational Ideology of the school had 
a negative effect on optomlstic search for alternatives. The 
only local institution that did seem to offer a different view 
and resources in support of the optomism was the street gang. 
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Students * view of social organization > We have discussed 
eighth grade school organization from the teachers* point of view 
and from adults* view of the formal system. There is also a 
students* social organization and it is Important to have some 
knowledge of students* social organization in order to under- 
stand student motivations and perspectives. In addition to 
participant observation, we inquired about aspects of social 
organization in a number of questions included in the student 
questionnaires. We will discuss the student questionnaires and 
supplement them from our field note observations on social 
organizations . 

On a personal level, friendship is a very Important thing to 
a student.* Students say people become their friends at tills 
age because they trust them, or, a more frequent response, they 
keep their confidences. On the other hand, there are people 
whom one dislikes if one is a student in a system like this. 
The reasons for disliking them had to do with two key perspectives* 
One was that the students were snobbish, a perspective shared 
among the NPR and the CPR samples. But another reason for 
disliking another student was his being a troublemaker or 
harassing one. Harassment and troublemaklng were common to all 
three of the subgroups* view of why one did not like some other 
students in the school. (See Ques. 10.2, Table 1) Boys always 
recommended other boys as friends; however, girls recommended 
boys as well as girls as friends to a new arrival in the neighbor- 
hood. They chose these recommended friends from among peers 
rather than from among older people or adults. (See Ques. 11.0, 
Table 1) With respect to ethnicity, Puerto Rlcans recommended 
other Puerto Rlcans for friends, while over 80% of the NPRs 
recommended North Americans or NPRs, although one did recommend 
Puerto Rlcans. Thus, among the students, the social organization 
of cliques and of best friends tends to be intra-ethnlc, although 
as one moves from first choice to third, the NPRs will increasingly 
recommend Puerto Rlcans as best friends to the new arrivals in 
the neighborhood. 

This same pattern holds for recommendations for friends to new 
arrivals in the classroom of the individual in question. (See 
Ques. 11.1, Table 1) As one goes from first to third choice, the 
NPRs will Include Puerto Rlcans and the Puerto Rlcans will include 
a North American. This suggests then, from the point of view of 
very close friends, that there is a tendency toward an ethnic 
boundary, but that friends that are not the very best friends 
but are good friends will tend to be chosen from across the ethnic 
interface. The other organizational suggestion from these results 
is that the NPRs choose Puerto Rlcans sooner in terms of degree 
of closeness of friends than does -he Puerto Rican. And it appears 
that from the point of view of the students* system, the Puerto 
Rlcan students are dominant. That may not be the case in those 
sectors of the social organization that are mainly controlled by 
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teachers » that sector of the organization we have already discussed. 
That is not to say the teachers could get away from the high 
density of the Puerto Rican population. But it is to say that 
the organizational arrangements over which they have direct 
control tend to place the NPRs in the top or ascendant positions* 
In brief, they favor NPR characteristics in their organization, 
in contrast with the student system. 

We reviewed the friendship choices in terms of ethnicity in 
the section in which we discussed ethnicity. As we pointed 
out, the North American or the NPR sample indicated that they 
liked Puerto Ricans and the majority of the Puerto Ricans indica- 
ted that they liked North Americans, although two of the Puerto 
Ricans denied liking NPRs. All of the students had Puerto Rican 
friends and only one Puerto Rican had no North American friends, 
in this case a CPR. (See Ques. 12.1, 12.2, 13*1, and 13.2, Table 1) 
This suggests that among the students themselves, at least at 
the eighth grade level, there is an absence of strong animosity 
in the relationships between Puerto Ricans and the other ethnics 
that exist in the school. In other words, at that level the 
Puerto Rican students are experiencing a rather positive environ- 
ment so far as their ethnicity is concerned* 

One of the ways to examine the organization of the student 
system from the point of view of the students is to ask them 
about the most popular students and then ask them to describe 
the most popular students named in terms of key characteristics* 
The students gave us the most popular student in the school, 
in their grade and in their room. (See Ques. 44.1, 44.2, 44.3, 
Table 4) The choices were distributed almost equally among 
male and female in all categories. Regrettably, we did not 
allow the format of this questionnaire to let the students supply 
us with their own modeling of these names in terms of the charac- 
teristics. That is, if we had left them a blank space instead 
of lines in which to list the individuals, they may have given 
us, for example, a cluster of males and a cluster of females, 
showing sex as a distinctive feature. However, a line and the 
form of the question suggested some kind of serial listing and 
that is what they did. The most popular students in the school 
and in the grade were Puerto Rican, even according to the North 
Americans. But within the room, there was a slight shift in the 
direction of including NPRs on the part of the NPR part of the 
sample. There is no question that in the student system, the 
Puerto Ricans dominate the popularity domain. 

In the school as a whole, the eighth grade dominates the 
popularity choices. This may, of course, be because we asked 
the eighth grade group to tell us who are the most popular in 
the school. But it may also be due to a well-established seniority 
system that always allocates the most prestigious position for 
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the whole school to the top grade but also had popularity and 
other prestige rewards within grades. In the school as a whole 
the room number of the most popular group tended to be the top 
track of tha eighth grade and particularly the top two tracks. 
Thus if one combined the top two classrooms and the special 
classroom one would account for over two-thirds of all the choices 
made. Thus the social organization of the teacher-dominated work 
system intersects with and seems to affect the student system. 
And while not always with complete consistency, the students In 
the lower tracks seem to agree with this rank ordering of the 
rooms with respect to the most popular people. (Sec Ques, 44,1, 
44.1a, 44.1b, 44,1c, 44.2; 44.2c, and 44.3, Table 4) 

Thus the popularity system appears to be equally distributed 
among male and f^ale, dominated by Puerto Ricans, dominated by 
the top track classrooms in the eighth grade, and dominated by 
the eighth grade. The students gave us some idea of the qualities 
of the characteristics that led to the students' being the most 
popular in addition to the characteristics about which we asked 
them. One of the ways they put it was that the students held 
certain offices or were holders of offices in the extra-curricular 
activities. Those who are elected to these positions are the 
most popular. The other two key characteristics were being friendly 
and being a good student or being smart. But the modal character^- 
istic appears to be that they arc friendly. Friendliness, and one 
might say in more formal language, ability in interpersonal 
relationships is a key characteristic for receiving votes of 
confidence from one's fellow students in school systems. It is 
interesting to relate this positive characteristic to the discussion 
by the students of why they did not like some students in the 
school, recalling that the most frequently mentioned reason for 
not liking other students was that they were snobbish or stuck 
up. This is the students' opposite of friendliness. 

On the other hand, being a good student and being smart 
does play a role in the cluster of characteristics that lead one 
to assign popularity to them, from the point of view of the students 
themselves. The Puerto Ricans tended to feel that certain students 
were popular because they worked hardest but the NPRs were divided 
in selecting this as a reason for being popular. Good behavior 
was said by approximately half of the students to explain popularity, 
but the other half denied that it explained the popularity. 
(See Ques. 4,51, 4.52, 4.53, Table 4) 

When we asked the students whether the students were popular 
because they were athletes, an ethnic difference showed in the 
responses. The North American students predominantly (by 80%) 
felt that the students were popular because they were athletic. 
Three-quarters of the CPRs indicated that this was not a 
consideration and about 40% of the PRPRs indicated that it was 
not the reason for the popularity. Generally the students did 
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not feel certain students were popular because they were **the 
toughest'' which is an understandable response given the relatively 
high frequency of girl respondents. Somewhat fewer than a third 
of the students felt that toughness was involved in a student's 
being popular .^^ There was a kind of tautological question that 
created strong ethnic difference. We asked whether certain 
students were popular because they were leaders and nearly 100% 
of the NPRs agreed that they were popular because they were leaders. 
In contrast, all except one of the Puerto Ricans indicated that 
being a leader was not the reason for the popular students being 
popular. This suggests that the high evaluation of leadership 
that tends to characterize student systems in North America and 
to be connected with the heavy emphasis on voluntary associations 
at junior high and high school level is not shared by Puerto 
Ricans to the same degree. This may be a key and pivotal value 
difference in youthful cohorts. It may play a part in differential 
participation in extracurricular activities by North Americans 
as compared with Puerto Rican students. We note the CPRs are 
not in an Intermediate position on this value, but agree with the 
PRPRs. The absence of this distribution is interest-provoking, 
even though we do not at this time have an explanation for it. 

Beauty or being good-looking, from the point of view of the 
North Americans, definitely does play a part in being chosen 
as the more popular. The CPRs are equally divided and the PRPRs 
that responded tend to be negative with respect to looks playing 
a role in being popular. Again we have one of those value 
dimensions that is Important in North American student systems, 
particularly with respect to girls, but in part also with respect 
to boys. 82 In response to our own structured queries, then, 
it seems that from the Puerto Ricans' point of view, people are 
popular because they are smart, work hard and behave well* North 
Americans would concur to some degree about the smartness and the 
hard work, and a little bit more with respect to behavior. But 
the characteristics that they think are the most important are 
being an athlete, a leader, and being best looking. The Puerto 
Ricans on the other hand do not indicate that these are key 
characteristics of the most popular students. Being tough appears 
to play an important role in the male NPR sample's judgment of 
why a person, particularly a boy, would be popular. But it 
appears to play a lesser role in the opinions of the Puerto 
Ricans .83 (See Ques. 45.1 - 45.7, Table 4) 

The CPRs tend to be of the opinion that it is not true that 
the teachers like the popular students better than the other students; 
but both the NPRs and the PRPRs show a certain amount of uncertainty 
on this point. Forty percent of the NPRs say yes, the teachers 
do like these students better than the other students. From the 
student perspective then, there is some tendency to feel that the 
students who are popular in the student system are also popular 
with the teachers. But there is a good deal of uncertainty around 
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this» and so this is not a clear-cut characteristic of the student 
organizational system or the cognitive mapping with respect to 
that organization. (See Ques. 46.0*0, Table 4) 

Having discussed this student system from the point of view 
of the informal student system, it is now important to look at 
the student system from the point of view of an aspect of the formal 
system. Clearly, one of the units of the student system as well 
as of the teachers' system of social organization of the eighth 
grade, is the individual classroom. Thus, it is important to 
explore the students* view of themselves and other students vis- 
a-vis the classroom units. Slightly more than half the students 
felt that one room was better than the other room. £ighty percent 
of the PRPRs felt this way, which suggests that their perception 
of the system is that yes, indeed, some rooms are better than the 
others. The CPRs tend in the direction of denying that one room 
is better than the other, and the NPRs are rather equally divided 
on the question. Thus, the clear result here is that the PRPRs 
definitely see that one room is regarded as better than the other. 
As to why one is better than the other, all of the PRPRs responding 
to the open-ended segment of the question mentioned behavior 
traits. Thus, from their point of view, one room is better than 
the other because of behavior. The North Americans tended to say 
one room's students are smarter than the others', a response 
consistent with their experience with homogeneous grouping. 
Behavior is also mentioned by the NPR sample. The CPRs just 
simply did not participate in the response to the open-end query 
about why one room is better than the other, because there were 
no "yes" responses from the CPRs that one room was better than 
another. 

The students felt that the best rooms were the two top 
rooms, the two top track rooms. The very top room received the 
most votes, understandably the most votes from the NPRs, but a 
high rate of selections by the PRPRs. Sixty percent of the PRPRs 
cast their choices for the best room for one or the other of the 
top track rooms. The North Americans tended to mention other 
room numbers which may have been rooms of other jgrades but are 
not rooms in which eighth graders are located. In their open- 
ended explanation for why they claimed one room was better than 
the other, the PRPRs favored the idea that the room had the best 
teacher or the students were more intelligent. The NPRs over- 
whelmingly explained their choice to be because the students 
were more intelligent. The CPRs divided their responses between 
behavior and intelligence, and the more frivolous idea that that 
room is the fun room. 

The responses of the NPRs were a reflection of the structure 
of the system, as were the responses of the PRPRs from their 
point of view and their position within the structured overall social 
organization of the eighth grade. But this needs some elaboration. 
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AS ve havt Indicated^ the lowest track group was publicly denl* 
grated by other students aad by teachers. The most denigrated group 
was taught by the most inexperienced teacher in the eighth grade. 
At the time we were observing the iroom, the research staff tended to 
assume the same sort of thing happened year after year with respect 
to the lowest track group* To check this proposition, we made 
the point of visiting the school and the classrooms the following 
year. At that time the teacher who had been teaching the top track 
room during our yearns research in the school i and who was regarded 
by the majority of the students as the best teacher or an excellent 
teacher; and who, in the Judgments of the teachers who talked to us, 
was regarded as among the best teachers, and who was apparently so 
regarded by the head office because the year preceding our research 
she had been labeled a master teacher, was teaching the lowest track* 
That same year the principal had tried to distribute "the behavior 
problems" more evenly among the various classrooms of the eighth 
grade* From three different observers who had worked the previotis 
year in the school, reports came back in the field notes that there 
was little or no resemblance between the lowest track eighth grade 
of that year and the 3028. In disciissing the lowest track group 
with other teachers as we went to their rooms and talked about 
what was happening with the eighth grade that year, there were quite 
positive reports about this group. Teachers reported that they were 
nice kids. One of the researchers explicitly interviewed this teacher 
about the contrast between that year's lowest group and the group of 
the previous year, 302* The teacher explained the difference in 
terms of her own ability to teach and her experience with organising 
clobdrooms. 

Thus we feel that the PRPR children who reported to us that 
the best teacher was a key feature of Uhy one room was better than 
another struck directly at the heart of the basis for a classroom's 
reputation. We proposed that had the teacher been a higher status 
teacher, 302 would not have been talked about and denigrated so 
publicly in the way it was, since to do so would have been a clear 
assault on an experienced taacher*s reputation* 

We went on to ask students about their own grades and their own 
self-Identity with respect to the grades. While nobody claimed that 
their own group was very poor at school work or at getting grades, 
the FRPRs Indicated that their groups were not so good at grades 
and doing school work. The CPRs clustered very heavily in the middle 
range of claiming that their group was good at school work and grades, 
and the HPRs distributed themselves predominantly between very good and 
good ratings of their classmates at doing school work and getting 
good grades. (See Ques* 49 and 50, Table 4) Questions about their 
perception of irtiether their room was better in behavior provoked a 
more scattered response from the students* The PRPRs scattered their 
responses from "poor" to "better" but weighted in the direction 
of "poor;" the NPRs scattered theirs from "poor" to "better" but 
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weighted in the direction of "better." And the CPRs were convinced 
that the behavior of their group was as good or better than the 
other groups. Having established their opinions of their own 
classrooms with respect to school work, grades, and behavior, we 
asked whether the student felt he/she was like the other students 
in their room. The NPRs predominantly felt they were like the 
other students in their rooms, despite the fact that there was 
a heavy proportion of Puerto Ricans in the room. The CPRs were 
equaUy divided; that is, half felt that they were like those in 
their room and half felt that they were not. Sixty percent of the 
PRPRs felt that they were not like the other students in their 
room, whUe 40Z felt they were. Thus, more PRPRs tended to have 
negative feelings about their identity with the group; they also 
tended to rate them as poor in behavior and certainly as poor in school 
work and getting grades. These opinions appear to be related to 
the social structure of the eighth grade, and would lead one to 
expect the scores on the self-esteem inventory, particularly 
In the academic area would reflect these opinions. For the 
principal sample, we did find the expected relative position of 
the PRPRs. We will discuss this below. 

Finally, we did an assessment of the overall opinion of the 
school, based on the valence of attitudinal tone of the students* 
response to a question about how their school compared with other 
schools. The Puerto Ricans tended to show positive attitudes 
toward their school in comparison with other schools, while the 
NPRs tended to show a negative evaluation of the school in comparison 
with the other schools. We suggest that this generally positive 
attitude on the part of the Puerto Ricans may have to do with the 
fact that their own ethnic group and culture dominates at least 
the student part of the system. (See Ques. 53, Table A) Related 
to this attitude is perhaps the response of the NPRs to the notion 
about whether there is an advantage to being Puerto Rican in the 
school. They felt that there were advantages and in their open* 
ended explanations, nearly half of them said one gets beaten up 
less frequently if one is Puerto Rican. Thus, from their point 
of view, being Puerto Rican helps in the problem of avoiding 
harassment by other students. We have discussed under ethnicity 
the students* perception of the system as a whole, but it is 
clear that the students see the school as a mixed population 
of various nationalities. There are no strong and unbroachable 
hostilities between the Puerto Ricans and the NPRs from the 
Puerto Ricans* point of view and to nearly equal degree from 
the NPRs* point of view. The values of the student system are 
complementary to the idea that persons are most admired because 
they make good grades and work hard. To the great majority, 
grades are very important to these young people. The student 
system then Is not a counter-culture system so far as we can tell 
from the responses from our principal sample. So far the emotional 
effects of participation in lower tracks on the part of Puerto Rican 
students, are not directed at ideological evaluations of the school 
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and the teachers. There is some general evidence In the response 
that they are suffering from some problems of personal Identity. 
We may expect some reflection of this in the self-esteem scores » 
perhaps not In the general scores since that also includes their 
relationship to their household and peers, but perhaps in the 
academic scores. That is, given the results that we found in 
the student sector and the predominance of the Puerto Rlcans in 
that sector, one would not expect low self-esteem scores vis-a-* 
vis peers on the part of the PRPRs despite the fact that they 
were having much experience with negativism toward the group with 
which they were associated for most of their time in school. It 
would be the subscore on their academic standing in which we would 
expect identity problems. 

Other Indications of the generally positive sentiment 
toward the school that we feel might well be attributed to the 
dominance of the Puerto Rlcans of the student system and the 
generally non-hostile relationships that they seem to have 
established with the NPRs, are the fact that the students in 
great majority report that they do like the people that they go 
to school with, and that they feel they are treated the same as 
others by the rest of the students. (See Ques. 74 and 77, Table 5) 
On the other hand, we found that about a third of the CPRs reported 
not liking the people they go to school with. With a small sample 
it is difficult to speculate. An upwardly mobile group like 
most of the CPRs may tend to try to dissociate themselves from 
other Puerto Rlcans. We picked up this response one or two tlmea 
from one or two of the CPRs. This raises the question of how 
exxch attitudes might be reflected in their self*-esteem scores, .and 
this might be reflected In the subscore having to do with peers. 

In our subsample the self-esteem inventories represent very 
small frequencies. But with that in mind, we note the average 
of the self-esteem scores is highest for the NPRs, next highest for 
CPRs, and lowest for PRPRs in all cases. (See the self-esteem 
scores at the end of Table 1) • General self-esteem is not highly 
differentiated, since there is only five-tenths of a point difference 
between the NPRs and the CPRs. But the PRPRs, though few in 
number, are two score points below the NPRs, a little over one- 
and-a-half points below the CPRs, and approximately one-and-a-half 
points below the average for the total sample. With respect to 
the other subscores, the same rank order of distribution is 
obtained, but the spread of the scores is different. In peer 
subscores the CPRs may be suffering from the problems of being 
identified with lower-rated PRPRs and thus have somewhat less 
self-esteem with respect to their peers than might be expected 
otherwise. The self-esteem subscores on home and parents show 
an interesting clustering of the CPRs and PRPRs below the sample 
average, with the NPRs above the sample average. The CPRs and 
PRPRs are very close on this score, suggesting that the home- 
parent relationship is not affected in the same way that the 
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other subscores are by the social structure and Ideology of tha 
school. 

The school academic scores show the only exception to the 
rank-ordered pattern from NPR to CPR to PRPR, The CPRs rank 
higher than the NPRs; the PRPRs rank lowest. It Is interesting 
to reflect on the self-esteem score In light of the report of the 
relative opinion of the NPRs as compared with the Puerto Rlcans 
about the school and the neighborhood. In this Instance It appears 
that the CPRs are happier with their school academic standing than 
are the NPRs. The PRPRs, though few In number, show a notably 
lower rating of themselves on the school academic scores, as we 
anticipated would be the case given their position in the school 
organization. Frankly, we feel that, if the lowest track of PRPRa 
had been included in this partlciilar subscore, the ratings would 
have been equally as low if not lower .^^ 

The results of the self-esteem scores that were done by 1970 
indicate that there was a tendency for the NPRs to show a rise 
in the self <*es teem scores in all except the home-parent subscores* 
The CPRs tended to stay the same or to drop in score levels* The 
literature on self-esteem, of course, is mixed. In the face of 
this mixed literature, it is foolhardy to base conclusions 
of any definlteness on such small frequencies. We would venture to 
suggest that self-esteem is not a generalized phenomenon, but 

situatlonally specific. And that social phenomenon, such as 
events at ethnic Interfaces and ethnic encounters, affect the 
subscores that pertain to the specific kinds of activities involved 
at the point of contact in the situations where contact occurs* 
In this instance we have contact in the school-academic area between 
a North American-dominated school professional system md a Puerto 
Rican population, and the academic self-esteem score reflects 
that. On the other hand, the peer scores are given in a situation 
where the Puerto Rlcans are generally dominant by their numbers 
with the CPRs the most popular in the system and the NPRs located 
in the classrooms from vrtilch the popular students are selected* 

We might also anticipate that, with the conflict between the 
assimilation of the CPR girls to the North American cultural 
pattern of adolescence, and the conflict this creates with the 
hone and parents, CPR girls would show a significant drop in 
self-esteem scores, with respect to parents, during this period 
of conflict. That is, as the specific conditions of the situation 
to which the subscores are related change » one will get a change 
in the self-esteem subscores. In sum, despite the fact that the 
Puerto Rlcans dominate the student system, the general assessment 
is tliat the NPRs are not suffering seriously from being in the 
minority in this school. One might properly wonder if this would 
be equally the case if the Puerto Rlcans were of a similar fractional 
minority in a school dominated either by North American white 
ethnics or blacks. One suspects not* But one must take into 
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consideration the fact that teachers favor North American features. 
The school organization over which they have control favors North 
American characteristics, and following North American values 
helps increase the relative position of the NPR minority, despite 
the fact that it is small in relative numbers. 

Students ' views on school and home . The students' perception 
of the relationship of the parents to the school is an important 
aspect of the way they see the school. We asked them to report 
to us their own views of how often their parents went to school 
for any reason. The modal response was that the parents seldom go 
to school. The next most frequent response was that the parents 
never visit the school. Two of the Puerto Rican youths reported that 
their parents visit the school often (See Ques. 40, Table 4) 
Thus, their notion of the relationship of the parents to the school 
is that their parents do not have that much to do with school. 
This raises the question of how the students view the reasons for 
their parents' coming. The question about whether they come 
because of behavior problems received a generally negative response, 
except for one NPR and one CPR. (See Ques. 41.1, Table 4) Forty 
percent of the PRPRs reported that their parents came to school 
to keep up with what goes on in school. In the students' minds 
programs and special events do not bring their parents or adults 
from the house to the school. Only the NPRs and CPRs indicate 
a positive response to the idea that parents come to see programs 
and special events. None of the PRPR students see their parents 
as coming for these reasons. 

From the students' point of view, the thing that brings their 
parents to the school most often is a request from the teacher 
or the principal. Half of the students feel that that is the reason 
their parents go to school. (See Ques. 41.1, Table 4) 

Our inferences from the Puerto Rican pattern that assigns major 
responsibility to the mother for upbringing of the child, along 
with the fact that the fathers work, would lead us to predict that 
it is usually the mother who comes to the school. That seems 
very much to be the case for the North American sample, but the 
form of the question allowed the students to check the frequency 
with which either parent, or someone else comes in terms of usually, 
seldom, or never. And the modal response for each of these entries 
is that neither mother nor father comes to school. On the question 
of whether the father goes, 50% of the CPRs report that their 
father does go to school, suggesting that school is a serious 
enough business in those families to bring about the visit of the 
father. At the same time, 50% of the CPRs report that the mother 
never comes to school and 50% report that the father never comes 
to school. It is clear that for all three subgroups, parents, 
mothers and fathers, almost never come together to the school. 
These responses were given of course before graduation, which is 
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perhaps the one occasion on which mothers and fathers would come 
together if they were to come to an event* 

The overall picture of the relationship of the parents to the 
school from the students' point of view is that they are not very 
involved with the school • The teachers' ideology would suggest 
to us that they are not very involved because they are not concerned • 
The students' responses do not assist us in making a Judgment 
either pro or con about that that teachers' perspective. Yet the 
decided interest of the students in school despite a general belief 
of the teachers to the contrary, and the evidence from our own 
parents' expression of interest In education, suggests that the 
lack of involvement of the parents in the school may rest in other 
areas • 

A great many studies recently have suggested that the home 
background of the students explains a great deal about what happens 
to them in school. Our overall approach to this question, of 
course, is that its explanatory power rests on the complementarity 
of home with the school, or in the negative direction, because 
of antinomy or conflict between home and what goes on in the school. 
But one of the areas that might be explored in order to understand 
how homes involve themselves in the ideology of the teacher and 
school is to find out what happens with the students doing work, 
the proverbial homework, in the home. From their responses PRPRs 
obviously do school assignments at home during weekday evenings, 
but it is not so clear whether they do them on weekends. Perhaps 
the format of the question confused them. The response from the 
CPRs was not to respond to the question, which raises a problem 
with its interpretation, of course. One of the things one must 
keep in mind in assessing the students' responses to these questions 
is that some of the teachers deliberately do not assign homework. 
In one Interview, the teacher explained at length that she did not 
assign homework because she felt that the home life of the students 
was not conducive to doing homework at home, and consequently she 
provided time and encouraged the students to do their work in the 
school. All of the Puerto Rican students in her classroom were 
CPRs, and this may explain \thy only one of the CPRs indicates that 
he always does his homework or school assignments at home. (See 
Ques. 86.1, Table 6) Contrary to the teachers' stereotype of the 
students' homes, 50% o£ the PRPRs report that they have a room to 
themselves at home. Fifty percent report that they do not. Among 
CPRs, fewer report having rooms to themselves and indeed, the NPRs 
less frequently report having rooms of their own. Having a room 
to oneself might have been differently interpreted by PRPRs than 
by the others. The rooms are usually shared with siblings, but the 
PRPRs' replies are contrary to the notion that they are beset 
with the problem of having no space of their own in their own home. 
(See Ques. 87.2, Table 4) At least their own perception is that 
they do have the space. Their perception of this space may not 
coincide with a teacher *s view of the kind of space in which a 
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student can do isolated intellectual school work, (See Ques, 87,0, 
Table A), The important question with respect to space is where one 
studies and the conditions there. Among our students who responded, 
the living room is not only the place where they study, but is 
the preferred study place. The kitchen and the dining room are also 
mentioned as places where the youths study. The preferred place 
of the CPRs is their own roon, although they more often report 
that they do not have that, A number of the students, particularly 
the NPRs and the PRPRs, indicate that they prefer to do their 
homework in school, (See Ques, 88,1 and 88,2, Table 6) 

Since many of them do their school work In a rather public part 
of their home, the conditions in those areas are Important. These 
students tend to have the radio playing while they are studying. 
But half the sample report that they do not have the television 
set playing while they are studying, and this is consistent across 
both groups with respect both to radio playing and television playing, 
(See Ques, 88,3, 88,3a, and 88,3b, Table 6) However, despite the 
fact that the radio is playing, the Puerto Ricans tend to report 
that they do not listen to the radio while they are studying. On 
the other hand, the NPRs report that they usually do listen to 
the radio while they are studying. Again this may be a contrasting 
cultu7 al pattern in which the habit of playing the radio and listening 
to it while one is studying is fairly North American, but there is 
a tendency for the Puerto Ricans to exclude the radio while studying. 
That is, the two activities, working at studies and listening to 
the radio are separated in time by Puerto Ricans, But this is 
sheer speculation, and a few of the Puerto Ricans report listening 
to the radio. 

Watching television is perhapa a more distracting sort of 
activity while one is studying, but all of the NPRs report that 
they watched television while studying. Half of the responding 
CPRs report that they do not watch television while studying. 
Half of the PRPRs say they do and half say they do not. The general 
picture then, is that the NPRs spend a rather noisy time while 
studying and the Puerto Ricans are equally divided between a more 
or less noisy ambiance while they are studying, usually, as we have 
already said, in a more public part of the household such as in 
the dining room and kitchen. 

Since they all are doing studies in these areas one might ask 
what is the response of the family if the noise from radio or 
television becomes troublesome. Thus, some gauge of the significance 
attributed to studying and school work could perhaps be derived 
from the students* report about whether they ever ask the femlly 
to turn down the television set. The NPRs reported that, indeed, 
all of them had at some time asked the family to turn down or 
turn off the television set. (See Ques. 91,1, Table 5) The Puerto 
Ricans, both CPRs and PRPRs were equally divided in their response. 
This means that Puerto Rican youngsters may not feel that they can 
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ask the family to turn down or turn off the television set, 
Uovever» ve cannot assign that interpretation to the response as 
it stands p simply because it may be they do not care to have it 
turned down or turned off. The ntestion of whether the family 
complies indicates that for the NPR sample, about two-thirds 
report that their families ignore them. Half of the responding 
PRPRs indicate that their families do respond to them as do the 
CPRs . Consequently at least in reports of compliance » the Puerto 
Rican families are as accommodating from the youths ' point of view 
as are the NPR families . 

Turning from television sets to the general question of noise , 
we asked whether the youths had ever requested that somebody in 
the family be quiet while they studied. Most of the NPRs reported 
that they had made these requests, but half of the PRPRs Indicated 
that they had never made such requests and half of the responding 
CPRs indicated that they had never made that request. The response » 
then, suggests that requesting that people be quiet while one 
studies is not a dominant theme of doing homework at home for 
Puerto Ricans. But it is certainly an idea that is present and 
suggests a home setting for half the families that is environmentally 
supportive of school-related activity in the home. It should 
be recalled that we have suggested in other places that the bias 
of the NPR sample in this case is toward workicg*-class ideology 
with respect to education, a segment of the population that would 
perhaps regard the television set as equally important with the 
school work of the children in the household. But it does counter 
the overgeneralizing tendency to see the Puerto Ricans as less 
concerned with education than all North Americans. In oany 
instances comparisons have been selective, the person in question 
comparing ethnic groups in the U.S. that place strong emphasis on 
intellectual academic kinds of development with the whole of the 
Puerto Rican population whether it is middle class or recently 
arrived immigrants searching for a better job possibility. 

There is indication of a marked degree of interest in homework 
in response to the question of whether anybody in the family ever 
asks about homework. (See Ques. 93, Table 6) Thus over 70% of 
the responding students indicate that someone in the home does ask 
them about homework and this includes two-thirds of the PRPRs, all 
of the NPRs, and nearly two-thirds of the CPRs. In these families 
generally the mother is the one who asks, but in some cases the 
students report that both the mother and father ask. (See Ques. 93.2, 
Table 6) And these queries, according to the students, us!ially 
happen after school, although a few disgruntled students simply 
reported that they were being asked about this all ^^he tlme^ 

The next domain about which one might ask is the Interest that 
the students see expressed In the grades they receive for the wprk 
they do. The students do compare their report cards with others* 
A high frequency of the CPRs report comparing with siblings. This 
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responca warnr us not to c verlook the sibling sector of the family 
az e. hey aleirsnt in the r:upportive environment for school v7orI:, 
pc.rricularly in Puerto Rican families • In extended families thic 
cor Id conceivably have as much significance as parental supoort. 
(Sac Quss. Table 6) 

Contrary to the teachers' views, ell the PRPRs reporc that 
tharc is soni'^oody who asl:s about their grades. A smaller portion 
or, the CPRc 3o r3port and two-thirds of the NPRs report that coce- 
bcay asks them about the grades on their report cards* In respons** 
to the question of who asks, it is clear among the NPRs that th, 
parents are the dominant ones, but the Puerto RlcartS give n rango 
ol response? that indicate that parents, siblings, and friends 
all ere amon^ those \?ho ask about grades on their report cards. 
ThvG, the range of types of people who may express interest is 
broader for the Puerto Ricans. This may, of course, be simply 

funCwion of the composition of households rather than the sl-nplc 
fact of broader interest in grades on report cards aniong thn Puerto 
Ixi.certv than ''mcng the NPRs. (See Ques. 96.2, Table 6) 

In middle and upper class homes it is quite common for the 
children tc receiva instruction outside the context of the school. 
Me T'»ant3d to get a picture of whether this existed In our sample 
population, so xre asked them about instruction or lessons outside 
the school, and even included Sunday school in our illustr-iticns. 
Nearly 90% indicated thejy received no such instruction outside the 
school. One PRPR and one NPR Indicated they did receive some 
5.rst ruction outside the school, but this appears to be very 
uncommon for this population. We went further along this train of 
thrv^j'. ^ rt*'^'T>nting to explore another facet of the question of 
^^acacion ouc;. r^e the school. Since learning to play a musical 
instrument is pretvniably a common experience amon<» modem youth, 
and in a great many cases is a kind of formalized instruction 
received outside the school, we asked our sample whether they playel 
musicil instrument^). Only four of our samp].e played musical instru- 
ments. A little over tvo-thirds knew no such skill. Thi'S, from 
the information we gathered from both of these questions, we can 
speculate with some degree of assurance that formally deljvercc! 
inptrur.tion for this population seems to be confined mainljr to tb«^ 
school. Cr one night put it in emic cognitive terms and say that 
InntrMCtion received outside the shcool is not perceived as instruction, 
since there is a possibility of a difference in the vay the youth? 
map the ohenotnena of formalized transmittal of information fro'n 
one individual to another who has as his purpose the instruction 
of another. Thus, their concept of the nature of learning is baser' 
mainly the 5^chrol setting and is not compared ^-rith other types 
of :'T.<**'^»'ctlon that produce skill or knowledge ontcoiner> but tak** 
p?.ace ^utsid^. of the context of the school. 

it is. per'^aps, easy to blame home conditions as the key to 
school problems. In th^ teachers' educational Ideology* home 
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conditions are connected to their definition of the basic problem 
being lack of motivation. Our reading is that theirs is an 
inaccurate and stereotyped assessment of the true condition of 
Puerto Ricans* motivation. We would attribute to both the NPR 
and the Puerto Rican families a generally moderately high level 
of motivation with respect to all the detailed supportive acts 
to scholarship. Thus, the teachers were actually working with 
moderately high supportive levels of motivation in a difficult 
environment, but they are not working with low levels, or with 
no motivation. The general picture that one derives from the 
students* responses to queries about support of school activity 
In the home Is that there is genuine support across the board for 
school work being done in the home. That is, it is not as negative 
as one might derive from listening only to the teachers. On the 
other hand. It is clear that the intellectual scholar is not the 
signal value in most of the homes. Of course, with the small 
size of the sample, one must make this judgment with caution 
on the basis of the responses reviewed here. However, our own 
participation in the households indicates that this is a fair 
assessment of what is in fact the case. There is general 
support for school work activity in the household. The teachers 
may feel that the home environments do not support Isolated 
concentration for long periods and they are In part accurate In 
this. Here we do not, of course, compare upper->middle class 
homes with the economically poorer homes of our Puerto Rican 
sample. We are comparing with a NPR population of youths that 
come from a similar modest economic milieu. Thus, we find that 
the Puerto Ricans, who themselves are from moderate* to low*lncome 
families, have an equally strong expression of positive support 
for education and are equally strong on their educational ideology 
as NPRs of similar economic background. Our conclusion, then, 
is that for the group there are no more problems with motivation on 
the part of students, on the part of parents, or with the conditions 
for performing school work in the home for the Puerto Ricans than 
for NPR families of the same socio-economic background. We are 
convinced that the greater degree and frequency of problems in 
education for PRPRs and for CPRs lie elset^ere than with lack of 
Interest and motivation. 

Educational ideology of parents . We have already talked about 
some of the common ideas that teachers attribute to parents of the 
children they teach. The teachers have views that are often based 
on very little direct observation and very little information. 
Additional information may or may not change views and basic 
assumptions, of course. But, in so far as the school^s policies 
are based on these views, the question of how well the teachers* 
views reflect the actual views and sentiments of parents is an 
Important issue. Thus, we have used the sample youths* parents to 
explore the ideological and evaluative system of parents toward 
the school. We have been particularly interested in the Puerto Rican 
parents* view, but we used the NPR parental group as a comparison 
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in order to test the tendency to attribute certain views mainly 
to Puerto Rlcan ethnics. Thus, If we find our NPR parents have 
ideas in substantial agreement with the CPR and PRPR parents, 
then it is clearly inappropriate to describe a particular belief 
or view as being characteristic of Puerto Rlcans. On the contrary, 
it should be attributed to the parental population of the school 
in general. The comparisons between the NPR parents and the Puerto 
Rlcan parents have uncovered some surprising differences and some 
surprising commonalities. We will point these out specifically 
in the course of the following discussion. 

One ot the Important considerations in a mixed ethnic environment 
is the question of getting along. We wondered what the parents' view 
of these relationships might be, and more specifically, where they 
felt responsibility lies in teaching children to "get along with 
others." The Puerto Rlcans strongly adhere to the idea that both 
the home %id the school are responsible for teaching children 
what might be called rules of behavior for getting along with 
others. In contrast, the NPR portion of the sample suggested that 
these things should be taught at school. (See Ques. 9. 0.0a, Table 9) 
There is clearly a slgnificauc dlfterence between the position of 
the North American NPR parents and the Puerto Rlcan parents, both 
CPRs and PRPRs on this question. We found further that the Puerto 
Rlcan parents had many suggestions to offer as to how these skills 
and perspectives might be taught but, consistent with their attitude 
that the school should do it, the NPRs had very little to suggest 
by way of means of teaching children to get along with one another. 
Puerto Rlcan parents, on the other hand, suggested means ranging 
from modeling by parents and teachers to special programs and having 
children work together, to giving advice (a procedure favored by 
the CPRs) and finally discipline and correction of behavior (a 
procedure favored by Llie PRPRs). A difference in emphasis shoved 
up between the CPRs and the PRPRs, the latter favoring discipline 
correction and modeling, the CPRs seeming to favor special programs 
and giving advice. (See Ques. 9.0.0b, Table 9) About 40% of the 
North Americans felt that teaching to get along with adults was 
mainly the responsibility of the home, and another mentioned home 
and school. (See Ques. 11.0.0a, Table 9) The Puerto Rlcan parents 
have definite ideas on why children should be taught to get along 
with adults, having the view that it is preparation for the good 
life. The PRPRs were particularly concerned that the child learn 
to respect the teacher and emphasized that when they thought about 
teaching children to get along with adults, that is the thing they 
thought about. The NPRs did not discuss why this was Important 
except one who related that teaching children to get along with 
adults meant teaching them to listen to their parents. There may 
be an ethnic difference operating in terms of the perspectives on 
the social functions of teaching children to get along with adults. 
For the Puerto Rlcans, it has to do with being well-educated in the 
Puerto Rlcan sense, a concept that might well be discussed here. 
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To be educated, tener educacion, means to be well-bred or to 
have good manners in the more modern sense in Puerto Rico. Thus, 
it refers to behavior and being taught proper behavior. The concept 
that matches the North American notion of being educated in the 
sense of having knowledge is instruldo , and even more precisely, the 
notion of instrucci6n > The point of this semantic exercise is that 
within the lexemes of Puerto Rlcan conversation is a way of distin- 
guishing being educated behaviorally and being educated intellectually* 
And we feel that the behavioral emphasis is very strongly reflected 
in the responses of the Puerto Ricans, both CPRs and PRPRs. While 
the direction of opinion is not so weighted in one direction on 
the question of who is the more important of the two, home or school, 
the CPRs and PRPRs tend to favor the notion that both home and school 
are equally important, although a third and more of the PRPRs and 
CPRs indicate that home is more Important, The NPRs apparently feel 
to some degree that the home Is more important in teaching children 
to get along with adults. Nevertheless, the weight of opinion seems 
to be that this is a cooperative matter of the school and the home. 
The responses of the Puerto Ricans reflect the kind of emphasis on 
behavior that one finds typical in conversations with Puerto Rican 
parents. Their readiness in responding to this question also suggests 
that it has a great deal of meaning for them, whereas with the NPR 
parents one feels the emphasis on behavioral training is not part 
of what they focus on when they think of school and teaching. 

One might speculate that, in relating to adults, youths' behavior 
might be somewhat different in the home than in the school. This 
could he due to the fact that the code governing social relationships 
is different in the home and in the school, or put in more common 
sociological language, the role relationships are different In the 
home than in the school. On the other hand, there is a good deal 
of ideology that suggests that the teachers may be like second 
parents. In the open-ended interviews this kind of phraseology was 
used by the Puerto Rican parents in describing what they felt should 
be the relationships between their own children and the teacher. One 
way to clarify the parents' views on this point is to ask them whether 
they felt that their teenager's behavior differs in the school and 
in the home. And their responses reflected the reality of opting 
for one or the other alternatives depending on one's point of view. 
At least the Puerto Ricans seemed equally divided on the question. 
The North Americans rather strongly (80%) argued that there were 
behavioral differences in the youths between home and school. 
(See Ques. 20.0.0, Table 9) We found that those who think there is 
a difference think that the children are more obedient at school 
than they are at home. This perspectives does not fit with the 
teachers' observation that if they are not obedient at home they are 
not obedient at school or vice versa if they are obedient at home 
then they are obedient at school. About half of the parent sample 
indicates that there is about the same behavior in school and in home 
and in this respect agrees with the teacher. But the other half 
definitely has the attitude that the students behave better at school 
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than at home. And on further questioning on this point with regard 
to being respectful, the slight majority of all of the subgroups 
felt that the children were more respectful in school than at home* 
The others felt, of course, that they were about the same in the 
home and in the school. None chose the alternative of suggesting that 
the youths were more respectful at home than at school. There is a 
slight majority of the group, 60%, in favor of youths being more 
respectful in school than at home, versus 40% that say it is the 
same. Thus it is not a question on which there is a strong polar- 
ization, and understandably, one can argue questions from several 
points of view* These views on behavior at home and at school are 
related to the question of whether certain specific relationships » 
such as father-son and male teacher-male student, are thought 
appropriately to be the same or similar. Thus, from the responses 
to this question one might anticipate that at least half of the 
parents think respect and obedience behavior of the youths viS'-a- 
vis teachers and parents is to be similarly *'coded'' and guided by 
similar rules. 

One other aspect of this is the idea that there may be differences 
between boys and girls* The Puerto Ricans, both CPRs and PRPRs, were 
overwhelmingly in favor of the view that there is no difference in 
this matter between boys and girls* The NPRs were equally divided 
on the question* There appears to be a difference in the point of 
view of the two ethnic groups on the behavior of male and female 
youths vis-a-vis adults. That Is, the NPRs tend to feel there is 
differentiation between boy and girl behavior on questions of respect, 
but the Puerto Ricans feel that there should be no difference 
between boys and girls in terms of respecting adults* This result 
is rather surprising in light of all the literature on male dominance 
in Latin culture and the widespread literature on machismo * It may 
come as a surprise to those who look to socialization as a basis 
for the contrastive feminine-masculine patterns, that a sample of 
North American parents sees reason for greater difference between 
the behavior of boys and girls with respect to adults than does a 
Puerto Rican sample. Moreover, the Puerto Rican sample is divided 
between recent arrivals and those who have been in the States for 
15 to 20 years, suggesting that whatever effects have occurred in 
changes of opinion and value systems among the CPRs, the view that 
girls and boys should be equally respectful toward adults has not 
changed* We feel that this is an unexpected finding and bears 
further study In terms of a better understanding of male-female 
socialization in a Latin culture. A great uvany inferences have 
been drawn from the adult Latin machismo behavior and much of what 
is claimed about male-female role development may be inference from 
an adult relationship and may, indeed, not hold in socialization 
processes as completely and totally as had sometimes been claimed 
to be the case* 

We found that parents had some definite views on who does the 
disciplining of boys in the school and who should do it. The NPR 
sample seems to be more aware of the actual structure of discipline 
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and punishment in the school and more frequently mentioned the 
principal as a disciplinarian. The Puerto Ricans, however, strongly 
favored the idea that the teacher should discipline the boy when 
he misbehaves. A supportive minority of around 37.5% of the CPRs 
felt it should be a combination of teacher and parent. There were 
no such suggestions from the PRPRs nor from the NPRs. This suggested 
the CPRs felt that there should be rather strong concern on the part 
of the parents for handling part of the discipline of the student. 
What they had in mind, judging from their interviews, was that the 
teachers and parents should counsel the student; but when it came to 
punishment, it is the parents who should do the punishing. Now their 
view on what actually happens suggests that they find that the teacher 
generally does the disciplining and the responses of the CPRs suggest 
that some of those parents feel that disciplining is neglected — 
that no one seems to discipline the boys in the school, neither teacher 
nor principal. This reflects a minority theme that occurs in the 
interviews with the parents, that the school and the teacher and the 
principal do not demand respectful behavior from their children while 
they are in school. (See Ques. 22.0.0a and 22.0.0b, Table 9) 

Among their discussions of these questions the parents sometimes 
mentioned the form of discipline that they think should take place, 
and the NPRs seem to favor forms of threatening to tell the parents, 
and taking away privileges. But the Puerto Ricans talked about 
more direct methods such as talking to the students and actual 
corporal punishment. The North Americans felt that generally, boys 
were disciplined by having their privileges taken away or being 
threatened with notes or reports to their parents. The Puerto Ricans, 
mainly the PRPRs, felt that corporal punishment was the main way 
that the school disciplined the boys. This perspective on the part 
of the PRPRs may, of course, reflect a reality that is particular 
to the Puerto Rican boys who are recent arrivals. Consider the 
problem of the communication of discipline to boys who do not speak 
English with fluency. It may well be a circumstance under which 
the adults in the school resort to corporal punishment, and the parents' 
views on what actually happens reflect this. The CPRs tended not to 
discuss this question, but those who did followed the pattern that 
had been noted earlier of talking about a combination of corporal 
punishment and verbal correction. (See Ques. 22.0.0d, Table 9) 

With respect to girls, the parents of the Puerto Rican children 
suggested that the preferred disciplinary agent most frequently 
mentioned was the teacher or combination of teacher, parent, and 
principal. They did not recommend the principal as the disciplinarian 
very often. In some contrast the NPR sample emphasized the teacher 
and the principal equally often. Thus^ for the North American portion 
of the sample, the principal is seen to play a major role in discipline; 
but among the Puerto Ricans the tendency is to view the teacher as 
the key disciplinarian. At least that is what they tend to prefer. 
Again, one gets the response of the CPR parents that nobody seems 
to do any disciplining. No one mentioned the parent as the actual 
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disciplinary agent to the girls. The Puerto Rican parents again 
express the preference for a combination of talk and corporal 
ptmishncnt for disciplining girls and the North Americans mentioned 
the treat to tell the parents and the removal of privileges as 
their idea of how girls should be disciplined. And, just as for 
the boys , the PRPRs tend to view the actual situation to be that 
the girls receive corporal punishment for infractions in the school 
a^id th2 Cx'Rg tend to move slightly in the direction of the NPRs, 
enphar.iziiig rcmovrl of privileges and threats to tell the parent. 
(See Quas. 2?,0.0g and 22.0,0h, Table 9) In brief, the parents' 
point of view about dicciplining the students for correction of 
behavior suggests that the Puerto Ricans tend to sea the teacher 
as the key disciplinarian and to view talking and corporal punish- 
ment as the preferred means and the actual means; while the North 
Anericars r^r.tioned the principal as tha disciplinarian more often 
and prefer that discipline be delivered by removing privileges and 
threa -lining to tell a parent. 

While parents are not su^^posed to be professionals as far as 
tecch^Ir'g jo coic-rnnd, they do have views about how rG;;ards 
should be administured for vork done. In their views on the offering 
of re%.ards there is an interesting unusual pattern ot response. 
The question anked about when a child should be rewarded; while he 
was doing something or after he had finished. The North Americans 
were clearly very much in favor of his being rewarded after he 
h?d finished and the PRPRs also favored that procedure on the part 
of tha teacher. But all of the CPRs favored rewarding the student 
while he wa3 doing something, whether or not the teacher rewarded 
h:;a alter he had done it. (See Ques. 23.0.0, Table 9) Why the 
CPRs should feel so strongly about rewards in the course of carrying 
out a trsk is an interesting fact to be explained. It should be 
rcrr^r.b^red that of the three subgroups, the CPRs are probably the 
strongef?'. up::avdly mobile group. Thus, it may even be the case 
that they do not want to leave to chance the possibility that their 
children will not do something well or properly. Thus, their 
approach to reward is to use it to structure the instructional 
sitaation in a definite manner. 88 The contractive opinion of the 
CPRo should be further explored in subsequent research. 

In comparing the relative importance of grades and behavior, 
two-thirds of the total sample indicated that both grades and 
behavior were inportant. But the CPRs again showed a slightly 
different distribution. For the PRPRs, a little over 70%, and for 
the NPRs, 80%, indicated that both were important. About 50% of the 
CPUs rcantioned both but somewhat over one-third of the CPRs claimed 
that grades ware more important. The responses here are related 
to an earlier discussion above tegarding the Puerto Rican concept 
of "educated." That is, their view of education includes both 
being well-educated v;ith respect to behavior and manners and with 
respect to he±no well-informed. The fact that one of the Puerto 
Ricans even claimed behavior was more important than grades suggests 
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that the PRPRs are being consistent with this view in that none 
suggested tnat grades are more important than behavior* On the 
other handy the Worth American sample also attributes equal importance 
to behavior and grades by a good sized majority* In the subsequent 
discussion of why parents are called to school or go to school, 
we will tmd that the North Americans are very conscious of going 
to school because the teacher or the principal asks them to go for 
behavioral reasons* The NPRs have behavior as a focal phenomenon 
that is likely to lead to the rather unhappy experience of going 
to school to see about the improper behavior of their children. 
Fifty percent of the CPRs agree that behavior and grades are equally 
important, whether because of the unhappy reasons for going to school 
for behavioral infractions or because of the Puerto Rican tradition, 
it might be hard to tell* But it is interesting that 37*5% of the 
CPRs, despite these possible two strong reinforcing reasons for 
claiming that both grades and behavior are important, insist that 
grades are important, and more important than behavior* Again it 
may reflect their higher achievement motivations for their children* 
We think this is one more instance to underline the view that in 
our sample we have tapped two significantly different populations 
of Puerto Ricans* That is not to say that the recent arrivals 
from Puerto Rico, after a period of time, might not themselves 
become part of the CPR type population, but we feel that the 
populations are significantly different and that it warrants the 
consideration of differing treatment and differing programs for 
the two populations* Moreover, we feel that while there have been 
arguments in favor of the fact that the Puerto Ricans on the main- 
land are not all of one class, this is the first research project 
that has tapped that significant difference in the form of expression 
of differing ideas, values, and approaches to the very important 
domains of education and occupation* (See Ques* 44*0.0, Table 9) 

The question of the parent-teacher relationships is an important 
one and one that we explored with the parents* In general, it could 
be said that the Puerto Rican parents, particularly the recent 
arrivals, referred often to the necessity of parent and teacher 
knowing one another as being the basis for good relationships* It 
should be noted that our PRPR sample tended to come from smaller 
towns or rural areas, and not from urban areas of Puerto Rico* The 
observations of the director of this project in an earlier study in 
Puerto Rico indicated that a great deal of the communication and 
coordination between parents and teachers and teachers and parents 
in Puerto Rico took place, not in formal settings of public meetings, 
but in interpersonal relationships around the town and in rontacts 
in the stores and houses and the countryside* Thus, many of the 
Puerto Rican parents had an experience and a tradition of informal 
influence and informal coordination with teachers in the school* 
Thus, it is interesting to explore the views of these parents 
regarding parent-teacher relationships in the U*S* urban situation; 
what the parents feel the relationships should be and how they 
should be maintained. In their discussion and description of 
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relationships that existed between ' arents and teachers in the 
Division Street setting, the responses of 60% or a little over 
of the CPR and of the NPR parents, either directly or indirectly 
indicated that, in their judgment, the parent-teacher relationships 
were rather good* The PRPRs, however, showed slightly less than 60% 
who felt that relationships were acceptable, suggesting that they 
were saying, in a polite way, that parent-teacher relationships 
could have been Improved* Two Puerto Ricans, one CPR and one PRPR, 
definitely felt that the relationships were bad. None of the North 
American parents felt that the parent-teacher relationships were 
bad* With the pattern of response in mind of the NPRs feeling that 
the relationships were good to acceptable, the CPR parents sharing 
ah equal opinion, with one exception, and with the PRPRs weighted 
in the direction of acceptable, but not good, we can assess the 
particulars of when and under what conditions parents come in 
contact with school personnel* (See Ques* 18«0*0a, Table 9) 

In expressing views on whether parents do indeed visit 
school, the CPRs again show a somewhat different pattern of 
answer as compared with the other two groups* From the view of 
PRPRs, 100% think that parents indeed do visit school* About 80% 
of the NPRs and only half of the CPRs feel parents do visit the 
school* About a third of the CPRs feel negative or uncertain 
about whether parents do indeed visit the school* The PRPRs* view 
then, is in rather sharp contrast to the teachers' view that the 
parents of recent arrivals do not visit the school* Teachers are 
very impatient with what they feel is a lack of sufficient interest 
in education to come to the school and communicate with the teacher* 
It may be recalled that two of the male teachers admitted that they 
knew very little about the parents because the parents did not 
come very often* That is not a view shared by the PRPRs, nor does 
it seem a view shared by the North American portion of the sample, 
although the teachers do not complain as much about the NPRs* 
While it was not reflected in the details of the interviews, in 
our participant observer roles we collected information from the 
principal and some of the teachers indicating that they regarded 
the NPRfl as the mainstay of the organized effort for PTA and other 
active parental participation in school* 

The earlier response with regard to behavior and grades may 
well be related to the response to the question of why parents 
go to school* Again on this question the CPRs differentiated 
from the PRPRs and the North American sample* ^9 The North 
American sample and the PRPR sample indicate that parents go 
because a letter arrives from the teacher or principal saying they 
should go, or one goes for special programs and presentations 
and meetings. None of the CPRs refer to the letters requesting 
their presence at the school* In contrast, they mention with 
moderate frequency the middle ground of special programs and 
meetings, but most often emphasize going themselves to check on 
the child's progress and conduct* Thus, we find that the parents 
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of the NPRs and of the recent arrivals emphasizing visits to school 
in response to notes that usually signal trouble and misbehavior 
on the part of the student. But the CPRs emphasize their own 
active initiative in going to check on their child's progress as 
well as conduct. Again, this reflects the real possibility of 
much stronger achievement motivation on the part of the CPRs. 
(See QuGs. IS.O.Od, Table 9) 

The CPRs and the PRPRs tend to see the mode of communication 
between teachers and parents differently than do the NPRs. The 
NPRs tend to see themselves as being communicated with by the 
teachers through report cards and special programs. The PRPRs see 
themselves being communicated with mainly via notes and letters. 
The CPRs see themselves being communicated with via notes and 
letters and report cards. One PRPR, but none of the CPRs or the 
NPRs, mentioned the children's papers and work. The low frequency 
of mention of the examples of the children's work as a way in 
which teachers keep parents informed about children's progress is 
very interesting in light of all the paper that goes home from 
the school to the homes on which the daily grades and the dally 
work of the children appear, yet the parents do not perceive this 
as communication. On the other hand, another observation that 
one can make about this is that on first arriving, the Puerto 
Rican parents simply do not see the report cards as an Important 
means of communicating to them what is happening with their 
youngsters in school. This is significant in that it is clearly 
in contrast to the teachers' perception of the report card as 
being the most important mode of communicating to parents about 
the children's progress. It will be recalled that in discussing 
the teachers' educational ideology regarding the parents' views of 
things, they were severely critical of the Puerto Rican parents for 
not carefully examining the report cards and signing them. On the 
other hand, in our account of the students' perception of what 
takes place with respect to report cards, we found they see their 
parents as looking at them and examining them. This suggests that 
we have three different sets of people who are engaged in the communi- 
cation network and yet have very different ideas of what takes 
place. The teachers' view that the parents do not regard the 
report cards as significant modes of communication is true; but the 
parents do not see report cards as being as important as notes and 
letters, a more particularized and personalized kind of communi- 
cation. This is particularly true of PRPR parents. Likely the notes 
and letters are written in Spanish and perhaps this makes a difference, 
although it may simply be that report cards are not regarded as a 
key communication mode by recently arrived Puerto Ricans. The CPRs 
have begun to accept report cards as important modes of communication 
between themselves and the school, but still regard the notes and 
letters as equally important. The NPRs show strong consistency, 
we would say cultural complementarity, with the pattern employed 
by the school of communicating with the parents in two major modes, 
particularly communicating positive perspectives or positive 
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information, and that is through the open house or special programs 
and through report cards* In response to the question about how 
communication should take place, the NPRs clearly favor parental 
visits and special programs and PTA meetings, as do half of the 
CPRs, but the PRPRs who responded favor the notes and letters mode. 
The one ''other** response is from a Puerto Rlcan father who 
emphasized the desirability of the teacher and the parents knowing 
one another, reflecting the idea that personal relationships could 
be important. We found that the Puerto Rlcans had other ways to 
suggest that communication might take place* A number of the 
Puerto Rlcans mentioned teacher visits to the home and communi- 
cation by telephone* All of these suggestions reflect the Puerto 
Rlcans* desire for more personal and individualized contacts 
rather than the impersonal modes, such as report cards, preferred 
by the school* 

The parents* experiences with teachers in the school when they 
do go appear to be relatively good ones* Only a minority report 
bad experiences, but there are some from each of the subgroups who 
do report a bad experience with teachers at the school* (See 
Ques* 19*0*0, Table 9) The parents often go to school when a note 
is sent to them to come* They receive notes to come in the case 
of wrongdoing, such as absenteeism, fighting, or, using a Puerto 
Rlcan way of expressing the difficulty, of lacking respect, 
(falta respeto) *^^ The CPRs strongly emphasized that one should 
appear at school immediately after being notified of some such 
behavioral problem* (See Ques* 24*0*0a and 24*0.0b, Table 9) The 
parents want to know immediately when a child does something bad. 
There is an interesting difference of the conceptualization of who 
contacts them to go to school regarding a child's misbehavior. 
The North Americans see mainly the principal and teacher as 
responsible for notifying the parents, but the CPRs have a very 
definite idea that the adjustment office personnel, which in our 
observation often is the case, notify the parents. The rest seem to 
be clear about where the notification comes from, with the CPRs 
the clearest of all* In their conceptualization of what happens 
when a parent visits the school, the NPR sample tends to emphasize 
teacher and principal as the people they talk to, the CPRs emphasize 
the principal and the adjustment office personnel, and the PRPRs 
mention all three* It is genuinely surprising that the PRPRs do 
not mention the adjustment office more often because it is in the 
adjustment office that the bilingual personnel are available for 
interpretation* But it is possible that they do not conceptualize 
the adjustment office personnel as anything other than interpreters. 
That is, they are not fully aware of the fact that it is a separate 
office set aside for personnel that is specializing in behavior as well 
as in the whole testing apparatus of the school* While the North 
Americans emphasize the fact that they should talk to all three, child. 
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principal, and teacher, the CPRs are very definitely ready to 
£ocu8 on being sure that they talk to the teacher; and the PRPRs 
mentioned the principal as their preferred contact or perhaps 
a contact they do not want to miss. (See Ques. 26.0.0a and 26*0.0b, 
Table 9) 

In order to investigate the possibility of a differing pattern 
in North American schools from the pattern observed in a Puerto Rican 
school by the director of the project, the parents' views of the 
course of the event on being called to school was explored. In 
Puerto Rico this pattern consisted of the sending of a note by 
the principal, usually to a parent; the parent appearing at the 
school and going into the office with the principal to talk with 
the principal alone, often while the student in question waited 
in the outer office; the student being brought in» the teacher 
sent for, and the group discussing the problem together. Some- 
times the principal would talk with the parent and the student 
after the teacher had gone back to his or her classroom. One of 
the significant points was that the parent and the principal got 
together over the behavior problem prior to the direct confrontation 
with the youngster. In the Chicago situation the actual scene 
Involved the principal with the parent and the child. Sometimes 
the teacher came in later, but sometimes the teacher appeared 
right away and there was a confrontation among all parties 
concerned immediately. The key difference in the two patterns 
is the occasion for the principal and the parent in Puerto Rico to 
get together to talk over the issues of morality and behavior code 
in the absence of the student and the teacher. Usually this did 
noc take place in the North American setting. There was strong 
agreement among our respondents that the child should be present, 
but there was a small minority of CPRs and PRPIts who felt that 
the child should not be present. We have picked up in this question 
the possible referent to the early part of the Puerto Rican pattern 
of parental visits to the school that we just described. We 
actually had one of the parents describe the Puerto Rican pattern 
when asked what should happen. (See Ques. 26.0.0c and 26.0. Od, 
Table 9) We explored with the parent what treatment their child 
should receive during or after this confrontation. The modal 
response tended to be that the child should be counseled in this 
public confrontation and the parent should wait until they arrived 
home to punish the child. But the CPRs seem to want to scold or 
punish the child at school and then again at home, if necessary. 
The treatment of the child at home was a mixture of counseling 
and punishment. The NPRs mentioned both; half the Puerto Ricans 
mentioned counseling, particularly the CPRs, and half mentioned 
punishment. The PRPRs appeared to favor punishment. (See Ques. 
26.0. Of, Table 9) The sample, with one exception, indicated that 
it was no different for boys or girls. (See Ques. 26.0. Oh, Table 9) 

A final important area to explore in the educational ideology 
of the parent, an area of significant interest for this project. 
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is the relationship of education to occupation. We found in 
the teachers' Interviews an overall view that the parents do not 
emphasize sufficiently or recognize clearly enough, the direct 
relationship between education and the occupational careers of 
their children. In fhe following discussion we test this view by 
examining parents' views on these connections. 

We found that parents regarded regular school attendance as 
either very important or Important. One hundred percent of the 
NPRs said that regular school attendance was very important. The 
CPRs were next most convinced of the great importance of regular 
attendance. The PRPRs gave as many responses at the "important" 
level as at the "very Important" level. The strong sense that 
each day counts and that being absent one day is very close to a 
sin, a pervasive ideology in the school (with its underpinning In 
the economics of average daily attendance) is not as strongly 
respected by the recent arrivals as by the North American sample 
or by the CPRs. It might be remarked that the financing of education 
in Puerto Rico does not depend on average daily attendance. It 
tends to be based on number of students registered at the beginning 
of the year. We think that the economics of school appropriations 
has a great deal to do with the strength of this Ideology about 
every day counting as a critical step in the learning sequence. 
That is not to deny that attendance does not have some sigaificant 
effect on learning. Our general experience is that, from the point 
of view of the students, the things that they find significant 
about daily attendance have to do with the student system as much 
as with their sense of having missed something Important in the 
school work. (See Ques. 27.0.0, Table 9) When we discussed 
the question of why daily attendance was significant, we found that 
the PRPRs understandably had no strong rationale since they did not 
feel so strongly about its supreme importance. The CPRs clearly 
regarded regular daily attendance as the way to get a good education. 
The NPR sample had this in mind, but went so far as to relate 
regular attendance to getting better Jobs in the future. (See 
Ques. 27.0.0b, Table 9) 

The question of dropping out is related to regular attendance 
since dropping out begins to show itself in some degree of absen* 
teeism among most boys or girls. We asked the parents why they 
thought boys and girls dropped out. PRPRs emphasized that one of 
the key reasons was because the students did not like school, in 
addition to mentioning the earning of money and sickness. The CPRs 
usually mentioned that the students did not like school, and they 
also mentioned earning money. A few CPRs added the idea that some 
children dropped out of school because they lack-sd the intelligence 
to finish. The NPRs tended to emphasize the desire to earn money 
as the main reason that young people dropped out. Thus, the North 
Americans tended to emphasize what might be called a pull factor, 
that is, the attraction of money, while the Puerto Ricans tended 
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to MipbMise negative push factors such as just not liking school, 
not being intelligent enough, or being sick* Thus, there appears 
to be an ethnic difference in the ideology regarding the very 
i^>ortant phenoMnon of dropout. (See Ques« 34«0«0a, Table 9) 

The parents tended to have a decidedly negetive attitude 
toward dropping out with the exception of one Puerto Ricen parent. 
But particularly interesting was the difference betveen the tifo 
ethnic groups on vAether dropping out was different for boys or 
girls. The Puerto Ricans very strongly indicated, indeed without 
exception, that the effect of dropping out was the sasie for boys 
and girls. Bovever, 80Z of the MPR saaple suggested that the effect 
of dropping out vas different for boys and girls. We have again 
turned up this these, nentioned earlier, that the NPR saaple has 
a differentiated vlev of the girls' relationship to education and 
occupations as coapared with the boys. This differentiation Is 
not characteristic of the Puerto Rican saaple with respect to 
dropping out as veil as regarding youth-adult behavior. (See 
Ques. 34.0.0b and Ques. 34.0.0c, Table 9) 

The parents display strong feelings that there is a definite 
difference between a young person who continues to attend school 
and one who drops out, particularly with respect to jobs. A 
dropout is regarded as not having much chance for good jobs, and 
the CPRs eiq^slse that the school dropout gets the worst job. 
On the other hand, there is a definite minority in each of the 
groups that regards the job as not depending entirely on school 
but on other things, such as the skill of the individual and 
characteristics about the person. There is clear evidence, how- 
ever, of strong feeling on the part of the CPRs about education 
and its relationship to job mobility. This conviction shows 
up further in the response to the question regarding their feelings 
about their son or daughter finishing high school. The CPRs 
strongly indicated that they would regret It deeply if their son 
or daughter did not finish. The NPRs report that it woald make 
little difference. There is one exception to this; one family 
reported that they would regret it deeply. Interestingly enough, 
the PRPR part of our sample did not choose to discuss this rather 
negative potentiality and so no one gave an Indication of what their 
feelings would be. 91 Hevertheless, we find a definite ethnic 
difference between CPRe and NPRs in regard to their feelings 
about finishing high school. Moreover, on this subject the ethulc 
difference with respect to son and daughter is expressed. The 
CPRs Indicate that there would be no difference in their feelings 
whether the person in question was a son or daughter, whereas 
60X of the North American sample Indicate that it would be different 
whether it was a son or a daughter who failed to finish high school. 
That is, theit feelings would be different. (See Ques. 39.0.0e, 
39.0.0b, end 39.0.0c, Table 9) 
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Turning now toward the more specific aspects of the connection 
between schooling apd jobs, we found that the groups shared views 
about whet schools could do to prepare young people for jobs. 
These ideas ranged from asking that the school "Insist" that the 
young people continue in high school to prepare them for profession^ 
work by preparing them for college. Others felt that the school 
itself could prepare youths for an office job and two parents 
wanted the school itself * to help them find work. They also wanted 
the school to indoctrinate the youu.«s regarding the desirability 
of getting a good job, and with the idea that one cannot get a 
good job without a college education. One parent suggested the 
educational theory that the school should arouse in the minds 
of the young people, be fore they are twelve years of age, the idea 
of the significance and Importance of education and that then 
the subsequent developments would be taken care of. These 
results suggest teachers' view is inaccurate that Puerto Rican 
parentr do not see the connection between education and 
occupation. 

We explored parent views of what kinds of preparation for 
what kinds of jobs they would ask of the school. (See Ques. 
13.0.0a, Table 9) There is no question that the Puerto Ricans 
emphasized preparation for clerical and sales type jobs while the 
NPRs tended not to think in terms of specific jobs in response to 
this question, but insisted that it depends on the person's ability 
and how long they stay in school* reiterating the ideology of 
the parallel between amount of education and the job one gets. 
(See Ques. 13.0.0b and 13.0.0c, Table 9) On the other hand, the 
parents had some ideas about what should happen, and in their 
opinion the schools definitely should prepare young people to be 
able to do office work or to carry out professional work. These are 
the kinds of jobs that we will describe later as clean jobs. But 
the point of this is to emphasize that the Puerto Ricans see 
schooling as the way to get to white collardom or at least that 
is the way they view what schools should be doing for their 
children. 

There really are not very detailed answers from the parents 
about how the schools are supposed to do this, except to say they 
need to teach them all they can. Thus, at least it is not sl9q>ly 
years of school but the idea that something is learned in school. 
We have indicated there is a minor theme of skepticism from certain 
pjirencd about the direct and unquestioning correlation between 
jobs and amount or years of education. Some request that schools 
help young people find jobs. In other words, they have the idea 
that the schools should function as an employment agency. This 
idea may lead these parents to be receptive to non*school kinds 
of "non^formal education" in which training and job programs are 
offered that al^o have employment searching programs connected 
with them. 
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Having established that there Is a fairly strong conviction 
among the parents that education is rather directly related to the 
jobs that their children get, we went on to explore how they coimnu- 
nicated this idea to their children. About two-thirds of the parents 
Indicated that they did indeed try to communicate the perspective 
to their children that the job they get tomorrow depends on what 
they learn today. The Puerto Rican parents tended to emphasize 
what they learned, rather than getting from one grade to the next. 
However, CPRs and NPRs claimed they indoctrinated their children* 
The PRPRs who replied were equally divided between those who said 
they did not talk to their youngsters and those who said they did 
emphasize the connection. We also found that many of the PRPRs 
did not know the occupational plans of the principal sample youths. 
(This is consistent with the discovery that the PRPR youths reported 
almost no communication from "significant others" regarding 
occupational orientation.) On the other hand, the CPRs in particular 
knew about what their children wanted to do and many knew in great 
detail about how they planned to go about it. The NPRs were equally 
divided between those who knew what their child's plans were ?.nd 
those who did not. Again we see evidence for higher achievement 
motivation among the CPRs living in the same neighborhood with the 
NPRs and the recent arrivals. 

The NPRs did not communicate much to their youths about which 
kinds of jobs were obtainable under certain conditions for most 
people in that area, they reported. But the CPRs indicated that 
factory work and office work and hospital jobs were some of the 
kinds of jobs that were available on a regular basis to people in 
that neighborhood. In terms of the U.S. Census category, the nodal 
type mentioned by CPRs was clerical , sales, and kindred workers. The 
other kinds of jobs that they emphasized were operator and kindred 
worker. The PRPRs who reported talking about the subject of jobs 
with their children talked of jobs in that area. 

The parents » as might be expected for a population of this kind, 
very strongly emphasized that they wanted their children to get 
better jobs than they had themselves. The replies were all positive; 
all of the CPRs replied to the question in clear terms, yes. 
(See Ques. 45.0.0d, Table 9) The CPRs reported they advised their 
children to study hard, to go through school, and to do more than 
go to high school! 

The parents views on who should do the influencing with regard 
to the jobs that the children want indicated an interesting kind 
of ethnic differentiation on the question. (See Ques. 48.0.0a, 
Table 9) The PRPRs very definitely felt that the family was the 
greatest influence on job aspiration. The CPRs were equally divided 
between family and school and emphasized that both were involved. 
In contrast, the NPR sample did not mention the family or the school 
alone, indicating that both family and school were involved in 
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developing Job aspirations; but one person felt that neither was 
involved nor should be involved. The NPRs discussed the fact 
that schools could see the potential of students and encourage 
them, and this was mainly the way that the North Americans felt 
the schools should exert their influence. The CPRs and PRPRs did 
not express themselves explicitly on the means that the school 
should employ to be influential. Perhaps this, then, reflects 
their emphasis on family influence. But certainly encouragement 
was the keynote for both family and school assistance in Job 
aspirations. 

Turning specifically to Jobs and levels of education, the parents 
%9ere clearly convinced that with an eighth grade education one got 
the worst kinds of Jobs or no better than factory Jobs. Over half 
of the PRPRs felt that eighth grade education only prepared one 
to be a laborer. (See Ques. 46.0.0a, Table 9) We asked whether 
the parents felt that the likelihood of the Jobs they mentioned, 
however bad, were the same for Puerto Ricans as for North Americans 
with an eighth grade education. While 40Z felt it was the same, 
50Z of the CPRs said it was not the same, implying the Puerto Ricans 
had to have more education to get the same Jobs. 

The PRPRs seemed convinced that it was different for Puerto 
Ricans and they often mentioned the North Americans* knowledge of 
English made the difference. Thus the Implication is that for 
the Puerto Ricans, more education is necessary for the same level 
of Jobs. (See Ques. 46.0.0c, Table 9) Asking the same question 
with respect to jobs for Puerto Rican girls gets a similar response, 
the CPRs and PRPRs again tending to emphasize the idea that things 
are different for the Puerto Rican girls with respect to the Job 
they get with the equal amount of education as compared with the 
North American girls. (See Ques. 46.0.0d, Table 9) 

The parents* knowledge of how much education is necessary for 
various types of professional occupations indicates that they tend 
to somewhat underestimate the amount of education necessary for a 
medical doctor or a teacher, or they do not know. The North 
American sample is fairly clear that teaching requires four years 
of college. Ue included social worker in the question because we 
felt that many of the families might have had contact with social 
workers through welfare and other kinds of public assistance programs. 
In this case the Puerto Ricans again underestimated, most of those 
who responded Indicated that finishing high school was sufficient 
for becoming a social worker. Engineering, another profession with 
which the population seemed to have some familiarity, simply because 
it is a widely known occupation, also draws a goodly number of 
"don*t knows" from the CPRs as well as the PRPRs about how much 
education was required. The North American sample's responses ranged 
all the way from some college to college plus. 
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The views expressed in the foregoing account take on an interesting 
light in view of what has happened to the principal sample youths, 
the children of these respondents. ' 

Aaong the PRPRs, four of the youths had dropped out of school; 
three girls and one boy. Thus, two-thirds of the PRPR respondents 
were parents of dropouts from high school. Six of the CPR respond- 
ents were parents of Division High School students, but two other 
CPRs were parents of grammar school dropouts, one girl and one boy. 
The responding NPR san^le were parents of two boys attending a 
special technical high school that required an entrance exam; two 
were parents of children attending Division Street High School 
(although one was retained in the 7th grade, so waa a year behind 
the sample) and one was parent of a girl who had dropped out of the 
first year in high school. Thus, the attitudes and views in all 
of their apparent positive tone were expressed by the parents 
despite a record of extraordinary failure on the part of aomeone or 
something. Thus, when one of the teachers lamented that parents 
did not make strong demands on both their own children's schoo]|. 
work and on the teachers %rtio teach them, she definitely foreshadowed 
our conclusions that strong motivation and aspirations are clearly 
in evidence among parents, but their expectations of the school 
seem very low, or at least, they seem to have positive attitudes 
toward the school despite a high frequency of failure and dropping 
out of school on the part of their children. 

Finally, with respect to the parents* view of the school and 
the teacher, there is some question about irfiether they feel they 
can do anything about the school. Iti response to a question about 
this, the general tenor of opinion was that parents could affect 
the school, but not alone. That is, they had to unite and to 
organize in some way in order to have an effect on school. This 
Is probably a very realistic perception and it was shared across 
all subgroups, but was most strongly held by the CPRs and next 
most strongly held by the PRPRs. (See Ques. 28.0.0» Table 9) 
In actuality there was no strong organized effort from parent 
groups to try to influence the school. But should the occasion 
arise, given the educational ideology as we have outlined It here, 
there is every reason to assume their expectations of the quality 
and holding power of schooling for their children would rise to 
a new level. 

Youths ' views In follov-up interviews . The follow-up Intendews 
with the principal sample were done at the end of their freshman 
year of high school. The time would have been the end of ninth 
grade (freshman in high school) for dropouts who were Included In 
the follow-up Interviews. 

The high school carried homogeneous grouping to even greater 
heights of complexity. These tracks might be called lanes or 
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curricula, but they nevertheless were mechanisms that effectively 
sorted and channeled young people into the rank-ordered occupational 
world. In an interview one of the Division Street High School 
guidance counselors explained the formal social organization of 
students, classes, and curricula. 

High School Counselor: Well, for any kid that enters 
Division High School, there are one, two, three, four, 
five, five different lanes, five possible lanes. This 
goes from basic to advanced placement. The lanes go as 
follows: basic > essential, regular, honors , and advanced 
placement . For advanced placement, they get college 
credit when they graduate. We don't have advanced place** 
ment in all subjects, but in some. 

Interviewer: Advanced placement is the highest they have? 

High School Counselor: Yes. They don't have advanced 
placement in Spanish for example. But, I believe they , 
have it in history, chemistry, biology. 

Interviewer: Now these five lanes apply to any subject 
that the student would take? 

High School Counselor: Yes, it applies to English, social 
studies, and language, and possibly math. 

Interviewer: So it's possible that a student would be placed 
in one of these five lanes in English, social studies, 
language, math, etc.? 

High School Counselor: Depending on their IQ and reading 
score. 

Interviewer: The IQ and reading scores then are the ... ^ 

High School Counselor: determiners. Determiners for all 
subjects that encompass a lot of reading. And, of course, 
the arithmetic score would be taken into consideration 
for the math, algebra and geometry. 

Interviewer: If we could talk a little bit about a 
freshman. What process does a freshman go through? 
Does every freshman talk to a counselor before his 
schedule is made out? 

High School Counselor: Yes, in the elementary school. 
We go to the elementary school and talk to them. 

Interviewer: You try and arrange a class schedule with 
them for the following year? 

lil 
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High School Counselor: Yes. 

Interviewer: What does a typical schedule look like? 

High School Counselor: The typical schedule for what 
school? A typical schedule for a kid from The Grammar 
School for example, where your sample comes from, will 
consist of general science, essential mathematics I, 
English on the basic or the essential level. 

Interviewer: When you say general science, science 
doesn't have levels? 

High School Counselor: Science is essential. Possibly a 
language, but not likely. Most likely geography, world 
geography. That is what it would consist of. Now if 
the child is above average, it may look something like 
algebra I on the regular basis, biology I on the regular 
basis, English regular or honors depending on the kid, 
and possibly a language. That's the above average student. 
You don't find them at The Grammar School but you find them. 

Thus, the criteria used in The Grammar School for "homogeneous 
grouping** now appear to be key means of maintaining tracks. And, 
as is well known, the tracks sort out the non-college bound 
students from college bound students. 

Interviewer: If a student did declare upon entering here 
that he wanted to enter a program that would prepare him 
to enter a college, would his program look any different? 

High School Counselor: His program would look different 
if his stanines and grade averages reflect that he*s a college 
bound student, but just the student saying so wouldn't. 
Now, for example, I can take a kid that comes here as a 
freshman and give her general science or perhaps send her 
all the way to honors biology. It depends on the stanines. 
How she scored in general science in the elementary school, 
on her reading score, and her IQ« 

Interviewer: What test do you use to determine the stanines? 

High School Counselor: Well, the problem is that we have 
to work with whatever they bring from the elementary school. 
I think that they use the Metropolitan Achievement. They 
use the California Short Form of Mental Maturity as far 
as IQ is concerned. 

Interviewer; Are these tests administered here after they 
come in or in their last years in elementary? 
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High School Counselor: In elementary. We test them their 
first year here. Later, like in the middle of the year, 
ve test them again. 

Interviewer: How much difference is there in the program 
of a student who would go through Division High and 
would be prepared to go to college and a student who 
wouldn't be prepared to go to college? In the number of 
Carnegie units? 

High School Counselor: Basically, no, they would have 
to have exactly the same number of units to graduate, 
but it would be u matter of difference in subjects and 
difference in levels. The kid that doesn't go to college 
starts with basic subjects and moves up to perhaps 
essential level. It is seldom that he takes a subject 
on the regular, honors, or advanced placement basis. 
Another thing, you will notice an overload of courses 
like home economics, shop, or that kind of thing, 
vocational • Or, many times they will enter work study 
programs where they go to school half a day and work 
half a day. 

In the fall semester most of the PRPRs were in the essential 
track of Division High School; indeed 60% of the PRPRs were In 
that track. One was in the basic or the lowest track and one 
was in the regular track, where the majority of CPRs were. Two- 
thirds of the NPRs in school were in the regular track or above. 
By spring semester the only PRPR in regular track had dropped 
back, but the CPRs and the NPRs had not changed their distribution. 
It is clear that no PRPRs are going to college, and judging by 
other difficulties in shifting tracks, few, if any, of the CPRs 
in the regular lane will reach a college goal, unless exceptional 
and supportive resource-abundant opportunities come along. 

By the time of the second interview the composition of the 
sample had changed somewhat. (See Table 13- ) Thus, the responses 
regarding school tend to be more on the positive side, since the 
sample youths that remain are largely those who have successfully 
bridged the chasm between grammar school and high 'School and have 
survived the first year of high school. Even so, two of the remaining 
who were in school appeared to be there on very shaky grounds. 

Understandably the principal sample, now high school students, 
reported that they enjoyed high school more than eighth grade in 
The Grammar School. (See Ques. 1.0.0, Table 11) While they again 
mentioned certain subjects and courses as the source of their 
positive sentiments, changing classes and teachers and the greater 
freedom to move about the building impressed many of them very 
positively. Two of the boys who went, not to Division High, 
but to a Special Technical High School, mentioned new friends as 
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a reason for liking school better. None of the other students 
mentioned this because » of course, most of their old friends 
were still v;ith them in the move from The Grairanar School to 
Division High School. 

In 1969 more of the students had found something to dislike 
about school, reflecting the fact, probably, that the sample then 
Included a number of dissatisfied students, who subsequently 
dropped out, and who reflected their dissatisfactions. (See 
Ques. 1.1.0, Table 10 and Ques. 37.0, Table 4) In 1969 36.9%, 
or two-thirds of the responding PRPRs felt they spent too much 
time in school. The few PRPRs in high school in 1970 all merely 
said they spent "enough" time in school. Indeed that was the 
response of all the in-school respondents of 1970. (See Ques. 81, 
Table 3 and Ques. C3.0, Table 12) 

Their appraisal of their school as compared with other schools 
in 1970 was somewhat more positive than had been true the previous 
year. There were fewer negative responses in 1970 from PRPRs, 
but more neutral responses. The CPRs were equally divided 
between neutral and positive. The NPRs were decidedly more 
positive and neutrsl than in 1969, but this reflected the response 
of the two boys who had qualified by special examination for 
The Special Technical High School. Those NPRs attending Division 
High were more neutral than positive. 

From the point of view of ethnic features of school organization, 
high school was somewhat different for the PRPRs. In 1969 the 
PRPRs all denied that anyone disliked Puerto Ricans, but in 
high school they indicated there were students who disliked 
Puerto Ricans. (See Ques. 4.0.0, Table 11) Thus, in a ^igh school 
with a small ethnic majority of Puerto Ricans, they had countered 
and recognized prejudice. Fewer of the CPRs left in the sample 
reported that others did not like Puerto Ricans, and the NPRs 
showed a similar change. The NPRs and CPRs showed a similar 
distribution of views on the question of whether Puerto Ricans 
were disliked, but the PRPRs were strongly prone to claim they 
were disliked. 

Perhaps related to this development is the decided shift 
away from the desire to study some subjects in Spanish. (See 
Ques. C.9.5, Table 12 and Ques. 72.1, Table 5) Spanish had lower 
status as a medium of instruction in high school than it had in 
grammar school. This is clearly reflected in the change from 
40% of the NPRs in 1969 who would have liked to take some subjects 
in Spanish, to none of the NPRs in 1970 who would have liked to do so. 

When asked again whether they liked Puerto Ricans, the Puerto 
Ricans in high school showed no sign of negativism toward their 
ethnic group. One NPR expressed dislike in 1970, whereas none had 
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expressed dislike In 1969. (See Ques* 12, Table 11 and Ques. 12.2, 
Table 1) However, In 1970 there was a slight Increase In the number 
of Puerto Rlcans Indicating they disliked North Americans. One 
of the PRPRs claimed she liked North Americans, and had North 
American friends, but she could not remember any names. Thus, 
she displayed a positive public attitude, but no active Involvement 
at the interpersonal level. 

The PRPRs still did not recommend North Americans as friends 
to newcomers in the neighborhood. The NPRs still mix the ethnicity 
of recommended friends, but clearly favor NPRs. In subsequent choices 
Puerto Rlcans recoimnended North Americans, but two-thirds of the 
CPRs and of the PRPRs named other Puerto Rlcans exclusively. 
(See Ques. 11.01a, Table 10 and Ques* U.O.l, Table 1) 

As in 1969, the CPRs in 1970 were still divided between ether 
they were like their fellow students or not. The NPRs and PRrKs 
claimed they were like the other students in their school. Thus, 
the CPRs still showed doubt about their identity with the rest of 
the population, even more doubt than the NPRs who were in a 
numerical minority. It is not clear whether the CPRs' ambiguity 
concerned their identity with other Puerto Rlcans, or was directed 
toward the socio-economic characteristics, the social class 
characteristics, of the area's population. Our information does 
not allow for resolution of that puzzle* 

It is clear that the principal sample, unlike the previous 
year, was not fully Incorporated into the high school student 
system* When asked to name the most popular students in school 
in 1970, only 30% of the students could do so, and 50% did not 
know. None of the PRPRs could name the most popular students and 
any one of the CPRs could do so. More NPRs named the most popular 
students, thus showing; that they were enjoying fuller and more 
rapid entry into the student system than were the Puerto Rlcans. 
(See Ques. C.5.0, Table 12 and Ques* 44, Table 4) 

There was some indication of change in academic ideology. The 
importarce of grades suffered a setback* (See Ques. 01. 5» 
Table 12} In 1969 85.9%, but in 1970 only 30% of the students 
reported that grades were important* Now grades were rated somewhat 
important* PRPRs had so lowered their estimate of the relative 
importance of grades that some claimed they were not very Important* 
But In contrast to the PRPRs and NPRs, CPR youths still rated grades 
as very important more frequently than the other two groups, and 
in 1970 only they rated grades as very Important* Clearly this 
is again more evidence for the strong level of aspiration and 
achievement motivation among the CPR youths who were left In school. 

Unlike their reports of the eighth grade, none of the high 
school youths reported lack of attention to their grades. (See 
Ques. 5.6.0, Table 11) For youths left in school, there was 
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alvays someone to ask about grades. The NPRs and PRPR8 mentioned 
only parents asking but the CPRs mentioned relatives and friends 
as well. Also, in 1970, there seemed to be unanimous interest in 
homework. All reported that someone, usually their mother, asked 
about homework, (See Ques* 5.1.0, Table 11) There was also an 
interesting increase in the number of fathers reported to ask about 
homework, suggesting there may be increased paternal Interest in 
school among NPRs and CPRs when they reach high school. 

Just as high school students saw parents express more interest 
in their grades, they more often reported that high school teachers 
were more critical of absenteeism. However, the change rested 
largely with the more frequent reports from NPRs that teachers 
were critical of absenteeism. There was no change among the PRPRs 
and CPRs on this question. (See Ques, 8. 1.0, Table 11) On the 
question of the effect of absenteeism on grades, fewer NPRs and 
CPRs in 1970 denied that absenteeism affects grades, (See Ques. 
8,20, Table 11) 

The greater negativism about parent visits to the school was 
reflected in changes in the views about whether parents and teachers 
were inclined to joke or kid with one another, (See Ques, 15.8, 
Table 11, and Ques, 28,5, Table 3) While NPRs largely viewed it 
as acceptable in 1969, they were strongly negative about it in 
high school, PRPRs who were equally divided, but slightly against 
it in 1969, became totally negative about it happening. Only the 
CPRs were still divided, with half of them reporting that parents 
and teachers were inclined to Joke with one another. 

In high school, if a parent came to school, as in grade school, 
it was usually the mother, (See Ques, 4,2.1, Table 4 and Ques. 
82.0, Table 12) The students in high school more often said their 
parents never came to school. From the context it was clear that 
even more than for grade school, parents came to the school 
because there were problems. (See Ques. 81.0, Table 11 and Ques. 
78.0, Table 5) Thus, when replying to this question, indicating 
that parents often came to school was like confessing or reporCing 
that they were often in trouble. Parents in school had only negative 
connotations. 

The self-esteem scores in 1970 reflect, in many ways, the changes 
discussed so far. The general self-esteem of NPR and CPR respondents 
ia 1970 is higher than for the 1969 respondents. However, 1970 
PRPR respondents have a lower general self-esteem, 4.7 points below 
the group average, than the 1969 respondents, at only 1.6 points below 
the group average. On all the other subscales, the school- 
academic subscore, social self re peers, and home-parent self- 
esteem, they arc higher than for the 1969 group. The fact that in 
view of the great number of PRPR dropouts, the few students 
remaining in high school have scored a relatively great academic 
victory may contribute to their academic self-judgment . 
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The NPRs show an unusually high social self-peer score in 
1970, perhaps reflecting the change to environments where their 
own ethnic group is more dominant in numbers. The CPRs show a 
alightly higher social self-peer score, but no remarkable rise. 

The key changes in the scores seem to be in the NPR self-esteem 
In relation to peers and the drop in CPRs* self-esteem in home- 
parent relationships. One other point is that despite the lower 
general self-esteem scores of the 1970 respondents, the PRPRs* 
other subscores suggest that those who are left in school have 
not yet experienced damaging effects to their self-esteem from any 
of their key relations. 
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(e) Occupational Ideology 

VThile occupation often is seen mainly in terms of education for 
a youthful cohort like the one with \rtiich we are dealing, this need 
not be the case, and indeed perhaps would better not be the case. 
The key instrumental developmental task for mosv; young people in the 
neighborhood is an occupational career to provide subsistence 
resources • The problem for many of them seems to be that when cir- 
cumstances and educational problems force them into an early job 
choice or decision, that becomes an occupational career decision 
without further upward stages or steps. The one consistently avail- 
able, easily recognized, means to occupational mobility for this 
population is continued access to school. Yet educational problems 
chat lead to absenteeism, and then truancy, have the effect of closing 
off that route. 

We will examine the occupational ideology of teachers, parents, 
and youths, shewing how closely in their minds occupational mobility 
is tied to schooling. We will try to clarify how this ideology places 
a strangle-hold on the ready development of optional means to more 
advanced stages to occupational careers. Because of this close asso- 
ciation educational problems become barriers to occupational mobility, 
an effect reinforced by the tendency to use artificial educational 
criteria to Judge qualification for performance of work, qualifi- 
cation for acquiring competence In a particular Job, or qualifica- 
tion for entry into most occupations above factory work. 

Parental occupational ideology . The occupational ideology of the 
parents of our youth sample refers to their ideas about work, particu- 
larly about ^at they regarded as good Jobs, and what they regard as the 
relationship of education, or schooling, to occupational development 
and careers. We were interested in their attitudes towards work and 
occupations and specifically in what occupational career they would 
like for their own children. Before we examined their general occu- 
pational ideology, however, we turn to their own Job experiences, 
to describe the background of experience in Puerto Rico, their 
Job experience in Chicago, their experience with, or lack of experience, 
with Job mobility and increase in income. 

The Puerto Rican respondents were more frequently engaged in oper- 
ator type occupations than were the non-Puerto Rican respondents. This 
suggests that our parental sample is consistent with what is known about 
the general population of Puerto Ricans and employment, namely that they 
tend to hold operator type positions and relatively Infrequently hold 
occupations at the level of '^craftsman and foreman." The PRPR sample 
holds no Job above the operator level. (See Ques. 16, Table 8) The 
CPR parents hold some Jobs in the craftsman and foreman category, 
reflecting the fact that they have reached higher occupational standing. 
The NPR occupations were scattered among the categories below professional 
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and oanagerlal levels. One status that is not shown in this table is 
the status of being on welfare. Among these respondents, one NPR 
family, one CPR family and one PRPR family, were on welfare. In this 
table, those respondents are included in the NA. 

As one would expect, period of employment in present Jobs for 
the PRPRs is somewhat shorter than for the sample as a whole. The 
CPRs show long-term ein>loyment more often than do either the NPRs 
or, of course, the PRPRs. Yet, two of the PRPRs had been in their 
present position for over ten years. This seems to contradict our 
claim that their children are recent arrivals. But this difference 
in parent and youth tenure on the mainland are some of the facts 
that made up our discovery that a Puerto Rican youth* s migration 
history can be quite different from his father's or from his parents*, 
and even from his siblings*, migration history. (See section (b) 
Migration and Neighborhood of (3) RESULTS.) 

The stability of Jobs held by a good portion of our parental 
respondents was reflected in their response to the question about what 
they would change about their present position. (Ques. 16.4, Table 8) 
Clearly half the group either would not change anything, or is uncer- 
tain about what they would change about their present Jobs. The other 
segment of the sample, to which the question appropriately applies, 
wanted better working conditions, such as better hours,. or more 
hourn. The PRPRs clearly wanted better pay for their positions. As 
we shall discuss later, this reflects a general observation that it 
takes several Job moves and time for PRPRs to reach Jobs that pay what 
might well be described as a living wage or at least a wage that brings 
them above the poverty line. 

On the other hand, except for two Puerto Rlcans— one CPR and one 
PRPR — the group was generally satisfied with their current Job in com- 
parison with other people like themselves. They either regarded their 
Job as the same or, better than. Jobs that other people like themselves 
had. (Ques. 17, Table 8) Their open-ended responses to this question 
indicated that among the Puerto Rlcans, at least the bases for sug- 
gesting that their Jobs were better, had to do with the pay, and inter- 
estingly enough, the interest of the Job* Only one CPR indicated that 
his Job was the same or better because of prestige. One of the things 
that the open-ended responses of our sample indicated in relationship 
to supervision is that a source of job satisfaction was that a person 
was "left alone" or " Nadie me molesta ," This may of course Indicate 
a general worker preference for less close supervision, but it may be 
particularly relevant to workers of Spanish-speaking origin who find 
the interaction with non-Spanish-speaking supervisors somewhat strained 
and somewhat difficult • "Interesting work" is a primary value Puerto 
Rican workers are concerned with in the work they do. Clearly, there 
was a predominance of Job satisfaction, at least to a moderate degree, 
in this sample of workers. 
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In view of our Interest in Intercultural questions, He asked the 
sample about their experience with co-workers, a phenomenon ve called 
the "ethnic Interface*' In the job setting. The general impression and. 
Indeed, the way the respondents described their co-workers was that 
they worked with "all kinds." (Ques* 18, Table 8) Most of the sample 
indicated that they worked with all kinds. One of the iiq>ortant things 
to note, however, is that the ethnicity of their co-workers is by no 
means predominantly Puerto Rican. The NPRs worked in settings with 
co-workers who were native-bom Americans, or at least that was the 
manner in which they described their co-workers. On the other hand, 
the general attitude across all our ethnic subgroupings was that it 
was okay to work with such a mixed group of people. One-third of our 
respondents. Including the Puerto Rlcans as well as the NPRs, Indicated 
that indeed they rather liked it. Further, so far as their co-workers 
were concerned, the group did not discuss problems with their co-workers 
on the whole since 72.2% indicated that they had no problems. Only two 
of the sample, or a little over 10%, complained that there were many 
problems with co-workers and their ethnicity. This does not mean that 
there was not some expression of negativism towards some of their co- 
workers. But in the open-ended questionnaires this negativism was fre- 
quently characteristic of the NPR sample with respect to blacks* In 
some cases the Puerto Rlcans, particularly the Puerto Rican women, 
commented on some problem with the demeanor or style of behavior of 
black co-workers, but not with pointed eiq)hasis. Yet, responses of 
the NPR sample tended to reflect their general uneasiness about the 
non--white ethnic groups with whom they came in contact. 

Supervisors, on the other hand, were clearly from white ethnic 
categories and were mainly native North Americans, although a number 
were described as North European, particularly northeastern European 
ethnics. Thus, the Spanish-speaking ethnics were supervised by white 
ethnics, by European or native American ethnics. (Ques. 20, Table 8) 
Only one CPR indicated that he did not like his supervisor. The rest 
of the Spanish-speaking respondents indicated that they were resigned 
to them, and two CPRs indicated that they rather liked their miper- 
visors. Moreover, the great majority indicated no problems with their 
supervisors, although one did have problems. Further queries regard- 
ing supervisors indicated that they did not praise the workers much 
and the Spanish-speaking portion of the populatioxi had not experienced 
many cases of negative or disapproving behavior on the part of super- 
visors* The picture one gets is that supervisors really did not com- 
municate much at all to them. A few individuals talked about being 
turned back but In the three cases mentioned the individuals claimed 
they were not bothered by it because it was not their fault. One 
PI(PR report said that the supervisors never indicated in any way 
whether he was happy or unhappy with his work; but three said the 
supervisor had told them they did good work and four of the Puerto 
Rican portion of the sample, indicated that the supervisor showed 
them they did good work by some manner or gesture. Most of the Spanish- 
speaking respondents indicated that they had never been told by super** 
visors that they had done something wrong. This may of course be 
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simply a defensive response, but It is an Interesting contrast to 
the NPR sample that indicated when the supervisor thinks something 
Is wrong he just tells them it is wrong . 

The responses of the Puerto Rican sample are scattered 
through other modes of communicating dissatisfaction such as 
showing the individual by manner of behavior or by demonstra- 
tion of how to do it properly. We had the impression siq>ervi- 
sors communicated verbally to the NPR sample but that workers 
of Spanish-speaking origin utilized a non-verbal communication 
system, a system of communication that is studied under the 
general label of kinesics. This, we feel, is reflected in the 
Puerto Rican indication that the supervisor communicated both 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction by "showing," or by some other 
indirect means. (Ques. 21.2 and 22.0, Table 8) In the job 
• situation in the absence of a supervisor who speaks Spanish, 
many of the messages will be carried by non-verbal communica- 
tion means. 92 

Part of the occupational ideology in the group includes 
categories of work and kinds of work. Regrettably, we did 
not carry out ethnosemantic interviewing prior to the devel- 
opment of the questionnaire although we did derive the cate- 
gories and the questions based on those categories from our 
participant observation work among the Puerto Rlcans. 

We asked the sample whether other people liked them and 
respected them for the kind of job they had. We found that 
the Puerto Rlcans tended to respond "yes" to this question. 
The great majority of the NPRs also responded positively. As 
to the types of jobs that were high-respect jobs we picked up 
some tendency to associate respect with the person and not with 
the job, particularly from the PRPRs. But on the whole, the 
highly respected jobs were the professional and managerial 
proprietor-type, among PRPRs. 

The CPRs responded in much greater proportion and their 
distribution began with managerial-proprietor category and extended 
to the category of craftsman-foreman. One, however, mentioned 
non-household service workers as a high-respect job iriiich is 
perhaps a reflection of his personal self-esteem. The responses 
of the NPRs who answered the question ranged from professional 
through the operator category. The PRPRs tended to regard 
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high-respect jobs as those that were relatively far out of their 
reach while the CPRs regarded high-respect jobs as those that were 
just the next level above the ones that they now held. At least 
to this extent the question had some meaning for the Spanish- 
speaking Puerto Rlcans. Concerning low-^respect jobs, again only 
two Puerto Ricans responded and they classified non-household ser- 
vice workers and private household service workers as well as un- 
skilled laborers as low-respect jobs. The CPRs concurred and the 
NPRs classified a whole range of jobs from clerical through non«^ 
household service workers as low-respect jobs. The use of standard- 
ized census categories to categorize the responses to the question 
allowed us to define trabajo llmpio in standard job terms. 
Unskilled labor and household servile jobs are not trabajos llmpios . 
High-respect jobs have this quality about them; while low-respect 
jobs do not have this llmpio characteristic. (See Ques. 30, 31, 
and 31.2, Table 8) 

In relationship to the earlier topics, we discussed jobs aspired 
to and work for children. We can see that even children preferably 
obtain clean jobs. The jobs that CPRs indicate are high-respect 
jobs are the jobs to which they aspire. On the other hand, the 
PRPRs mention high-respect jobs that are far above those to which 
they seem realistically able to aspire at their present status. 
However, if we turn to the relationship of schooling to work and 
to the kind of advice that boys and girls are given it is clear that 
the Puerto Ricans want for their children the high-respect jobs that 
they had mentioned, particularly the professional jobs as we will 
find cut, and they see schooling as a way of obtaining these positions. 

Related to the question of the ethnicity of co-workers is the 
question of the respondents' own identity in relationship to the job. 
We have already indicated they displayed an attitude of satisfaction, 
in rc3|/unse to the question concerning how their jobs compared with 
jobs held by people like them. Another aspect of this identity ques- 
tion might be that of the kinds of Jobs that are available to people 
like themselves. We asked the sample what kinds of jobs were avail- 
able to people like themselves and in response the Puerto Ricans indi- 
cated or listed jobs that fell largely in the operator-type category 
of jobs. Only two of the CPRs suggested the craftsman and foreman 
type Jobs were available to people like themselves. The NPRs showed 
a similar distribution of their view of what jobs were available to 
people like themselves. While many respondents did not want to 
think in negative terms, those Puerto Ricans who did seem to regard 
professional-level jobs, managerial- level jobs, and in some cases 
even clerical and sales jobs, as not available to people like 
themselves. 53 (See Ques. 32, Table 8) 
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Part of occupational ideology, we feel, is a question of aspira- 
tion and level of aspiration. We investigated this subject through 
questions regarding promotion and chances for promotion. Perhaps it 
is better to place their present assessment of their chances for pro- 
motion and desire for promotion in the context of the more general 
ideas about what a good job is and what they anticipate for their 
future. We asked them what kind of job they ultimately expected to 
have, and we looked at the responses in two ways. First, the type 
of job that they mentioned was categorized by the general census 
categories for job positions. We found that most respondents regarded 
operator-level positions as the job they ultimately expected to have, 
although one looked toward proprietorship as the kind of jot he Indi- 
cated he would like or expected to have. Secondly, since others 
answered in terms of the qualities of the job, the responses were 
coded by categories of qualities of jobs. The Spanish-speaking who 
responded in this way, and it was generally the Puerto Rlcan portion 
of the sample that did so, described the job that they ultimately 
wanted as a job that paid well; one that has more responsibility and 
prestige connected with it; and one that is less demanding physically 
(one aspect of trabajo llmpio) . Good jobs, by Puerto Rican description, 
are those that pay well, have prestige and responsibility associated 
with them and are not so demanding physically. 

In the judgment of the people coding the open-ended questionnaires, 
the CPP^ had the stroag**«r indication of aspirations for better jobs, 
and their aspirations included movement up-the-rank orders of the job 
levels into management and proprietorship positions or at least craft- 
men, foreman jobs. Looking at their responses, in terms of job levels, 
it was the estimate of our coders that more CPRs had upward job mobil- 
ity in mind than either NPRs or PRPRs. (See Ques. 47.2, Table 8) While 
eight cases could not be judged, the ten cases that could be. Indicated 
that most showed a high level of job aspiration and the CPRs somewhat 
more than the other NPRs or PRPRs. (See Ques. 47-48, Table 8) Yet we 
will show with respect to their present jobs, the CPRs had a strong 
sense that there was little chance of getting promoted, and of 
reaching occupational goals. 

With respect to their present employment circumstance six of the 
respondents expected promotion and nine did not, and one, a CPR, was 
uncertain. (See Ques. 27, Table 8) The NPRs seemed more hopeful of 
promotion in their present position than the Puerto Rican portion of 
our sample. Despite their high aspirations, that we have already dis- 
cussed, the CPRs seemed most pessimistic about promotion in their 
present job. When asked about the chances this negative expectation 
Is even more clearly delineated. (Ques. 27.1, Table 8) It is clear 
that the NPRs feel there is a great likelihood or even certainty 
of a chance for promotion, only one being uncertain. None of the NPRs 
indicated there was no chance or little likelihood of chance. The 
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CPRs on the other hand were largely of the mind that promotion in their 
present job would not occur or they were not certain about its occur- 
ring. The PRPRs, on the other hand, showed some propensity to feel 
that there was a definite chance or some likelihood of promotion. The 
picture that begins to develop is that the CPRs have high aspirations 
but are discouraged about the chance of promotion in their present 
jobs. 

The discussions of the requirements for promotion suggest that 
from the point of view of the Puerto Rican portion of the sample, 
speaking English, but also, having more skills were the requirements. 
The NPRs on the other hand tended to feel there were no requirements 
or that just working harder was the main requirement. The CPRs were 
slightly more concerned with skills than the PRPRs. 

Understandably, the CPRs were the ones who wanted to change jobs 
when we asked them. (Ques. 28, Table 8) NPRs indicated that they did 
not want to change jobs. Although the responses indicated that the 
PRPRs had some degree of ambition to move up to Lhe craftsman-foreman 
level, they really felt on the whole that there was little chance of 
their getting the opportunity to change jobs and to reach higher levels. 

Since English was mentioned earlier as one of the requirements 
for job promotion by a number of the Spanish—speaking respondents, 
we explored a little further the question of the relationship of English 
to their present job position, asking them whether they felt the ability 
to speak English affected their work« Of course, the NPRs often viewed 
this from the outside and while one indicated that "yes" it did affect 
his work; the other indicated "no." Surprisingly, CPRs felt that 
speaking English did not affect their work. Two PRPRs felt this way 
too, but the other PRPRs felt that speaking English definitely affected 
their job. The affects they described were not usually connected with 
job performance, directly. One of the PRPR respondents indicated that 
knowing English would mean she could communicate more easily when she 
went into the head office. Others suggested that it would resolve some 
of the problems in the use of the telephone. A bilingual secretary or 
clerk in the office would have resolved both those needs. The emphasis 
on the use of English is not with respect to the skill performance of 
their jobs but with respect to the coinnunication with the people con- 
nected with their jobs, particularly with their supervisors. 

This would suggest that the Improvement of their vocational cir- 
cumstance required English language for working with supervisors, but 
not for the requirements of increasing performance skills. These 
points-of-view of course raise questions about whether English is es- 
sential to job performance, or a symbol of qualification that may, or 
may not, (and if the CPRs experience is accurately reflected in their 
responses) often is not essential to skilled job performance. We, 
thus, began to suspect that knowing English was in many cases an arti- 
ficial barrier, raised to justify holding of Puerto Ricans at rather 
exploitive wage levels and to justify passing them over when promotion 
was in order. 
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For a population like this, job training might be viewed as a way 
around the stagnation In advancement by promotion. We asked the respon- 
dents whether people like themselves ever needed training, and what 
kinds, and how they would go about getting It* We found that they 
seemed to have very poor conceptualization of Job training beyond the 
possibility of on-the-job training by co-workers or by observation and 
practice. (Ques. 49, Table 8) Most respondents simply did not know 
whether Individuals like themselves ever needed training and could not 
suggest what kind. In response to the question of how, the five 
people, CPRs and NPRs only, who did respond, talked only In terms of 
training by co-workers or direct on-the-job training while observing 
an operator, then practicing, and operating machines themselves. The 
PRPRs seemed quite Ignorant of the possibility of adult vocational- 
training programs that might allow them to improve their job possi- 
bilities and were unable to suggest a type of training program* This 
result suggested to us, that quite apart from our study of the youth 
sample a much better program of contacting and orienting recent 
arrivals from Puerto Rico, might get them established financially 
much more quickly. Otherwise, they experience occupational disabili- 
ties longer and are subject to artificially discriminatory promotion 
policies . 

We have been discussing the parents' occupational ideology in the 
context of their own work. However, we did discuss with them some more 
abstract notions of work and its relationship to life including the 
question of the general importance of work. The entire sample indi- 
cated that work was important; none regard it as just somewhat impor- 
tant or not important. Half the sample, including equal numbers from 
all the subsections indicated that work was very important. (Ques. 
36, Table 8) So there is a strong, positive work ideology operating 
in this group of respondents from a **poverty*' neighborhood. They 
even more strongly indicated that work was important to a man. The 
significance of work for women is somewhat different. Although our 
question did not differentiate work in general, from work outside the 
household, our general Impression Is that the responses are in terms 
of work for women outside the household. The tendency is, particu- 
larly among the PRPRs to regard work for the woman as not very impor- 
tant. The CPRs tended to regard it as Important, and in equal propor- 
tion, "very Important*' and "somewhat important.*' The way the question 
was asked was sufficiently ambiguous for us to feel that the responses 
should not be depended on too heavily because we have the feeling that 
the meaning of words were Interpreted differently by the PRPRs than 
by the CPRs or the NPRs. Still, with some clarification it is inter- 
esting to note that the CPRs tended to regard work even for women as 
Important while the PRPRs did not feel so strongly about this. This 
might well be related to a further question we asked regarding women 
working. We found that the adult women in the household tend not to 
work outside the household in the CPR families! They do in about equal 
proportion in the NPR families and in the greater portion in the PRPR 
families. The situation is that while the CPRs regard work as Important 
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to women they must be responding to the question in teras of the gen- 
eral idea of work activity and not only with respect to work outside 
the household. Perhaps the PRPRs are also responding to that, but 
they are in a circumstance where most of the women must work outside 
the home. 

Under what circumstances is work outside the home justified? We 
asked about this and whether a woman loses respect because she works 
outside the home. The general sentiment was that she does not lose 
respect y indeed in some ways she gained more respect according to 
some of the Puerto Ricans, but to most it made no difference in the 
respect accorded her. The general concensus of opinion was the men 
preferred that the women stayed home, particularly when it involved 
taking care of children. The IJPRs expressed themselves as strongly 
on this as the Puerto Ricans. But under some circumstances the loen 
might like it particularly if the women were working outside the home 
to help pay the bills. (Ques. 38.2, Table 8) 

These responses are understandable in light of the fact that 
when a respondent indicated what kind of effect a woman working had 
on the household, the Speinish-speaking mainly mentioned neglect of 
young children. They showed great concern that it had an effect 
on the children. Considering the fact that the age-range for most 
of the Puerto Rican parents was between thirty-five and forty-five, 
and the fact that they were still having children, we suggest that 
there is realism in this concern. Certainly the absence of day care 
facilities justifies their concern. The strong tendency of upwardly 
mobil Puerto Ricans, like the CPRs, as well as recent arrivals, Co 
closely restrict their children through the teenage years, to main- 
tain hijos de la casa , places even more importance on the child- 
caring mother, in protecting the children of the household from the . 
debilitating influences of the environment. An already existing 
culture tradition has adaptive value in the "dangerous" environment 
of Chicago barrios. But, it creates conflict with the many facets 
of the North American independence training complex. 

Moreover there are cultural patterns that govern the division of 
labor with regard to children and Puerto Rican households that makes 
this a particularly adaptive concern in the context of Puerto Rican 
families. The strong tradition is that child-rearing is the responsi- 
bility of the mother. The traditional mother-father division of 
labor may be seriously affected by the wife's working outside the 
house • 

In a study done in Puerto Rico, Rogler and Hollinghead discovered 
that schizophrenia in the mother had a much more severe affect on the 
children than schizophrenia in the father. Rogler and Hollingshead's 
related this to the nature of the division of labor In child care 
between males and females in Puerto Rican households. It has suggestive 
implications for the circumstance in Chicago where economic circumstances 
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force mothers to work In order to bring the family Income up to mini- 
mum wage or to basic subslstance level In the city. Child care centers 
for new arrivals on the mainland might be exceedingly Important, but 
they should not just be confined to early childhood, If they are to be 
centers that are adapted to the social organization of the Puerto Rlcan 
families. 

Our observation amung the Puerto Rlcaa families suggests that the 
ones that were able to get around the child care problem most easily 
were Puerto Ricans who managed to re-establish extended family rela- 
tionship in the city and to use one of the women in the extended 
family network to care for their children, including youths in the 
sample. In other cases these relationships were accomplished through 
comnadrazco relationships. The North American response to the condi- 
tion would be to underline the need for day care centers, and perhaps 
indeed this is quite appropriate in the setting. However, we feel 
that the day care organization might best be adapted to the social 
organization of the Puerto Rlcan family. That is, measures be under- 
taken to encourage the establishment of close propinquity among mem- 
bers of the extended family network, that day care centers look to 
the possibility of providing space for extended family network mem- 
bers to care for children, and that older siblings be employed in 
the day care centers after school and in evenings as a source of 
employment and training. We will further elaborate on this sugges- 
tion in the last section of the report. 

We also found that somts CPR women, none of whom were in our 
sample, were able to combine the traditional requirements of mother- 
homemaker role with small business proprietorship. The businesses 
were usually dress shops, beauty shops, and florist shops, but it 
is an occupational route that is overlooked for women and so far as 
we are aware no training programs in business proprietorships for 
Spanish-speaking women exist. 

In summary, it is clear that once financial circumstances allow 
the Puerto Ricans to do so, the mother in a family of younger or sub- 
teenage children will stay in the home, at the preference of the 
husband. If economic circurjstances continue to allow them to do so, 
she will probably continue to stay in the home, and from our obser- 
vation, babysit for her daughters and sons who themselves may have 
to go out to work. The preference for the non-working wife in the 
context of extended family relationships may have great adaptive 
advantages for the Puerto Ricans when this is allowed to operate 
in « naturalistic manner. 

The children also are covered by the work ethic, and at least 
the notion that work is Important from the point of view of Puerto 
Ricans, as well as our sample as a whole. We asked our sample whether 
children should work and found over half said "yes" but an Interesting 
proportion of the Spanish-speaking part of the sample said "no." 
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Somewhat over half the NPRs were all for children working and approxi- 
mately half of the CPRs expressed the same view. Among those who said 
"no," the strongest reason was that children should only go to school. 
Even the "yeses" were not always "yes" because they often were qualified 
by age or school conditions. The main qualifications had to do with 
age and there was some preference for children not working before the 
age of fourteen. But the general sentiment seemed to be that they 
should work particularly if their work was needed by the family. The 
becter-off CPRs often referred to youths' working to earn money for 
their own clothes and school supplies, but in other cases, there were 
references to the fact that their money would be valuable to the family 
on limited income. (See Ques. 39, Table 8) 

The jobs parents usually had in mind were clerking and delivery 
Jobs. This ideology of work for young people is interesting in con- 
nection with our discovery which we will report elsewhere that most 
of our principal sample of Spanish-speaking boys worked some^ere 
at jobs of this sort, when they could get those jobs. But it should 
be clear that approximately one-third of the CPRs and PRFRs wanted 
their children to devote themselves entirely to going to school. 
This suggests » in the face of PRPR needs for extra income, a strong 
tendency to value education and schooling very highly, a perspective 
that is somewhat contrary to that of the teachers* perspective on 
parental support of education. 

One other aspect of work ideology is the view of people regarding 
noc working and under what circumstances. We aeked our sample what 
they lelt about people who diJ not work when they were not able to or 
were too old to do so. The general response was that if you are sick, 
it is okay that you do not work, after all you cannot work. There is 
a general impatience among our respondents particularly among the CPRs 
with the claiDi that one does not work because one cannot find a job. 
Their strongly expressed view was that these people are lazy. This 
is perhaps what one would expect in a population of people who have 
a strong work ethic as we have indicated that they have and who them- 
selves have come to the United States, for purposes of improving their 
occupational circumstances. They expressed a good deal of strong impa- 
tience with people who wish to receive welfare funds because they 
cannot find a job. On the other hand, consistent with Berle*s finding, 
among the Puerto Ricans, sickness is a legitimate reason for not hold- 
ing a job. ^5 

Interesting difference? between the NPRs and the Puerto Rican por- 
tion of the parental sample showed up when we ask the question of how 
important college is to getting a good job. Without exception the 
Puerto Rican part of the sample indicated that college was important. 
But the NPRs were divided equally between those who said it was and 
those wlio said it was not. (Ques. 44, Table 8) Puerto Ricans gave 
the same answer to the question of importance of college for males 
and females, for jobs. The NPRs showed the same differentiation of 
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male versus female occupational ideology » suggesting college was impor- 
tant in some cases for Jobs for males » but not to a female's getting a 
good job. We find a stronger sentiment in favor of college on the part 
of the Puerto Rlcan portion of our sample than for the NPR part of our 
sample, a result that might surprise a good many North Americans includ- 
ing North American teachers. 

Our respondents would advise a boy to stay in school until he had 
gotten enough education to get a certain job or to establish himself 
in a career, and judging by the response to a later question, they 
implied professional career. (Ques. 40, Table 8) The Puerto Ricans 
in their responses did not spell out with precise clarity the relation- 
ship between the level of schooling — for example > high school, some 
college, through college, and the job that they had in mind. The NPRs 
were better able to do this and tended to respond in terms of recom- 
mending that a student go through high school, go to college or train- 
ing, post-high school training course, or through college. We suggest 
that knowledge of the relationship between school grade levels and some 
kind of occupational opportunity is unclear, or that it is information not 
available to the Puerto Ricans, neither the CPRs nor the PRPRs. They 
do not respond to the question about schooling. Advice that the sample 
would give to a girl is in some ways similar. That is, the advice is 
given in terms of attending until a certain age, or in more cases until 
a certain course is finished, such as high school and college. There 
is a greater tendency to advise girls in terms of other contingencies, 
such as until they get married. 

In general, Puerto Ricans have a positive sense of the relation- 
ship between school and jobs and advise their youngsters to go to 
school and to attend bevond eighth grade, that is, through high school 
at least. They show strong evidence of ambition tor the children going 
beyond high school and on to college. The Puerto Ricans' knowledge of 
the relationship between occupation, types > and educational levels 
would probably be dependent on the acquaintanceship with people who 
were college graduates. In this respect we find that the North 
American sample know more people in Chicago who have finished college, 
although in very few cases are they part of their closer family rela- 
tionships. The CPRs and PRPRs know college people, but in all cases 
where they were mentioned they referred to their being in Puerto Rico. 
So they probably do not have good social network contacts for increa- 
sing the precision of their knowledge about the relationship between 
certain occupational types and educational levels. 

The parents were asked about their view of Chicago schools' success 
in preparing their children for work. In this respect the parents, 
particularly the Spanish-speaking parents, tended to be quite critical. 
In their view, there was need for improvement in the way the Chicago 
schools prepared their children for jobs. All the parents, in all of 
the subgroupings of the parental sample, were, favorable to the idea 
that the school did need to improve the ways in which it prepared their 
children for jobs. 
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The suggested improvements Included doing such things as teach- 
ing office skills y providing more and better work-study programs, 
(and remember these are work-study programs for children who ere in 
junior high school as well as high school students, siace the chil- 
dren of the Puerto Rican parents were often over age for seventh and 
eighth grade.) As!ong other things they wanted vocatiot^al counseling 
Including that directed toward college and better scholarship oppor- 
tunities. They also suggested having financial support at high school 
levels. However, when we asked the parents what the schools were 
doing to prepare the children for work, we found all of the sample 
was rather vague about the programs that were going on in the schools, 
including the 80% of the NPRs who were uncertain. The PRPRs were 
understandably uncertain although they did indicate that the ordinary 
courses were part of what the school was doing to prepare the chil- 
dren for work. The CPRs on the other hand had some more definite 
views on this, although not remarkably so. But, 25% of the CPRs said 
the schools were doing nothing. Their attitude towards the school 
system fits into their general pattern. We have seen previously these 
higher aspirations for economic and educational and/or occupational 
mobility as they relate to their expectations of the school system. 

Teachers' occupational ideology . In the teachers* view, the 
Puerto Rlcan parents do not have very high educational expectations 
or occupational goals for their youths. But the occupational ide- 
ology and considerations are seen by the teachers mainly in terms 
of their educational ideology. Thus, to illustrate, when teachers 
were asked about occupation they tended to use educational levels 
as a label to categorize jobs; e.g., college-type professions; high- 
school type occupations; eighth-grade type job or eighth-grade class 
jobs; Indeed, a repeat^^d theme in the teachers' discussion of the 
parents is their wish that the parents would indoctrinate their 
children in the fundamental and primary significance of education 
for the childrens' occupational attainment and indirectly their 
whole life-style. 

As we have indicated, the teachers' perspective on childrens' 
occupational futures is heavily influenced by the ideology of the 
close link between education and occupational opportunity or possi- 
bility. Occupation and the occupational careers that one chooses 
are seen to be mainly the result of the educational level that one 
reaches in s'^hnol. An ancillary aspect of this Ideology is that 
making it In school is what results in having access to the oppor- 
tunity to enter a particular career. The close connection seems a 
logical outcome of the experience of a number of the teachers. 

On checking through the background of the teachers, only the 
three younger teachers under thirty went directly from high school 
into college with a professional occupation in mind. The four 
older teachers entered teaching later in life. One of the older 
teachers had gone through college directly from high school, but 
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with no intention of becoming a teacher. The two women teachers 
entered the pattern of marriage and the housekeeping career, inter- 
rupting or delaying other career plans. The two older men finished 
high school and then took on full-time Jobs, in both cases skilled 
Jobs, worked for a number of years, then entered higher educational 
institutions on a part-time basis, and supported their families 
while they attended these institutions. Finally they acquired their 
teaching degrees. Even now none of the four older teachers are 
exclusively working at teaching. 96rhe two men worked at other Jobs, 
one teaches music lessons at an evening high school; the other in a 
print shop. One of the younger male teachers also worked in the 
print shop and our information is that it is quite conmon for the 
men and some of the women teachers to hold other Jobs in addition 
to their school teaching positions. One of the women teachers also 
moonlighted in a job outside her household. 

The tendency of the older teachers to see education as not only 
linked to occupation but as an inevitable contingency to occupation 
was reinforced by their own experience. Yet they were not simply 
involved in a single occupation nor had they had only experience 
with that single occupation. Their occupational careers were char- 
acterized by multiple Jobs both diachronically and synchronically . 
The older teachers particularly, the men, had the clear experience 
of moving up in the occupational career hierarchy as a direct result 
of working while attending school. Yet, they did not often empha- 
size this optional pattern. 

In the teachers' view, the parents' goals for their own children 
were mainly for obtaining factory work. One teacher felt the parents 
did not realize what types of jobs might be available. This teacher 
brought up the example of the possibility of an occupation as com- 
merical artist for youths who showed exceptional artistic talent. By 
implication one might have suggested that the talent for other artistic 
kinds of careers such as, fiction writing, musician, and so on, could 
well be overlooked. Our interactions with the students indicated that 
despite their discouragement about education and Jobs in the more com- 
monly thought terms, there were young men even in the Latin Disciples 
who regarded themselves as writers and who showed us examples of their 
work. There were young men also among the Disciples and in the eighth 
grade who were members of musical bands, who earned money in this 
fashion. Consequently there seems little reason for overlooking the 
general careers in the entertainment world as possible occupational 
careers for many of these young people, but it was very very uncoimnon 
to hear these types of occupations discussed either by the teachers 
or in our interviews with the parents. 

Three male teachers, admitted that they simply had so little con- 
tact with the parents, and they could not form good judgment of what 
the parents' occupational goals and ambitions were for their children. 
This lack of contact on the teachers' part was often attributed to the 
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lack of opportunity to meet the parents under other circumstances 
than when their children got in trouble, or to a lack of interest 
on the part of parents In seizing opportunities that were available 
to "visit" the teachers in the school setting. One of the teachers 
in the context of discussing this lack of contact said that, (per- 
haps as a way to rationalize his lack of contact with the parents) 
he was not there to educate the parents but to educate children. 
He was the same teacher who suggested that some kind of social center 
where parents and teachers could meet on neutral ground might be a 
very useful kind of organizational arrangement. Thus while on the 
one hand, rejecting the notion of his obligation to interact and to 
know the parents, he on the other hand showed the sensitivity to the 
deadening effect of threatening atmosphere of the school for a parent. 

One of the younger teachers was conscientious about orienting 
the youths occupationally. He was known to have ambitions of becoming 
a school counselor, and perhaps his activism with regard to job ori- 
entation to his class was related to that ambition, but nevertheless 
he actively engaged in work orientation. The other two younger teachers 
of the eighth grade, however, showed remarkable lack of interest in 
occupational future of the students they taught. The teacher, who 
taught the lowest-tracked eighth grade, admitted that he simply did 
not know what the occupational futures of his students were likely to 
be nor what the occupational goals of the parents for those students 
were. The other teacher admitted that from her point of view the 
occupational future of the students were quite low and as far as she 
knew the boys in most cases did not know what they were going to do, 
although, if they thought about it, most would probably aim for factory 
work and some would go to college. In her view, the girls mainly 
looked forward to marriage, having babies and a family. 

There is an irony In the fact that contact of teachers with the 
parents were with parents of the most troublesome students. But 
biased views of what all children's parents are like are only corrected 
by those few occasions the school sets aside for parents to come to the 
school setting to visit teachers and classrooms, occasions which it is 
notoriously difficult to get hard-pressed parents and particularly 
parents who do not speak English , to attend. Teachers were poorly 
informed about Puerto Rican parents' ambitions for their children and 
as we find, they were inaccurate about many of the Puerto Rican parents' 
aspirations. 

The teachers' views of the occupational future of the students 
varied in correlation with ability-ranking of the homogeneous 
grouping of the classes. They structured their response in terms of 
whether one was talking about the top group or the bottom group. The 
bottom group in this hierarchy as we have related was formed on the 
basis of reading scores but modified in terms of classroom social 
behavior. In the teachers' views those In the lowest group had very 
little likelihood of going to college; and only half to a third were 
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generally regarded as being able to finish high school and most would 
be lucky to get anything more than graduation from eighth grade and 
a year or two in high school. Indeed most would probably drop out by 
the second year of high school to get jobs particularly, the girls » 
in the view of three of the teachers. On the other hand if the teacher 
were referring to one of the two top groups, one got a very different 
tone to the answers. The top groups were described as very optimistic 
about themselves, having the highest of expectations although some of 
the girls might "yield to the temptation of the flesh/' as a teacher 
put it. His group, he said, looked forward to ''college and academic 
careers," even the lowest-ranking members of the group were highly 
optimistic about their future. 

Another teacher suggested that all of the top group in our sam- 
ple's eighth grade year could make it to high school and "do anything 
they wanced." However, she was fearful of their determination and 
motivation to take advantage of their ability. She feared at least 
one-half would not finish high school, and nevertheless still had 
"high hopes" of at least half finishing high school and going on to 
college. Some of the group, particularly those boys who vent to the 
Special Technical High School (only NFRs were admitted) she felt 
could count on finishing high school and go on to college, although 
that meant only four out of a class of nearly forty. This teacher 
had nominated eight boys and felt that she could have nominated at 
least twelve. She discussed with the interviewer the regretable 
circumstance that there was no analogous high schools In the city 
to which girls might be sent. The implication was that if a student 
made it through the Special Technical High School, he was well into 
a college-oriented track. The school was not necessarily oriented 
to college but to a higher level of craftsmen or technological types 
of occupations. She remarked that even from the top group many of 
the students would be taking on jobs such as typing, working in 
restaurants, delivery boys, and indeed might leave school to enter 
those jobs full-time. This same teacher was re-interviewed during 
the following year when she was teaching the lowest-track eighth 
grade group. Her description of their futures was very different. 
She felt almost all of them would not finish high school, perhaps 
one-third, if any would finish high school. Most of the girls she 
remarked would marry, get jobs, and of those, perhaps three might 
finish high school. The majority of the students, she said, would 
drop out in the second year of high school to get jobs or to marry, 
particularly office jobs and probably would work at menial work of 
some sort. The same would hold for the boys except they might have 
such jobs as restaurant workers and delivery boys. In this connec- 
tion she remarked that there was a great need for specialized voca- 
tional training for some students because going on to high school 
meant they were simply going on to the same thing. The same kind 
of academic program they had received in grammar school they already 
found was irrelevant to their entry into a work career. The interview 
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with tills teacher underlined the basic perspective that led us to 
undertake this research: that lifetime career decisions are being 
made by this population of youths, particularly the more recent 
Puerto Rican arrivals, and vocational assistance and programs 
including extra-school programs need to be geared to seventh and 
eighth j;rade or junior high level . She underlines in her interview 
with us, the fact that many have left school and that the vocational 
program would best be located outside of school because of the Puerto 
Ricans' strong organized academic bias. 

The other older teacher who discussed at some length her per- 
spectives about the students and their occupational careers suggested 
that the more able students, particularly the Puerto Rican students, 
with whom she worked, often had high ability but lacked confidence 
in their ability* Attendant to that weakness, they also lacked good 
work skills. It was the purpose of her special class to concentrate 
on these particular problems. She said that given the sheer physi- 
cal size of many of the students it was not good to hold them back 
because it simply created more problems for them as they continued 
in elementary school or until they either reached legal age, schools- 
age, or became completely disillusioned with the program. She went 
on to say that when they got into high school some worked anyway to 
find something they were able to do well and will finally see that 
they want to do something. With earlier work-study programs they 
might develop goals so they would try to learn to use their school 
experience to advance their occupational goals. 

In this same teacher's view the parents' concern about the occu* 
pational goals of their children, particularly their ability to see 
the relationship of education to occupation was very limited because 
they were so concerned with survival, including the children and 
survival, that it was difficult for them to spend much time worrying 
about the niceties of occupational development beyond a Job that 
provided subsistence for the family. She said many of the children 
did not have as much time to come to school with the parents working , 
implying that they have serious obligations in the household. Teachers 
frequently mentioned that girls were kept home to babysit, and this 
was a frequent explanation for the absenteeism among the girls. The 
teacher went on to say that parents may not be interested in eduC!ition 
and the need for occupational development, because survival meant 
having enough food and a place to live and that consumes the major 
part of their energy. 

This teacher, as well as others, referred to the negative effect 
of the Puerto Rican parents* desire to return to the island on their 
educational ambitions. They suggested this contributed to the 
parents* lack of interest in occupational development and advance- 
ment. In a somewhat related connection, one of the other teachers 
talked about the school's obligation to teach young Puerto Ricans 
to compete in the economic arena. He expressed concern over the 
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students* lack of drive for success. He Intimated that this might be 
a cultural problem, that the Puerto Rlcan hierarchy of values did not 
include this drive and that it was the school's obligation to asslml* 
late the youngsters to this pattern in order to prepare them to com- 
pete in the economic arena. A related point^f^viev, offered by a 
fourth teacher was that the lack of independent training on the part 
of students led to lack of motivation in school work, and perhaps 
inhibited occupational aspirations. As we noted above, the younger 
teachers seemed to have fever opinions and perspectives on occupa- 
tional futures and occupational goals of the students. Those they 
had were rather stereotyped. For example, one young teacher indi*- 
cated that perhaps the top group would finish high school and go on 
to college, but among all the others, the girls were mainly antici- 
pating heading for marriage, babies, and a family; and the boys 
probably did not know what they wanted, but would probably mainly 
go into factory jobs. A few, she vent on to say, would go to college. 

In sum OD'^ can draw from this very descriptive account, that the 
teachers* conceptualization of student occupational aspirations, as 
veil as the future of students, is really rather limited. That is 
beyond relating educational attainment to some kind of general cate- 
gorization of jobs the teachers were not veil acquainted with the 
complexities of occupational structures nor with the occupational 
realities of their students' lives. Their main and key distinction 
seemed to be a "college-non-college" kind of orientation. Finishing 
high school meant one had a high possibility of going on to college; 
failing to finish high school meant that one gave up college for all 
time, and thus gave up access to "college-type occupations." Curi- 
ously none discussed the process of leaving school; working at one 
job for a while; and then moving on to a high occupational position 
by going to school part-time. Admittedly some seemed to allude to 
this possibility but expressed pessimism that it would be a course 
of career development for most of their students despite the fact 
their own work careers followed that pattern. 

The perspective for the girls in terms of occupational attain- 
ment was particularly depressing. Yet the teachers in other contexts 
seemed well aware of the fact that most of the girls would eventually 
enter into occupations, sometimes rather soon after the inevitable 
marriage that they had in mind for them, that were extra-household 
jobs. 

From the point-of-view of the teachers, one of the most serious 
deficiencies in the parents; occupational orientation was the defi- 
ciency in their educational Ideology. That is they felt for various 
reasons that the parents were not well-oriented toward the signifi- 
cant and close relationship between education, success in school, 
and access to higher levels of the occupational structure. In many 
cases they indicated that their major problems were that the parents 
had not indoctrinated the students properly in some of the detailed 
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rules, and even to a passionate desire for an education In order to 
have a good occupation. 

With respect to girls, many of the teachers recognized that there 
were special problems In relation to career, when we Include as part 
of that career the job of housekeeping and housewife, that faced 
Puerto Rlcan girls. Perhaps this can best be expressed first from 
the point of view of the teachers who discussed these problems with 
Interviewers. It was their observation that Inevitably during the 
school year, two or three, or, perhaps four of the eighth grade girls 
became pregnant; usually these were Puerto Rlcan girls. They were 
often shocked that the mothers of families of the girls seemed reluc- 
tant to take them back, or more often seemed to force them Into 
marriage when the girls were only initially Involved with the young 
boy but not yet pregrant. Thus they would hear about conflict between 
a young girl and her family over the girl's relationship with a boy. 
Then the course of the relationship might be that the girl would go 
off with the boy or go to the boy's family to live with him. When 
pregnancy developed, from the teachers' point of view, the most 
desirable course was for the girl's mother or family to take her 
back. Thus, they were often shocked when the girl attempted to 
return but was refused entry into the parents' home iinless she 
entered as a married girl. These circumstances, of course, often 
led to girls dropping out of school. 

The cultural explanation for the Puerto Rlcan parental behavior 
Is associated with the traditional emphasis on virginity, the high 
evaluation of the good reputation of the daughter of the family and 
the degree to which the family Itself in its own self-respect depended 
upon the sexual reputation of its daughters. Thus there is a related 
tradition for regarding the girl as married by concensus of the couple 
and entering into a consensual marriage, regarded traditionally in 
Puerto Rico as a perfectly legitimate form of marriage. These arrange- 
ments could be further legitimized by a legal marriage but they were 
respected in the same sense that a coninon law marriage has been 
respected in the past in North America. However, if the girl was 
known to have been with a boy overnight or over several nights then 
from the point of view of the girl's family her reputation was lost 
and to take her back as anything other than a married woman was a 
serious breach of the family's self-respect and reputation. 

The dating pattern of North America vhich was strongly reinforced 
by practices of the schools particularly beginning in Junior high, and 
the general conditions of life in the neighborhood, contributed hea- 
vily to the likelihood that a young girl would get Involved with a 
young boy and thus run awry of the traditional Puerto Rlcnn pattern 
regarding the girl's reputation, and the inevitable course of events 
that followed. This culture conflict is highly relevant to the occu- 
pational development for girls because it Increased the frequency 
with which girls were removed from the educational ladder to higher 
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occupational goals. Many of these girls did return to school, although 
they inevitably of course became pregnant. And with pregnancy they 
entered into the housewife's role. But soon after that, they entered 
into the other work pattern that characterized most families, particu*^ 
larly the Puerto Rican families of the neighborhood of going out to 
get a job as soon as they found someone who could babysit or take 
care of their child. Indeed, in some cases, while the child was young 
they began to babysit for another young mother's child and develop 
babysitting exchange services. The pessimistic perspective of the 
teachers toward the girls' occupational future was heavily influenced 
by this repeated experience with the girls in eighth grade. They 
tended to generalize it of course and felt that it reflected negative 
Puerto Rican attitudes toward the girls' occupational aspirations, 
which as we have demonstrated, is an inaccurate belief. We find that 
the expressed ideology of the parents was for girls to enter into 
higher level occupations. But the force of stress from the conflict 
in culture codes seemed to inevitably lead to decreased occupational 
chances for girls, particularly Puerto Rican girls. 

From the foregoing discussion of parental and teacher ideology, 
it is clear that teachers' views of parental occupational ideas are 
vague and inaccurate. But, it is also clear that parents have little 
more than very generalized ideas about what teachers do or teach 
their students so far as job- related knowledge is concerned, except 
for the fact that teachers are teaching in English and that there- 
fore, presumably, their children are learning English. It is clear 
that parental occupational aspirations are higher than the teachers 
suspect. But the teachers' occupational expectations of the. students 
are rigidly tied to grade level and track (or level of the students' 
"homogeneous" class group)! 

Very few parents think in track terms, and in intermediate grade 
levels. They think in terms of major school transition levels — 
grade school, high school, college. In light of these contrasts, 
the students' views on some of these issues are worth close examina- 
tion. Moreover, we can examine the students' expressed views from 
the high school context as well as from the context of their eighth 
grade year. 

Students' occupational ideology . By the time they are in high 
school the students are not bereft of a work emphasis, but rate it 
less important than their parents. They look on work, as important, 
but tend to view the importance of work for men in somewhat less 
extreme terms than their parents. (See Ques. 22.0, Table 11 and 
Qucs. 36.1, Table 8) Over half the youths see work for women as 
not important , while more parents see it as Important, but less so 
than for men. The CPR parents most often rate work for women as 
important, but their children in high school tend, like their peers, 
to rate it as not important. On the other hand, more of the youths 
than their parents, particularly among CPRs, agree that children or 
students should work. While all the CPR youths felt students should 
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work, about 40% of the CPR parents said they should not because they 
should devote full-time to school. (See Ques. 25, Table 11 and Ques. 
39.0, Table 8) In fact, most of the CPR boys, as well as PRPR boys 
from the sample who were still in school held part-time Jobs. 

While the vouths were in eighth grade they responded to several 
questions concerning their views about their Jobs and their views on 
the relationship of education to those jobs. When we asked them what 
were good jobs, the students clearly thought that professional Jobs 
or clerical jobs are the best jobs. None mentioned managerial or 
proprietor jobs as being among what they regarded as the best Jobs. 
The CPRs clearly located good jobs in the upper third of the U. S. 
Census standard occupation category of Jobs. (Ques. 29, Table 3) 
The PRPRs in contrast tend to include equal numbers of mentions of 
such lower rank jobs as operator and non-household service worker. 
The NPRs' mentions also were scattered more broadly through the 
categories than were the CPRs, but they clearly were weighted in 
the direction of the professional jobs as being good Jobs. In terms 
of the specific kinds of jobs that were mentioned, the NPRs tended 
to list lawyers and doctors as professional categories they had in 
mind and the CPRs tended to mention teachers and nurses as the pro- 
fessional jobs that they had in mind. The professions mentioned 
among the NPRs were all by boys. The NPRs also mentioned detective, 
policeman, and office worker as good jobs but not factory Jobs. The 
CPRs regarded teachers and nurses as professional jobs that are good 
jobs, but did not mention lawyers or doctors as frequently. They 
also mentioned detective, police and office work as good Jobs. The 
PRPRs did not mention doctor or lawyer as good Jobs but only men- 
tioned teachers as professional jobs that they thought were good. 
But the rest of the specific types of occupations they mentioned 
were scattered throughout the scale including the mention of factory 
and non-household worker jobs. 

The jobs were described as good Jobs for a number of reasons. 
Puerto Rican students reflected their parents* values in mentioning 
the jobs as good jobs because they were nice, clean, "lliiq)io" or 
commanded respect. Pay was not mentioned by the Puerto Rlcans but 
was mentioned by the NPRs. On the other hand, Puerto Ricans men- 
tioned Jobs as being good Jobs because they served humanity while the 
NPRs did not Include this as a reason for describing a Job as good. 
The rest of the responses from the Puerto Ricans were scattered among 
a range of descriptive responses, but one can surmise that for some 
reason Puerto Rican youths when thinking about good Jobs think of 
them in other specific terms than mainly because they pay well. That 
is not to say this is not part of their evaluation of good Jobs. It 
is just that in describing why a Job is good they tended not to use 
this as a descriptor. 

Between eighth grade and high school, the i>RPRs have changed 
their perceptions of what Jobs are good. (See Ques. 22.2, Table 
11 and Ques. 29.0, Table 3) In 1969 PRPRs mentioned many lower 
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ranked Jobs such as operators and non-household service workers as 
good Jobs, as well as professional-technical ones. By 1970 the 
PRPR respondents cluster their responses to the same question 
around the top levels of the occupational hierarchy, naming nothing 
below craftsmen and foremen as good Jobs. 

The CPRs of 1970 showed less extreme preference for professional- 
techinical Jobs than in 1969, and name business proprietorships among 
good jobs * 

The NPRs perceptions looked very much the same, as the previous 
year, with the same range from professional through clerical to craft 
men type Jobs. They did not mention proprietorships or managerial 
positions at all. The NPRs reflect in their ready choice of crafts- 
men position a contrast with the PRPRs and most CPRs. Skilled crafts, 
the most unionized of the occupations, are further out of reach for 
the Puerto Rlcan youths than are professional Jobs. On the other 
hand the valued quality of trabajo limpio , may contribute to their 
tendency to Ignore those Jobs. CPR parents, did not, of course, but 
they are viewed as potential advancement for adults outside the aegis 
of formal schooling. 

By 1970, PRPR students shared with the CPRs and NPRs the pre- 
ference for selecting professional jobs. (Ques. 22.2a, Table 11) 
But a second strong preference among PRPRs is for clerical and 
sales Jobs as good Jobs. The latter are also the Jobs that all 
the PRPR respondents would like most, and that two-thirds expected 
to get after their schooling is over. (Ques. B3.5.0 and B3.4.0, 
Table 12) 

The CPRs name professional jobs as the best Jobs. A smaller 
group agrees with the PRPRs that clerk and sales-type Jobs are good 
Jobs. But the CPRs show an exceptional response in naming pro- 
prietorships as good Jobs; a category that no NPR nor PRPR mentioned. 
One CPR even mentions a craftsmen- type job. Like the PRPRs, they 
list clerical and sales Jobs most frequently. One CPR dropout who 
is working in a factory would like a factory Job. Except for this 
same youth, all the CPRs expect to have clerical and sales Jobs 
after their schooling is over. 

The NPRs strongly favor professional jobs, clerical-sales jobs 
and craftsmen- type Jobs as good Jobs. The NPR responses to the 
question of what Job they would most like, mentioned craftsmen- 
type jobs or professional Jobs. They expect to have the Jobs they 
like when their schooling is over, unlike the CPRs. 

The Puerto Rican youths show a tendency to have wanted the most- 
liked Job they mentioned for a longer period, usually two years, than 
do most of the NPRs. (Ques. B3.4.1, Table 12) The NPRs tend to have 
wanted the Job they mentioned for a much shorter time, suggesting 
their "wants'* are in flux. Consistent with this is their reported 
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uncertainty about getting the job they think is most likely after 
their schooling is finished. (See Ques. B3.6.0, Table 12) In 
sharp contrast, the PRPRs are quite certain they will get the job 
they mention and most like. But the CPRs are again intermediate 
in that all feel neither certain nor uncertain. But in this case 
they have long wanted certain jobs, but feel it likely they will 
get much lower status jobs (compare Ques. B3.4.0 with Ques. B3.5.0» 
Table 12). 

Students of course might have in mind the fact they need help 
for obtaining jobs they thought were better and so we asked the 
students what kind of help they needed in order to obtain these 
jobs. (See Ques. 30. 1» Table 3) The NPRs in discussing the kind of 
help they wanted mention that they wanted help with opportunities 
for college. The Puerto Ricans tended to put their responses in 
terms of an opportunity for further education, suggesting that 
they also wanted help with the intermediate steps in education, 
mainly high school and perhaps completion of eighth grade. But 
basically help with more education was what most of the students 
felt they wanted. Thus they see help toward the jobs as being help 
from the school, but nearly an equal proportion reported that tbcy 
had not received help. The CPRs seemed to be more definite about 
having received help from school regarding getting good jobs or 
the means of obtaining good jobs while the PRPRs are negative about 
this help. The response might be surprising if we had not already 
discussed the rather complex nature of the social organization of 
the school including one grade such as the eighth grade, which might 
well create a circumstance in which the CPRs were having a very 
different educational experience from the PRPRs although they were 
in the same school and in the same grade. The basis for this lies 
with the social organization of school and its effect on the relation- 
ship of educational processes on occupational disabilities. 

There of course may be some question about whether the youths 
feel they need help or not. We found that about one-third of the 
NPRs felt they did not need help, but the Puerto Rican students 
specified that they would like help in getting a job that they 
think is a good job. They want help with the means of getting 
those jobs. So while the PRPRs are negative with regard to the 
help they are getting, they very strongly agree with the CPRs 
In that they want help. (See Ques. 31. S, Table 3) 

After a year in high school there is even more emphasis on the 
need for help. With further education nearly two-thirds of the youths 
want help with education because they see more education as the 
means to the job they want. (See Ques. 22.4, Table 11) A little 
over half of the youths said they had received help, but once again the 
PRPRs raport the least help. A smaller portion of CPRs than the 
previous year reported receiving help. Only the NPRs reported more 
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help from the school. Thus, high school seems to be offering NPRs 
the occupational help they need, but Is doing less for CPRs and 
little or nothing for the PRPR youths to help them establish a 
work career In what they think Is a good job. 

Our Increased Interest In occupational Ideology per se during 
our second year's research led us to Include questions In the follow-- 
up Interviews on *'slgnlf leant other. "97 xhe results of the use of 
the questions were not so much disappointing as tragically sad, 
particularly with respect to the PRPRs nearly total lack of people 
In their lives to develop work-career orientation. The NPRs do 
have someone who talks to them about work in school beyond high 
school, including school counselors. (Ques. Bl.1.0 thru Bl.4.0, 
Table 12) And they may know someone who has gone on to be success- 
ful through advanced education. The CPRs and PRPRs report none of 
these kinds of discussions, even with school counselors. No one, 
by their own report, talks to CPRs and PRPRs about different kinds 
of jobs, or the benefits that different jobs offer. They have no one 
to talk with who has the jobs they have thought about wanting. 
(Ques. Bl.8.0 - B3.3.0, Table 12) The respondents may of course 
be disregarding reality or they may not relate their experience 
to the question. But only the NPRs report some conversations and 
contacts with people who exemplify or converse about the varied 
aspects of their educational future and occupational future. 
Whether or not this particular set of interview questions were 
good, verbal eliciting frames, one finds it hard to deny the 
evidence from a range of responses. Occupational information 
is appallingly short in this population, particularly in the 
PRPR population, but even very much so in the CPR population 
despite signs of much higher achievement, motivation, much longer 
residence, and greater experience in the continent's job market. 

It is still problematic whether information and knowledgable 
orientation to occupations and their relationship to stages of 
the educational career, will really change the rate of access of 
this population to better jobs. Information without other resources or 
means may be empty knowledge, not Instrumental knowledge. 

One of the important phenomena that affects the lives of these 
students is dropping out of school and we wanted to find out how 
they viewed dropping out of school in connection with their occupa- 
tional Ideology. We asked about the effect of dropping out on their 
chances for getting a good job. They reported that for a boy drop- 
ping out not only prevented him from getting a good job, but it also 
meant he did not earn enough money. These two consequences were the 
most frequently mentioned but the Puerto Rlcans were more preoccupied 
with another consequence, a consequence that might be regarded as 
losing the possibility of access to a means. The Puerto Rlcans fre- 
quently mentioned that dropping out meant that one did not get a 
good education, one did not learn English, and one did not know 
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enough, or was not skilled enough to keep the Job one got. They had 
a strong educational-training orientation, and regarded dropping out 
as taking away from a person the means to the good jobs they might 
want. 

Their views about the girls dropping out are quite similar to 
that of the boys. In this case the NPRs showed a somewhat different 
response. A third of the NPR youth indicated that it does not matter 
to a girl after she marries whether she drops out or not. These 
youths then reflect a tendency we found in the NPR parents to regard 
education, and reaching a higher level of education, as less impor- 
tant for girls because they would get married. Some Puerto Ricans 
expressed a similar attitude; there was strong sentiment in favor 
of a good education for girls among the Puerto Ricans. Yet the 
Puerto Rlcan g^Usi according to our observations, were more seri- 
ously affectecH^ marriage or marital relationships with boys in 
the last yearsof the eighth grade than NPRs. This is a cir- 
cumstance that we have explained in terms of cultural differences 
in the code of rules governing sexual relationships. 

The PRPRs' views of the consequences of dropping out had 
shifted from seeing it as limiting learning or knowledge toward 
the CPR and NPR ideology that dropping out keeps one from getting 
a good job. (Ques. 32.1, Table 11) The CPRs mentioned the same 
view even more frequently. But the NPRs tended to talk of conse- 
quences in terms of living a miserable life. Thus the education- 
job connection has intensified for the Puerto Ricans while the 
NPRs are thinking of it in terms of loss of "the good life/' 

The youths* ideology concerning why boys and girls leave 
school shows interesting commonalities and differences when com- 
pared with the parents' ideas on the same question* The CPR 
parents and PRPR parents favored an alienation type of explana- 
tion> boredom or not liking school, as did the CPR and PRPR 
youths. The NPR parents chose notably different modal response, 
"to earn money." The NPR youths were also notably different 
from the CPRs and PRPRs in mentioning trouble at school as the 
reason for dropping out. The NPR parents and youth both differed 
from the Puerto Ricans > but moreover also differed from one 
another. Both groups of Puerto Rican parents on the other hand 
used explanations similar to that used by Puerto Rican youths. 

One further question regarding dropping out that might be 
very Important to these youths in making decisions about their 
occupational careers is how they weigh the relative merits of 
finishing eighth grade against attending at least two years of 
high school. (Ques. 34 and 35, Table 3) The response to the 
question suggests that the students generally have a very strong 
prejudice in favor of a couple of years of high school being a great 
help over simply finishing eighth grade for getting a good job. 
Interestingly, however, PRPRs were less convinced that finishing 
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the eighth grade would help. They seemed to display more skepti- 
cism about that. On the other hand, the NPRs were rather thor- 
oughly convinced that finishing the eighth grade helped with get*- 
ting a job. Puerto Rican youths, then, do not as frequently view 
completion of eighth grade as a help in getting a Job as compared 
with the North Americans. They also display more skepticism about 
how much two years of high school beyond the eighth grade is going 
to help with getting the good job that they have in mind. This 
view is not shared by the CPRs. The skepticism tends to be char- 
acteristic of the PRFRs, and is an interesting exception to the 
public ideology, communicated through the mass communication 
channels that each Increment in education Increases in equal pro- 
portion the possibility of getting much better work. The PRPRs 
may be closer in their view to the actual statistics which indicate 
that the income a person gets with two years of high school, as 
compared with completing the eighth grade, is not that much 
greater. The real jump comes with the completion of high school 
as compared with two years of high school. 

In 1970 one clear difference between the NPRs' and the Puerto 
Rlcans' occupational ideology is that NPRs expect lower-rankinf^ 
jobs with an eighth grade education than do Puerto Rlcans. (See 
Ques. 20.1.2b, Table 11) With that education, CPRs and PRPRs 
expect factory and clerical and sales jobs* NPRs associate 
eighth grade education with non-household service work and 
unskilled labor. But the ideology that the kind of job one gets 
depends directly on the education one gets is as resoundingly 
held by youths in 1970 as by their parents. (Ques. 37.0, Table 
11 and Ques. 40.0, Table 8) They are equally strong in high 
school, as they were in grade school, about the necessity to 
attend college in order to get a really good job. (Ques. C9.9.1, 
Table 12 and Ques. 67.3, Table 5) 

There is a little less conviction than in 1969 that English 
is necessary for getting a good job, and this skepticism comes 
from the dropouts. (Ques. 9.9.2, Table 12, and Ques. 67.3, 
Table 5) Yet, their beliefs about the Importance of English shows 
no sign of slackening motivation to learn it. This was a persis- 
tent component of their outlook throughout the data. They think 
English is important and are motivated to learn it. (See Ques. 
C9.9.0 thru CIO. 3.0, Table 12) There are signs of negativism 
toward Spanish, although some of the CPRs who have not exploited 
the opportunity to develop Spanish seem to desire to do so by 
the time they have finished their first year of high school. 
But their occupational ideology still does not Include clear 
ideas on the advantages of fluency in two languages for their 
future work plans, although some, Indudlrg CPRs particularly, 
already may feel a sense of regret at not having fully exploited 
the linguistic resources of their background. 
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Vfhatever one's belief about the level of education that is 
associated with certain types of occupation, if one wants more 
education, particularly college education, financial resources 
must be at hand. But, the reality of their limited resources 
are reflected in the students* responses to questions about 
income and family finances. The NPR youths report their families* 
incomes are average or above for the neighborhood, a slight under- 
rating judging by our other information. But equally important 
from the point of view of their own occupational possibilities 
is the estimate, from every NPR respondent that his/her family 
could afford to help with college. (Ques. 1.7.0, Table 12) 
Both CPRs and FRPRs with two exceptions report, on the contrary, 
that they must work to help support their family. One PRPR feels 
his family could, with sacrifice, afford to help him with college. 
One CPR reports her family could afford to help her with college. 
But with those exceptions the picture for financing collge, 
should they want to go, for CPRs and PRPRs is very grim. The 
education they believe is necessary to get the best jobs is 
unobtainable without outside financial help. The CPRs and 
PRPRs tend also to report average income, with the variable in 
the direction of below average income. (Ques. 1.8.0, Table 4) 

Occupation and the gang . The gang itself was a kind of 
natural employment agency. When one member got a job at some 
place and more jobs opened up in that place, he recruited other 
members of the gang for those other jobs. Thus it is a kind of 
indigenous employment agency. Our activity with the gang height- 
ened this function of the gang to a new level of sophistication. 
The role of the supervisor (who was bilingual and whose job it 
was, through participant observation, to try to acquire the cul- 
ture of the gang) very quickly came to support individuals in a 
range of areas but in two key areas of particular interest here. 
One was in the school area; for exaiq>le, encouragement for school 
success; advisement and help with some homework; help with appli- 
cation forms for colleges; encouragement and help for remaining 
in school; counseling and support for wanting to return to school; 
counseling on the decision to drop out; and helping and supporting 
gang members when they wanted to reapply, after having dropped 
out for awhile and deciding it was not the wisest thing to do. 
We discovered that dropping out was not a sudden event for most 
school leavers. It was a long drawn out process usually beginning 
with a mixed at tendance- truancy phase. The next phase was staying 
out for many consecutive days or weeks. But intermittent efforts 
to go back, to try again and agaii\ were quite common, we found. 

But even returning to school itself required a good deal of 
elaborate information of the resources and opportunities of the 
City. Some of the youths in the gang could not bring themselves 
to go back to either of the local high schools, although they 
wanted to return to school. Division Street High School 
seemed to be so unsuccessful in its educational efforts that about 
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two-thirds of the boys in the gang had dropped out or were In the 
process of dropping out. Thus the Center supervisor explored other 
resources that were available that fit a particular boy's needs. 
He helped a meiober to go through the process of entering a program 
that allowed an individual to finish high school while working. 
Then the Center supervisor actually helped the individual in the 
process of entering into the world of that institution that hap- 
pened to be located in downtown Chicago* The territorial atti- 
tudes of the gang members were such that certain spatial areas, 
or parts of the City, that were dominated by Whites were very 
fearful places for them. They feared for their physical well- 
being in some respects, particularly when the Whites called on 
cops; but they feared also acts of prejudice and this is often 
a source of reluctance to utilize services that were readily 
available to them and for which they qualified. The Center 
supervisor would talce individuals to these places and see them 
through the initial trauma of the encounters of a new setting and 
new Institution. In some ways the gang could have offered, to a 
limited degree, this same kind of service. It could serve as a 
source of information for the person who had decided to go down- 
town to a White dominated institution. But it was as likely that 
the Information would increase his fear as that he would get 
Information which decreased his fear. Yet, the gang was an excel- 
lent network in which job information resonated. When something 
happened to one member; for example, one member went to the job 
corp, then his experience with job corp, his know-how with entering 
job corp, and the outcome of what happened in job corp became well- 
known within the gang. In this Instance the job corp experience 
however was a bad experience. So the effects of this information- 
resonance can be negative from the point of view of the agency 
that attempts to offer some service* 

The Center supervisor became a kind of broker. He increasingly 
was aware of the problems and circumstances in the individual's 
lives and would set out trying to locate agencies or programs in the 
City that met the particular problems that the individual was experi- 
encing. At the same time he increased the repitity of the flow of 
information about schooling and job opportunity. Once an individual 
chose to accept a service, the supervisor was there to help with their 
continuing participation, a very important supportive function for a 
population like this that often had fears and doubts even after 
having gotten up the courage to go through thc^ ^ocess of even 
entering some program. 

It is our Impression that the school status of the members 
tended to change between the beginning of school In the fall and 
late spring, say April or May. The low figure for dropouts In 
the gang was September or October, but this rose increasingly 
as the school year went on so that even some students who by all 
ability and indication should ha* e been able to make the minimum 
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passing grade level had dropped out, either because of constant pro<- 
blems arising from frequent truancy or from other kinds of encoun- 
ters. One student, by April, was being strongly encouraged to 
drop out by a counselor because as the counselor described it, it 
was a vast of time of the teachers trying to teach him and a waste 
of the student's time to stay in school. So there is no question 
that, with some regularity many of the gang members had the experi- 
ence of "being given up on/' Apparently memory of being given up 
on sometimes faded away during the sunmer and by fall tLay were 
ready to enter the academic battleground once more. But this 
inevitably seemed to lead to the cycle of failure, since there 
seemed to be no mechanism for ameliorating or rehabilitating their 
ability co operate within the context of the school setting. The 
programs that seemed at this point to be most attractive to the 
boys were the programs that combined working with schooling. 

One or two of the members had attempted night school at a 
nearby high school. But it appeared that the night school expe- 
rience of many of these young men is deadening and devastating as 
was their experience with the day high school. Frankly it appeared 
that the deadliest part of the experience was the standard pattern 
of assign-study-recite, the usual classroom pattern for communica- 
ting education to these young people. Despite the high dropout 
rate, there was a generally positive attitude toward getting one's 
high school degree, perhaps for utilitarian purposes only, but 
nonetheless it was definitely believed that getting a high school 
degree was really important. 

Jobs were an essential part of the lives of most of the young 
people in the gang. Working part-time for most of them was a 
necessity simply because their families could not support them. 
Indeed the ability to continue school actually often depended upon 
having a job, at least a part-time job, if not a full-time job. As 
we note in other sections, the contributions that these young people 
made to their families were often absolutely critical for the sur- 
vival of the family in this neighborhood. Thus this was no business 
of simply earning money to get extra change. 9° ^helr jobs were an 
integral part of attending school. As we have noted earlier, the 
academic status of the gang members probably ran the full continuum 
of academic work from exceptional success to almost total failure, 
failure in the sense of being illiterate at fifteen or sixteen. 

In the gang there was no negative attitude toward college atten- 
dance ; quite the contrary, the desire to go to college was often 
expressed even among those who did not have even a ghost of a chance 
in attending college. And in the gang itself, one member won a 
scholarship toMacalester College, the only Puerto Rlcan from Chicago 
that had ever attended Macalester College on a fellowship. The leader 
of the gang was a college freshman during the year of our work with 
the gang. Other members of the gang expressed desire to go on to 
college or to junior college. So their educational ideology was not 
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Hovever, even the most successful students related during 
extemporanious interviews that working part-time had always been 
a critical factor in allowing them to attend school. The explana- 
tion was that one was so beset by fears that lack of money brought 
about, that having a part-time Job gave you the security to allow 
you to concentrate on school. Now of course holding a part-^tlme 
job not only was a function of its availability but of whether it 
coordinated with the demands of the school* Thus one of the suc- 
cessful scholars in the gang took part in Interviewing for the 
1970 Census, and so did one of the leaders who himself was a 
dropout • This leader was considering, with some seriousness, the 
possibility of re-entering the YMCA high school, which he had 
attended before when he was granted a part-time Job* 

In summary, this gang, and perhaps other gangs, was an excel- 
lent point for continuing contact for agencies concerned with 
better employment and career development of male youths* It 
is also clear that even though quite young, the members of the gang 
often were in need of ''rehabilitative programs," programs quite dif- 
ferent from school-like programs, in order to set them on their feet 
In new directions for occupational careers* 
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IMPLICATION OF RESULTS 



While the details of the results may be variously interesting 
to agency professionals working with Puerto Ric^ clients, the 
results most relevant to SRS may be related to eight key points, 

1. From the analysis by ethnicity it is clear th^t the 
Puerto Rican population in the low-income sector of the 
city is not homogeneous, but contains a substantial 
population of high achievement-oriented and upwardly 
mobile Puerto Rican families* 

2. Given limited economic resources, the Puerto Rican families 
that appear to be most successful at coping with the 
environment of the Division Street enclave, are those 
families that re-establish extended family ties on the 
mainland to serve as a network used to pool a range of 
different types of resources. 

3. Physical dangers and bad influences (e,g. drugs, criminal 
activity) in the street environment of the city lead 
Puerto Rican parents to exercise extreme control and 
restriction over the movement and whereabouts of their 
youthful offspring, severely limiting their social contacts 
to home, friends' homes, and school. 

4. Where close family supervision fails to provide physical 
security, emotional support, and subsistent and adaptive 
resources, local gangs may provide those needs to male 
youths. Gangs, thus, may operate as multipurpose, multi- 
functional male voluntary associations, particularly for 
youths experiencing serious conflicts with parents and 
with school. 

5. Difficulties with English language programs of the 
school, the marginal economic conditions of their 
families, and serious conflicts over cultural differences 
in behavior codes ("authority" for boys and codes gov- 
erning heterosexual relations for girls) force Puerto Rican 
youths, particularly recent arrivals, into exceptionally 
early occupational career commitments. 

Cultural differences alone do not appear to be the 
source of disadvantagement for Puerto Rican youths, but 
the association of the cultural differences with dif- 
ferentiating social organization, labeling by differences 
in cllture and language, and sorting of the linguistically 
and culturally different youths into low opportunity 
situations do transfom the differences into disadvantages. 
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7* Schoolings vocational training, and Job advancement of 
the Puerto Rican population are seriously restricted 
because of the simple lack of bilingual-bicultural 
facilities in the institutions in which they work and/or 
leam« Provision of such facilities would remove, for 
most of the population, socially disabling effects of 
Spanish language and Puerto Rican culture, although other 
kinds of problems would still have to be dealt with. The 
nature of the refluent pattern of migration of Puerto 
Ricans requires that Puerto Rican youths be, at least, 
bilingual, and at best, bicultural; thus one of the most 
debilitating conditions in their lives is the near 
absence of bilingual-bicultural programs in the urban 
schools of the contin^t and the small town schools of 
the island. In brief, institutional disadvantagement is 
a key source of the Puerto Ricans' educational problems 
that lead to extremely early career commitment and 
occupational problems. 

8. There is a serious deficiency in occupational, or vocational, 
training orientation among all parties included in the 
sutdy« Teachers are not only ignorant of parental 
occupational ideology and goals, but they see occupational 
career entry very narrowly in terms of school grade 
levels and test-score-based track (or lane) hierarchies; 
parents are vague and uninformed of means of entry Into 
jobs and are largely ignorant of means of training and 
preparing for occupations other than full-time schooling; 
youths, particularly Puerto Rican youths, seldom communicate 
with, or are communicated to, by significant others re- 
garding specific jobs, related training, or job conditions 
and benefits; and they have few contacts with individuals 
holding the kinds of jobs they aspire to. This was true 
despite high occupational aspirations among Puerto Rican 
parents for their children. Both subgroups of Puerto 
Rican parents and youths placed a great value on education 
for both girls and boys, and adhere firmly to the belief 
that the level of education one reaches is closely related 
to the kind of job one will be able to get. 

The decision to analyze the data by ethnicity and to further 
divide the Puerto Rican population into long-term residents and 
short-term residents led to the discovery that not only the children 
but the parents represented a different population with respect to 
many aspects of occupational and educational ideology. Among the 
parents this did not mean that on questions of culture-coding of 
behevior they diverged from recent arrivals; to the contrary, they 
seemed to have conserved most of the Puerto Rican cultural traditions. 
Where questions pertained to work, education and occupational 
mobility, occupational aspiration, and practices that helped assure 
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economic mobility of themselves or their children, they often 
were less like the North Americans or the short-term Puerto Rlctns, 
than the latter were like one another. Their high valuation of 
work, including the importance of work for vomen, of education, 
of college aspirations, of keen interest in vhat takes place in 
school, and other responses began to form a pattern of evidence 
for their distinctively high achievement orientation and strong 
determination that they and/or their children would successfully 
reach new levels of socio-economic well-being. 

They displayed a distinctively positive orientation to small 
business proprietorship, a view that was reflected in the occupational 
ideology of the CPR youth as well. Moreover our participant observ- 
ation had discovered instances where CPR mothers were engaged In 
small businesses located in or adjacent to their homes, thus 
allowing them to conform to the strong adherence to the culture 
rule that mothers should be at home to take care of childrra, but 
at the same time fulfill^g the high valuation of work for women, 
and contributing to the effort toward mobility. One would hardly 
call this segment of the Puerto Rican population occupationally 
disabled, yet their children were not free of the symptomatic 
phenomenon of dropping out of school, (although at a lower rate 
than for short-term Puerto Rican youth) nor of the effects of 
discrimination practices by institutions. Their children were 
threatened with classification as Educably Mentally Handicapped, and 
though often had to take steps to resist, they experienced more 
extreme effects of generation gap than the recent arrivals, in 
this respect being more like the NPR sample. Thus, the CPR youths' 
self-esteem scores on home-parent relations were lower in high 
school than had been true of eighth grade scores. 

Perhaps because time allowed it, we found that the CPRs nAo had 
re-established extended family ties» or irfio utilized compadrozco 
relationships more easily, dealt with the problems of having baby- 
sitters or adult supervisors for the children in the home while 
mothers worked outside the home. There was some evidence that the 
gossip network among related children In the same school also helped 
to maintain control over children's school behavior, a system quite 
typical of town life in Puerto Rico. Other shared resources 
Included housing, food, money loans, transportation, know-how, jobs, 
and for new arrivals all the many supportive necessities to make 
the process of adaptation go more smoothly. 

The distinctiveness of the CPR population at the level of youth 
is reflected in the tendency of the CPR youths to be more like the 
NPR subgroup than like the recently-arrived Puerto Ricans. But 
their responses to questions bearing on grades. Importance of 
school work and regular attendance, were biased in the direction 
of high achievement answers, even where this involved divergence 
from both NPR and PEIPR subgroup responses. 

ISO 
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Both CPR and PRPR parents reacted to the physical and "moral" 
dangers of the streets by exercising tight control over activities 
and location of their children. If there were any hint of their 
daughters being involved in activities with boys where adult 
supervision did not meet their standards, they kept their daughters 
at home. This often brought them into conflict with the school's 
increasing indulgence in boy and girl pairing off for many activities, 
such as excursions. A strict sex segregation by schools or any 
institution sponsoring programs for Puerto Rican girls would have 
had more success with attendance and parental support from Puerto 
Btlcan parents. 

This close control over their children, both male and female, 
brought parents into conflict with the street gangs that were, of 
course, youth-dominated control groups. But the gang was a haven 
for Puerto Rican youths who had run afoul of the school because 
of behavioral or academic problems ^here, and of the home because 
their acculturation to North American youth behavior codes had 
created serious conflicts. 

We discovered that gangs though feared by many of the parents 
and some of the principal sample youth, were not negatively nor 
fearfully regarded by all the youths in our sample. Moreover through 
a mini--de]iK)nstration project we discovered that the gang can provide 
an asscciational structure in support of values such as academic 
performance, college attendance, job hunting, job adaptati<m, 
occupational training, resistance to hard drug use (although mari*- 
juana and alcohol were in relatively regular use by most of the 
gang members and were regarded as very different matters). We 
discovered that the gang in addition provides for the basic needs 
of physical security , cooperative sharing of limited resources, 
and active organization of "something" to do for youths of the 
neighborhood. Finally we discovered at the less individualistic 
level maintenance of territorial ethnic identity was provided by 
the gang (as observed by Suttles in another part of Chicago)^^ 
but at the same time the gang provided for organized adantive 
syncretism of Puerto Rican and North American culture. 1^0 

The gangs were found to be the only age-voluntary associational 
form that penetrated broadly through the lives of the community 
youths. Other /outh-age volunteer associations including extra-- 
curricular acti./ities of the high school and of churches, for 
example, involved a more limited number of youths on individual or 
family basis only, particularly hijos de la casa ; but no other 
voluntary association than the gang organized as many neighborhood 
street youths to such a structured degree as did the gangs them- 
selves. 

We discovered that the internal organization of the gang 
was so structured into seniority levels that it had the capacity 
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to perpetuate on an *'intergenerational»" or better said "inter-age- 
cbhort/' basis. That is to say, it need not cease to exist when 
the older members entered into institutional arrangements such as 
college, marriage and employment » that would ordinarily drive them 
away from the neighborhood and remove them from membership in the 
gang. 

More than one gang can occupy the same geographical area so 
long as they are not competing for th' same ecological niche » that 
is» primarily, that they do not compete for the same age group, 
but also that the activity foci of the gangs do not lead to 
competition for the same resources of the neighborhood. 

Leaders » the "president and lieutenants/' had to rate high on 
at least three key qualities or qualifications in order to maintain 
their positions in the gangs. In addition to shrewdness and 
subtlety in Interpersonal skills and the exercise of authority, 
and in addition to a generally high level of Intelligence that allowed 
them to help resolve the problems that arose in the lives of 
individual members and to the gang, and to locating economic and 
other resources that maintain the existance of the group, they also 
had to be able to '^handle themselves," that is, they had to be 
physically able to defeat challengers. Physical prowess was a 
primary value in this physically dangerous territory and was 
reflected in the high valuation of accomplishing leadership in the 
gang. We found that gang membership was not necessarily antlnomous 
to success in school — for example the leaner of the gang with %ihich wc 
had close contact, the Latin Disciples, his junior or senior year 
of high school was voted the most popular boy in the high school. 
We discovered that the qualities of leadership mentioned above 
were part of the socialization process accomplished by the internal 
seniority levels of the street gang. 

We discovered that research and program information was a 
key commodity that gangs had found to be useful as a trade item 
in order to gain resources from the more opulent sectors of the 
society via the police, social service agencies and research groups 
like ourselves. The police, social service agencies and research 
groups could become "trading partners." 

We found that the syncretisms of culture represented In the 
gang reflected the mixture of the ecology of the poor neighborhood, 
the language and music of the island and the continent, the tripartite 
resources of three major cultural modes of the setting: the youth 
subculture mainly provided the gang members through mass media 
and through events of the city and the city streets; the culture 
of the island through parental influence and transmigration; and 
the dominant stream of North American culture, including many 
middle class values and goals as they are reinterpreted through 
working class perceptual screens. 
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The population on which this study focuses Is younger than the 
population with which SRS and perhaps even programs ordinarily 
deal. The age range of the youth population with which we dealt 
ranged from 12.5 years at our first coutact to 18 years of age 
toward the end of the project. The first cohort of youth with 
which we dealt in the first year of the project ranged from ages 
12.5 years to 16 years. 

In general we feel that poverty level youth encounter key 
factors early in their lives that force them to make key and 
critical occupational decisions significantly earlier than youth 
from average or above average income families, thus leading them 
into low income levels and a low occupational aspect. The effort 
of youths to resolve immediate psychological and social relational 
problems leads them to make key and determinate occupational 
decisions significantly earlier than is true of the average Income 
population In the U.S. 

The average, or above. Income youth, of course, are not free of 
problems. But the decisions they make early in their youth are 
not as critical to determining their life time occupational career, 
because the average or above income youth has what we call 
"resource redundancy.'* That is if one solution does not work, 
then the family and the youth have a second chance. Thus in this 
case we could illustrate by saying if the youth encounters serious 
conflictual problems in interpersonal relationships with the teacher 
in a school perhaps in the seventh or eighth grade then the family 
resources may allow the family to send that youth to a more 
expensive and private school but at least to a school where the 
youth will not encounter the same problems. An alternative 
available to some low-income families was to move to the suburbs. 
However » the move to the suburbs required at least the economic 
resources to purchase a home and to have the transportation facilities 
to continue to be able to reach the job sites of working ikiembers 
of the household. This alternative is open to few people. Just 
what part discriminatory practices in real estate purchases in the 
suburbs played in reducing the possibility of the Puerto Rlcans* 
access in this eventuality was not clear in the data that we 
were able to gather. We do know that the NPR sample, even though 
many had language problems, turned to the suburbs in order to deal 
with problems. We found the Puerto Ricans of long term residence 
in Chicago were able to use the suburbs as a way to handle problems, 
particularly educational problems of their children, by moving 
to the suburbs. The alternative to a local move from one ghetto 
school to another, for Puerto Ricans, was to send the youth in 
question back to Puerto Rico or indeed to move the family back 
to Puerto Rico. Resource redundancy means one has optional means 
of dealing with problems that arise. The higher the income of 
the family the greater the number and range of possible options 
the family has. The less the income, the more one is forced 
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to what Is offered by the circumstances of the environment that 
exist, and one is more subject to the social forces around one. 

Supportive ameliorative resources provided by an agency 
can increase a family's resource redundancy* To illustrate, 
in the project's neighborhood youth center when problems arose for 
♦•he youths the supervisor^counselor, who was there in a multitude 
of capacities, helped the youth in question to secure or attempt 
to secure alternative resources that allowed him alternative 
solutions to his problems. In several instances a new job created 
serious conflict for some of the youths* The center supervisor 
counselor was able at a strategic and appropriate time to give 
information, new orientation, and to suggest supportive training 
objectives or means. Thus the center and its personnel was a supportive 
resource; although mainly offering information it was done through 
personal, rather than impersonal, means allowing the Individual 
in question to seek out supporting resources from other places 
and agencies in order to solve a particular problem. 

We review at length the conflicts centering around the general 
domain of ''respect/' North American teachers tended to see the 
conflict as "lack of respect for authority." The whole relationship 
was shot through with subtle differences. Teasing and joking, one 
aspect of the exercise of authority with a "velvet" glove was 
differently coded by PRPR sLudents and NPR students » with CPR 
students in an intermediate position. Moreover, some of the 
relationships that could be conducted with joking and teasing in 
eighth grade, by high school were disapproved by PRPRs, specifically 
relationships between male teacher and female students* 

The cultural differences however, were the only occasion for 
behavioral problems that led to labeling as "a behavior problem" 
and assignment to "tracks" within the grades. We review the way 
in which teachers use the track hierarchy to organize their views 
on occupational expectations. This, then, is the key consequence 
of cultural difference, that is, they have effects because they 
are employed to categorize and allocate people to groups that will 
have differential access to opportunities for occupations and 
that represent some degree of economic mobility and more adequate 
resources in their lives • 

^fany of the intellectual problems of Puerto Rican youths occur 
because the school program is based solely on English, even in 
schools with up to 70% Puerto Rican population. (There were a 
few experimental bilingual programs.) Thus, the schools themselves 
had inadequate programs, a fact that their teachers seemed to 
recognize in their unanimous recommendation that more fluent 
bilingual teachers be added to the staff. Well designed bilingual- 
bicultural programs from elementary through high school probably 
would drastically reduce the academic problems leading to school 
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leaving. Moreover, It is the only kind of program to prepare 
Puerto Rican children for the bilingual-bicultural style of life 
that refluent migration entails. The agencies which deal with this 
population should seriously attempt to develop not only bilingual 
personnel, but bicultural service and treatment programs* 

Other problems such as young Puerto Rican girls* problems 
with the schools^ lack of control over boy and girl contacts, 
probably will not be dealt with by such programs. School programs 
and extra-school vocational training programs should seriously 
consider all*female training programs, even though new policies 
against discriminatory practices against women might create some 
difficulties for such program plans unless carefully designed to 
avoid unfair treatment in training and occupational opportunities. 

Even in working settings it appears that English language 
facility is not the solution to promotion and mobility that it 
has been claimed to be. Many CPR household heads who do know 
English claim it has little relevance to skillful job performance 
and are more skeptical about promotion than are NPRs and PRPRs. 
Thus, English language may be an artificial rrther than functional 
barrier to job opportunities. This is probably also applicable 
to occupational agency programs. Language is an easy "scapegoat" 
for inter culturally inadequate programs. 

There is a serious, acute lack of accurate occupational 
information and sophistication in this population, including its 
school teachers. It could perhaps be regarded as a first order 
need In the population. They need information that will Improve 
the caliber of occupational decisions being made by the youths, 
by their parents, and even the occupational expectations of the 
teachers themselves. Certainly, information without the oppor- 
tunities will not resolve the subsistence problems of the population. 
If, however, opportunities exist a given population that has no 
well-constructed cognitive framework for planning strategies leading 
to seising the opportunities, or perhaps demanding that opportunities 
be made available, then this too is a social disadvantage 
or an occupational disability. 
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SUMMARY OF APPLICATION OF RESULTS 
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Although the project was initiated from the idea that cultural 
antinomy in codes governing social relations, could be viewed as 
primary causes of social disabilities, we found we had to modify 
that approach if the data from observations, interviews, and ques- 
tionnaires were to be interpreted for sound programmatic purposes* 
Those culturally different codings that made a difference to peoples* 
.occupational careers and lead to disadvantagement depended upon 
their use in a labeling process leading to the assignment of a 
person to a category of persons who had differentially low access 
to efficient means to economic mobility. Cultural antinomies 
existed that were not involved in labels significant to social 
organizational arrangements, and these differences did not, we 
hold, lead to disadvantaged occupational career positions in the 
school system, or later outside the school system. Furthermore, 
we found that the disadvantages of being culturally different 
often were as attributable to inadequate provisions on the part 
of institutions that presumably offered services, to the dis- 
advantaged among others, as to deficient abilities and cultural 
characteristics* 

It was true, that professionals in the institutions tended 
to attribute failures to deficiences in the client population — 
e.g., teachers saw Puerto Ricans* problems as lack of motivation 
for education and a poorly developed commitment to the ideology 
of the strong contingency between education and occupational 
opportunities for their children. Yet quite to the contrary, 
on examination, we found no such deficiences in motivation 
toward better education nor in the ideological conviction con- 
cerning education and occupation among Puerto Rican parents, 
particularly long-term resident Puerto Ricans. Thus, non- 
existent deficiencies were attributed to the group, \jhile in 
actuality, lack of institutional provisions for dealing effec- 
tively with differentiated client characteristics put some 
clients at a disadvantage. 

For Puerto Ricans the process was further reinforced by the 
labeling and sorting that went on in conjunction with language 
characteristics and cultural differences. In school, new ar- 
rivals often did not know English, but it was the absence of 
Spanish language teaching programs and the exclusive use of 
English language ability tests that put them in "low opportunity'' 
school tracks. The institi'tion created the disadvantages insofar 
as the program available in the school was one that was appropri- 
ate to a small minority of the student body, not the majority of 
the student body. But the same kind of reversal in attributing 
the cause of the problem to the client can happen to any social 
agency th^t is careless of the instrumental needs of its potential 
cliental for utilizing the. services it offers. 

i8G 
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Thls rather negative conclusion regarding our original con- 
ceptual framework led us to re-examine the concept of social 
disability as It applied to cultural difference In view of the 
history of its use as a psychosocial analog of physical disability* 
We developed a skepticism about the social consequences of 
viewing cultural difference, particularly those that contributed 
to conflicts, as social disability. This 8kep^,lcl8m Is not new 
to the field of therapeutic services. The continuing controversy 
over the definition of psychosocial problems as mental Illness, 
and therefore like a disease has many close parallels to our 
problems and difficulties with treating social disability with 
the same etiological models and client qualification procedures 
that are used for physically disabled .^^^ This argument does not 
Imply that rehabilitation treatments of physical disability do 
not have Important and relevant social features and some parallels 
to the processes that produce social disabilities from the cul- 
turally different. For example, the process of labeling can 
contribute to the oppression of a deviant group In very subtle 
ways, whether the deviance Is physical, psychological, or cul- 
tural, by strengthening the community's belief — particularly 
the political and economic sectors of the coinnunlty~that those 
who are different are somehow dangerous or Inferior. 

In the human service's field one approaches a problem In 
terms of delivery of services to Individuals suffering a problem 
or pathological condition, of a mental or physical sort usually 
thought of as pathogenic. Since the "medical" model of disease 
Is a socially accepted way of defining significant problems, 
significant In the sense that they warrant economic Investment 
In their solution, the pathogenic etiological model Is the one 
most often employed In therapeutic services. Success or vali- 
dation of the program is usually judgad in terms of the nunber 
of individuals, so labeled, to whom the service has been deliv- 
ered. In this context solutions to problems are seen in terms 
of Improving the "condition" of the client and/or Improving his 
adaptation to an established environment. 

Actually, in recent years, two Important perspectives on 
this service-delivery framework have created unsettling shock 
waves « One has been the recognition that self-sufficient modes 
of adaptation wer*: Impossible without some modification of the 
established environment. Thus, the mass publicity campaign to 
change attitudes toward physically or mentally disabled people 
vls-a-vis work, or support of archi tactual changes in the 
physical environment they live in are examples of this change. 
The other crisis la the human services field comes from the 
realization, a depressing and disheartening one, to hard- 
working well-intentioned professionals, that the professional 
concept of services, the type of service, and the manner of its 
delivery may help to perpetuate dependency on the supportive 
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service rather than stimulating self-sufficiency. These two per- 
spectives, particularly the first, have greatly influenced the 
interpretation, and analysis of results of our research and have 
been fundamental to the programmatic proposal included here. 

If one takes the client-service approach to social dis- 
ability, the very logic of the approach leads one to locate the 
disability in the client , and then to ask how the delivery of 
certain treatment or service will rehabilitate the client, usually 
through changing the client. Even for a person to "qualify" for 
the service he must prove his disability, he must see himself as 
disable and seek the service on that basis. In the case of physi- 
cal or mental disability, this approach seems reasonable, though 
some have questions even there. In the case of social disability, 
however, it nust be recognized that the disability effect of cer- 
tain characteristics is entirely a result of a change in cultural 
and social environment. Under these circumstances, the individual- 
client perspective is largely limited to adjustment strategies, 
the development of techniques that adjust and submit to the pre- 
vailing conditions of the environment. When dealing with social 
disability of a culturally distinctive minority, that individual- 
client approach contributes to a policy of cultural and social 
convorcion or as::i^ailation of a distinctive aggregate to a pre- 
vailing life style. Ultimately, of course, the policy of Federal 
agencies following this line of thought and action may be the 
conversion of culturally distinctive minorities to a prevailing 
and dominant life style. 

To seek service, Puerto Ricans, or any other cultural minority 
may have to conceptualize their own cultural background, their 
native c.ilture as a social disability. Or, professionals may 
comz to view certain cultural features as antinomous to rehabili- 
tation and seek to persuade the culturally different client to 
divest hlns-lf of that cultural feature in order to fit into an 
environment dominated by a different cultural code. The effect 
of agency policies of this order is to break down distinctive 
ethnic cultures, to erase cultural pluralism as a condition for 
entry into economically rewarding occupational careers. 

There seem to exist three key options to this assimilative 
approach. One is to modify the environment of work so that a 
wide range of cultural variations are accommodated within the 
parameters of profitable productivity. A second and complemen- 
tary option is the deliberate use of bicultural-bilingual con- 
ceptions of adaptation through training, that admit to the idea 
that clients can become multicultuicAl as well as multilingual, 
and that deliberately teaches this orientation to cultural- 
llnftuistic adaptation to work-related institutions. A third, 
and'very relevant option is the development not only of bilingual 
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but bicultural screening procedures, evaluation models, and reha- 
bilitation plans. These three points summarize the general prin- 
ciples underlying the following recommendations* 

One way to illustrate the negative effects of seeing one's 
primary culture as disabling came about accidentally ^ a the 
project Director visited the local DVR along with the ^wo gang 
leaders. Her idea was to gradually acquaint them with the agen- 
cies associated with the source of our project funding. The 
young men were warmly greeted by agency personnel including two 
of whom were not only bilingual but from Hispanic background* 
They listened with interest, then talked about the agency. But 
they talked in terms of the physically or mentally handicapped, 
as did all the literature the agency had on hand in the office. 

After leaving, and over coffee, the two young men were 
obviously disturbed as well as puzzled. What had their problems 
with employment and better schools and better living conditions 
to do with that agency? Were they crippled or mental defects, 
one asked, because of who they were? I tried to explain that 
the basis for the connection was not physical, but social dis- 
ability; i.e., being different and not fitting expectations. 
Their only response was to ask whether being Puerto Rican made 
than disabled. Under this bardheaded insight into the Direc- 
tor's, the agency's, and th. society's underlying assumptions, 
the Director admitted that for some things being Puerto Ricans 
was assumed to be the reason for their being socially disabled 
in the North American environment. The two young Puerto Rican 
gang leaders were angry and belligerent for several weeks. 
The Director went back to the conceptual drawing board . 

In this re*examination we developed the view of social dis- 
ability ds lack of "resource redundancy" and rehabilitation as 
"supportive ameliorative resources." Thus we found that cul- 
turally different youth, like Puerto Ricans, who are also from 
economically marginal homes encounter a number of problem- 
producing conditions early in their lives, such as academic and 
behavioral problems with schools, that force them to make key, 
critical occupational career decisions significantly earlier than 
would be expected from youth from average, or above average 
income families (including culturally different as well as cul- 
turally similar groups) . The point is that economic marginality 
compounds the effect of cultural difference . 
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We do not propose that average or above income youth are free of 
problems. It is simply that the decisions they make early in their 
youth are not as critical to determining their life cycle occupational 
career. Because the average or above income youth has what we call 
resource redundancy . That is if one solution does not work then the 
family and the youth have a second chance, or even a third chance. 

The notion of ^'supportive ameliorative resources*' refers to the 
agency's effort to provide or increase "resource redundancy." To 
illustrate: in the neighborhood youth center when problems arose for 
the youths the bilingual-bicultural supervisor-counselor » who was there 
in a multitude of capacities, helpec the youths in question to secure 
or attempt to secure alternative^ resources, that allowed them alterna- 
tive solutions to their problems, in particular an alternative to the 
standard leave-school-get*a*factory-*job solution to such problems. In 
a few instances a new job created serious conflict for some of the 
youths and they were on the verge of quitting. The center counselor 
was able to move in at a strategic and appropriate times to give them 
information, to give them new orientation, and to suggest in one case, 
supportive training objectives or means. 

This report emphasizes that the culture of the Puerto Rican in 
itself is not a source of disadvantagement . Even cultural difference 
in itself is not a source of disadvantagement. The disadvantagement 
arises because the agency's with which cultural and linguistically 
different groups must deal are not themselves equipped to deal with 
this separate population. One means of changing that condition is 
to place in the therapeutic agency staff who are at least blcultural, 
as well as bilingual; are able to adapt screening criteria to cul- 
turally different populations and are able to formulate rehabilitative 
plans that complement the cultural background and even transform the 
working environment of the client in order to provide effective amel- 
iorative rehabilitation. 

Regretably simply hiring native bilinguals from the culturally 
distinctive background of the client does not assure that the reha- 
bilitative plan will be complementary to the client's background. 
This was illustratea in a visit of two of the project staff concern- 
ing possible referral of one of the sample families because of peri- 
odic severe mental disorientation of the mother. The DVR personnel 
were Spanish-speaking, of Hispanic background. The first step in 
the plan they suggest, was to disperse the children into foster homes 
while the mother underwent diagnosis and possible treatment* For a 
Puerto Rican family breaking up the family probably would be a solu- 
tion of last resort, even providing the foster homes were those of 
relatives. Other solutions like housekeepers were not discussed. 
The case illustrates the fact that rehabilitative plans must also 
be bicultural if the agency is to successfully ameliorate the ethnic 
population's problems, without first dissipating its cultural system. 
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We suggest that the agency personnel become cultural brokers , 
who are competent in two cultures , as well as two languages, and 
will employ their bicultural competency in so far as the agency *s 
services are concerned. The main adaptive objective should prob- 
ably be the development of work settings that accept biculturalism. 
Biculturalism also should be developed in vocational training pro- 
grams. Agency personnel who possess cultural and linguistic 
competency in Puerto Rican culture, need to have a support base 
within the agency to help maintain and develop bilingual -bicultural 
modes of rehabilitative treatment and service* 

We found teachers viewed the Puerto Rican 's desire to return 
to the island, a sentiment strongly expressed in our sample by 
the Puerto Rican parents, as a deterrent to the parent's desire 
to motivate children to higher educational levels* We did not 
find that to be the case* But it is true that the desire to 
return to the island, and the return to the island of approx- 
imately thirty percent of the return arrivals, even In a time of low 
unemployment on the mainland, sets up the need for not only bi- 
lingual-bicultural training programs, but programs and personnel 
that take into account the occupational structure of the island 
as well as of the mainland > This beems the realistic answer to 
the stereotypical view that the Puerto Rican 's dream of returning 
to the island negatively affects their interest in expending effort 
on long-term career goals and long-term means for reaching those 
goals * 

Our discovery of the acute ignorance of occupational career 
information particularly of the vocational rehabilitation concept 
among, not only youth, but their parents and their teachers, sug- 
gests the need to consider the problem of information dispersal. 
The usual mass media means of increasing that information might 
be employed, but its effective utilization would be increased, 
we proposed by "resonance" in natural social networks — like 
extended families, street gangs, and on a much larger scale, 
ethnic groups* In previous discussions we have pointed out the 
important adaptive functions performed by two forms of small 
groups: the domestic type of group in the Puerto Rican, bi- 
laterally extended family and the voluntary association type 
of group, for male youths • We recommend these two forms of groups 
be deliberately utilized in SRS agency rehabilitative training* 
We propose that programs that utilize existing associational forms 
of organization will experience a substantial increase In know- 
ledge of and utilization of their resources. We suggest this as a 
more effective means to improve agency effectiveness than mass 
media or even Individua l contacts of agency personnel with indi- 
vidual clients. 102 

For Puerto Ricans in particular, we suggest that individual- 
istic selective criteria for screening and evaluating eligibility 
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be modified to allow families as clients for training programs and 
rehabilitative efforts. Thus, whether the head, or the head's 
spouse, or youths In the family qualified Individually, the entire 
family would become client to vocational training efforts* The 
''training*' might Include not only skill development for one mem* 
ber but Improved knowledge of occupational careers, recruitment, 
entries, stages, and, indeed, the occupational structures In general. 
Such Information when communicated to a natural social network 
tends to have a "pooling" and "reinforcing" effect. We proposed 
It will encourage the development of touch more Informative, com- 
municative significant others In the lives of Puerto Rlcan youthe.^^^ 
Our results showed a near absence of communication wltL signifi- 
cant others regarding work and occupations. 

In addition to recommending selection of domestic groups as 
clients, we have already emphasized that the gang was a kind of 
natural network for resonating communications, as well as serving 
personal needs. We suggest that the use of such natural communi- 
cation networks as Informational networks by deliberate policy 
will Increase the ability of an agency to access, to locate, to 
train, almost to socialize, a group into the knowledge and uti- 
lization of agency resource. We are thinking of services with 
respect to groups as well as those offered on an Individual 
basis. The gang Is the most cohesive voluntarily association 
for males In the neighborhood. No adult association with the 
exception of, an older gang, perhaps has the same kind of tight 
integrative character. The gang members however still were mem- 
bers of households and use of the gang network as an information 
network to communicate with families for the provision of services 
also seems a reasonable possibility. Our Center supervisor could 
very easily have Intensified the movement of information regard- 
ing available resources that would benefit the families of the 
members, if he had been called on to do so. 

Finally it was clear that the Center supervisor often had the 
opportunity to talk with the student about cultural conflict prob- 
lems laat were arising in their lives. One of the most salient 
ones of course was the generation gap, that is, differences between 
the way parents did things or wanted their children to do things, 
and the way the children wanted to do. This seemed to offer an 
opportunity for the development of what might be called bicultural 
perspective on the part of individual gang members and an occasion 
when assimilation could be distinguished from the development of 
competency in a second culture code. This could be a setting for 
the development of the idea of operating according to more than 
one culture code. As it was, most of the youths simply saw these 
experiences as a conflict of good or bad, right or wrong. They 
were caught up in the feeling that the pattern they preferred, 
the resolu'-xon of a problem, or the conduct that they preferred, 
which often was closer to the North American culture, was a bad 
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course of action » or thought their parents* proposal was a bad coorsa 
of action • They did not see the differing vlevs In terM of alter* 
native* culturally-different approaches to slollar problems. They 
did not consider the possibility that they sight operate according 
to one code under certain clrcuastances and another coda under 
other clrcuastances. Thus the Center supervisor had an excellant 
opportunity to develop blculturatlon* and aultlcultural adiqi^tlve * 
aodest In the youths In the context of the gang. And» we regard 
such conceptual training and restructuring to be a aost critical 
component of aiqr genuinely rehabilitative program that addresses 
Itself to rehabilitation around social dlsadvantageaent suffered 
because of the vay cultural differences are employed and used In 
the Institutions Into Which the Individual? are entering. 

Ceng seabers particularly needed part-tlae Jobs during suaMr» 
and they were often provided with part-tlae Jobs by such City 
agenclea as the Urban Progress Centers through varloua Federal 
progrsu that are available. However* It wight seew reasonable 
that these work progress could be sh^ed into serious efforts at 
Job training prograDs. Furthermore » one of the points that is 
clear f rosi the discussion up to this point is that working and 
Jobs are an intlnate part of life of the young people in thia 
neighborhood frow the earliest yeara of their Uvea. Job iwprove* 
went efforts way well be a^ropriate to soweone younger tfasn 
sevaiteen or eighteen years old* because he has already bad aoaa 
Job eiqperlence and likely has had Job failures. Often these fail- 
ures are due to the marginal pay and the sarginallty of the Job. 
At the ssBie tiwe» we often observed a propensity toward entre- 
preneurial kind of work activity that was seldom tapped in Jobs 
or Job training that the youths received. 

We feel that a gang and a center could be an excellent loca- 
tion for developing such propensities with Job-related knowledge 
and skill. He are suggesting for example that moat specific Job 
training programs are specific with respect to a given Job or 
akill« Thus one learns to be a mechanic or to repair television 
sets* etc. The knowledge that transforms that particular skill 
into something more than a low-level employee position* is the 
kxiovledge of how to start one's own business: of how to keep 
one's own books* how to makepurchasc orders* how to make inven- 
tories. We feel that the simple Job slill itself does not pro- 
vide sufficient redundancy of opportunity. That is* we propose 
they should be associated with ancillary skills that will allow 
one to Cloture the considerable entrepreneurial skill displayed 
among many members of the gang. 

At a number of points we have noted the serious culture con- 
flict experienced by teenage Puerto Rican girls and early choices 
of life style* which they are so often forced into. From our own 
experience we know that any activity oriented program must be sex 
segregated if it is to be successful with the famlliea of Puerto 
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Rlcan girls. We recoranend that an occupatlonally oriented volun- 
tary association be sponsored by SRS, that will incorporate not 
only young girls who are in the seventh or eighth grade, but high 
school girls, and those who have dropped out for marriage. The 
objectives of the association would include improving career 
information of the mecibers, orientation to rehabilitative Job 
programs, even the sponsorship of such developmental work as day 
care cooperatives (in conjunction with appropriate professionals) , 
and sponsorship of girls-only-recreational activities. The spon- 
sors or counselors, like such organizations as 4-H clubs > should 
be a mixture of lay and professional personnel, particularly 
women from the neighborhood. Whether or not this particular 
means is employed, we strongly recommend that some active program 
by SRS be developed for this target popualtion of young Puerto 
Rican girls and women. 

Finally, we recoioDend that the idea of transitional sheltered 
workshop be established to develop bllingual-bicultural vocational 
training programs for Puerto Ricans. Workshops that offered im- 
mediate income and other resources, particularly for recent ar- 
rivals on the mainland, as well as for families and individual 
youths who were floundering from the cummulatlve effects of past 
failures and institutional discrimination, would be a most power- 
ful adaptive, yet culture maintaining, approach to Puerto Rican 
vocational needs. If many of the suggestions already mentioned 
were incorporated into the design of the workshops, we strongly 
feel they would comprise a new approach to the vocational reha- 
bilitation of culturally different and socially disadvantaged 
populations, in general, but in particular to Puerto Ricans. 
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55. In this case there were special circumstances involved* A field 
researcher that had worked with the project prior to SRS funding 
had established a rather close relationship to this family. She 
had developed a very close romantic relationship with one of the 
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58. A unique word is different from other words in the corpus. In 
the sentence "THE MAN BIT THE there are four unique words: 
THE, MAN, BIT and D0G. Note that one of the unique words, THE, 
was used twice. 

59. A sentence is defined as that which occurs between any two of 
the special set of punctuation marks which are both followed by 
two blanks. Legitimate sentence-ending punctuation marks are 
periods, question marks and exclamation points. 

60. Note that "head" did not always mean "male" head. 

61. C. Wright Mills, 1947. 

62. 0. Lewis, 1968. 

63. The fact that our group of families is very like Mills • earlier 
sample in regard to where they came from is reassuring. Other- 
wise, on the basis of Lewis's description of his sample, it 
might be argued that our small group was very atypical of 
migrating families. To the contrary, it is more likely that the 
procedure employed by Lewis to select his sample of New York 
families led to the selection of an atypical sample, so far as 
background and place of origin is concerned. 

64. Hernandez-Alvarez (1968) confirms that between 1950 and 1960 
Puerto Ricans arriving on the mainland do not follow the 
"diaspora" pattern of many other migrant groups including others 
of Spanish origin such as Cubans. 

65. R. Keiser, 1969. 

66. Field notes AL 80569, Date 1. 

67. Field notes. Op. Cit. 

68. We cannot verify this, but the impression there appeared to be 

a separate decision process going on among the peewees than among 
the seniors. It is not clear whether the peewees Incorporate 
their own member;^ or whether seniors were always involved. We 
suspect that they were involved. However, our impression is that 
the peewees recruit someone to become a member, but the administration 
and decision regarding the boxing match is carried out by the 
seniors, one of the main guys in particular. The key requirement 
to maintain their status in the group is to "come along, that is, 
to be with the gang often. If they cease to come along then it 
is understood that they are not wanted anymore. 
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69* By implication the difference may not be behavioral but may be 
the terminology used. It may simply be a function of the style 
of language used to describe the way parents correct a child, 
rather as much as an actual behavioral difference* On the other 
hand the language may indeed reflect the fact that the Puerto 
Rican parents are less physical than the comparison group of 
NPRs from the same socio-economic status, mainly continental 
Americans, with some North European ethnics. The point really 
cannot be further elaborated here, but it does suggest that 
proper selection of comparison groups for the study of child 
training practices may be a very productive procedure. 

70. J. Mencher, 1958. 

71. See the section of ''Discussion of Results'* for a discussion of 
the methodological issue involved with this effort to collect 
culture code data through questionnaires. A fuller exploration 
of the ethnosemantics of these relationships in the two cultures 
was certainly warranted. Simple obseti^ation and then Interview 
from events described in words are not sufficiently refined in 
instrumentation to locate precisely the actions that differentiate 
the relationship in the two cultures. 

72. Here again we use the term "ethnic" to refer to those aspects of 
culture that are involved in contact relationships with other 
cultures, but not to the total culture code. 

73. This interesting result seems irrational on the face of the 
response, but in our field research we found that many of the 
PRFRs felt that they had enough command of Spanish so that they 
did not have to study it in school. Their concentration was 

on English. 

74. E. Hall, 1959. 

75. Much more refined instrumentation is needed to locate these » 
and since this failure, the principal investigator has been 
working on videotaping of actual interactive events, and using 
analysis and coding by representatives from the different 
cultures in question as a first step toward preparing inter- 
cultural teaching materials in order to locate the differences. 

76. One of these responses came from a recently arrived Puerto Rican 
girl who was experiencing serious conflicts with her father, her 
widowed father, over her conduct outside school. Indeed, he was 
fearful to continue to send her to school after the eighth 
grade as our subsequent interviews revealed. However, during 
the time the data was being collected on this question, the 
girl was forced by the father to return directly home to their 
apartment from school, to lock the door, and to allow no one in 
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until the family returned that evening. We knew from indirect 
evidence that she was about to get into rather serious difficulties 
and was a candidate for elopement* Thus, from the point of view 
of keeping her from the cycle of early marriage and early pregnancy, 
the father, while appearing extraordinarily severe from the point 
of view of North American perspective, was acting wisely under 
the circumstances. But it did create a great stress on the young 
girl and this reflected in a response that in contrast to the rest 
of the students in the lowest track, she felt she did not spend 
enough time in school. 

77. There was a good deal of conflict between one particular seventh 
grade teacher and students in the top track of the seventh grade « 

78. The closest thing to a good device that is paper and pencil in 
form is the critical incident methodology employed by Triandis 
and Malpass in black-white interactions. However, we feel that 
even that is perhaps in many instances cruder than is desirable 
and we recommend that new instrumentalities be developed for 
locating key distances in cultural understanding in specific 
social settings such as schools. 

79. An important point to be made is that while we feel we have 
located the existence of a cognitive difference between students 
with most of their experience in North American schools, and 
students with most of their experience in Puerto Rican schools, 
the instrumentation that we used at the time we did this research 
did not allow us to elicit the full coherent, shared PRPR mapping, 
if indeed it existed in so definite a form. We suspect it did 
but only a research methodology as refined as ethnosemantic 
would have allowed us to determine the answer to that question. 
However, at the time the field work was conducted, the director 
had not yet recognized the significance of having someone who is 
expert in this kind of interviewing, and we did not have that 
expertise available to us. 

80. There was a low frequency of response from the PRPR students 
to this question so we may again be using categorizations 
and defining features that are unfamiliar to tbem and thus 
difficult to respond to. 

We did not have the time to sort through the responses in terms 
of the sex of the chooser and the sex of the chosen. However, 
it may be that we will find on doing this in the future that when 
boys named boys as the most popular, one of the characteristics 
that is involved in their being popular in this setting is that 
they are tough. The sex breakdown on this question suggested 
this to be the case. The boys were equally divided between saying 
yes, toughness was involved, and no, toughness was not involved 
in being popular. But nearly two-thirds of the girls claimed 
that toughness was not involved in bein^ popular. 

202 
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82. See Jacquetta Hill Burnett, Human OrRanization , Vol. 28:1-10, 
1969, and James Coleman, The Adolescent Society, I960. 

83. Clearly with such a small sample assessing effects across three 
ethnic groups and two sex groups simply splits up the frequencies 
too much to really be able to make a judgment. 

84. It should be noted that all of the PRPR respondents to this 
question are from the two lowest track rooms, and 60% of them are 
from the lowest track room which was openly and publicly denigrated 
by both teachers and students. Thus, this response is no news to 
anyone who had participated in the eighth grade system as it existed 
that year. 

85. The practice of naming groups by the number of the room they 
are in can be terribly confusing to an outsider when he first 
enters the school system* It is particularly confounding when 
people refer back co previous years and to groups that were in 
certain rooms. But those who participate in the system can 
remember which classes were in which rooms for several years. A 
supplementary piece of information that is useful in this respect 
is to name a group not only by the room number but by the teacher 
who taught the group that year. This stilx is not very clarifying 
to an outsider because of course many of the teachers are still 
around teaching other groups in other rooms in the ethnographic 
present in which the researcher is engaging in the conversation. 
But students are labeled by their room number and by their 
teacher within the larger system. And we are seeing here how this 
begins to operate as a system of reference among the students 
themselves as well as among the teachers. So that when someone 
refers to 302 as a mob, there is no question in anyone's Uf^nd 
about which group the speaker has in mind, and who is the ^eacher. 

86. The teacher of Room 302 repeatedly refused to allow us to do the 
self-esteem scores with his classroom group. 

87. In the interviews, the interview schedule suggested that the 
interviewer probe their perspective on the difference between 
Puerto Rico and Chicago. The probe seemed to work for the CPRs 
who reported that it was the same in Puerto Rico with respect 
to how and who should teach children to get along with others. 
There were, of course, no responses from the NPRs. The PRPRs 
did not respond readily to the probes to give us information, so 
that the information is rather incomplete. But it is interesting 
to note that the CPRs did feel it was the same in Puerto Rico, 
suggesting that they do not see questions of getting along with 
others as focused on problems of interethnic relationship. 

88. It is regrettable that we did not ask the same question of the 
teachers tn the teacher interview. It would have been interesting 
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to aave been able to compare ttie parental views on this issue 
with the professionals* view. On the other hand, it may well 
be that tne professionals were equally divided or were unwilling 
to adnere to such a generali^zed rule and \70uld have made it 
contingent on specific factors. 

The table on which we are relying reflects frequency of mentions 
rather than a single response from a given parent. In this instance 
we could count up to two r^tsponses for every parent. Thus, we 
can consider the responses in terms of ten possible responses from 
the Wortn American sample, sixteen possible responses from the CPR 
sample, and fourteen possible responses from the Worth American 
sample, 

vU, The best American Laglish equivalent that we kacrw is a student's 
being ''fresh," 

91* In a number of questions which we have asked from the positive 
side and then from the negative side, we found PRPRs choose not 
to respond to the negative counterpart of a question. This is 
particularly the case when one might assume that there would be 
some kind of strong feeling or shame connected in some way with 
the phenomenon in question. This is speculative, of course, 
but we think there is a tendency to avoid discussion of the 
painful or the negative feeliags by PRPR parents, 

92. The study of this area indicates that the decoding from non*-verbal 
communication signals are much more culturally specific, but indi- 
viduals are much less conscious of communicating messages than they 
are when using verbal communication means, perhaps beca\i8e verbali- 
zation requires the act of cognition. Much attention In the his- 
tory of culture has been placed on the verbal communication system* 
This circumstance, that is suggested by the responses of working 
parents, implies that a study of kinesics, and the use of klnesics 
as part of the supervisor's repertoire of skills could be a very 
important part of the supervisor's job training situation, particu- 
larly when his or her work included attempting to interact with 
workers who speak another language than that spoken by the super- 
visor. This point will be raised again in the discussion of the 
suggestions and implication of this research for vocational rehab- 
ilitation. 

93. Since so few respondents gave negative information on what jobs 
were not available to people like themselves we have not included 
a table based on that data. Our description is based on only 
seven of the eighteen respondents. But these responses, on the 
whole, were what one would expect. 

94. L. Roglers and A. B. HollingSuC^ad, 19r>5. 

95. B. Berle, 1958. 
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96. It should be clear to the reader that we regard the activity 
of being a housewife as a job. Thus from our point of view a 
woman who has a family and does not have outside help to come 
in and help her with that family is holding down two jobs if 
she works at another job than housekeeping. Thus wc include all 
employed married women in the category of moonlighters. As we 
suggest, that can be qualified against the amount of assistance 
that the woman could get either from a spouse or from hired help. 

97. J. Woelfel, 1967. 

98. Although it is true that some of the young men seem to dpend 
their money on themselves rather than contributing it to the 
family* There were several cases of this and family members 
such as sisters often confided in the Center super^*i8or their 
disgust with how the youth was spending the money he was earning 
when the families were in such dire need. 

99. G. Suttles, 1968. 

100. This was most evident in music, language, the male-female 
behavior roles but was generally true of the effort to forge 
compromises and new forms of behavior codes, that of course were 
particularly relevant to the realities of a poverty level neigh- 
borhood. 

101. S. Halleck, 1971. 

102. An earlier study on Puerto Ricans supported by SRS Indicated 
that diffusion of information through contacts with individual 
clients, was often a source of confusion and misinterpreted 
information in the very isolated condition of the Puerto Rican 
physically disabled population with which he dealt. (See 
O'Neill and O'Neill, 1964.) In our terms the information was 
not ''resonated" through a natural social network. 

103. J. Woelful, 1967. 
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Table 13-1 

Distribution of the Stratified Constant Sample 
of 30 Youths, Drawn in March 1968 



Non 

Puerto 

Rican 



Chicago 

Puerto 

Rican 



Puerto Rican/ 
Puerto Rican 



Male Female Male Female Male Female Total 



High Group* 



Middle Group 2 



Low Group 



Total 



10 
9 
11 
30 



♦Groupings were based on reading scores in English. 
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Table 13-2 

Distribution of the Stratified Constant 
Sample of 30 Youths in October 1968 



Location 

of 
Sample 


Non 
Puerto 
Rican 
M F 


Chicago 
Puerto 
Rican 
M F 


Puerto Rican/ 
Puerto Rican 
M F 


Total 


In school in 
district X 
8th grade 
classrooms 










HiRh 

Room 315 
Room 12 
RoomllS 


4 2 


2 
1 

1 1 


1 
1 


9 
1 
3 


Medium 
Room 301 
Room 117 


1 


1 

1 


2 


1 
4 


Low 

Room 302 


1 


1 


1 3 


6 


Retained in 
7th grade 


1 1 






2 


Transferred to 
special school 






1 


1 


Subtotal 


5 5 


3 5 


5 4 


27 


Moved to distant 
area of city 
contact 
contact lost 




1 




1 


Returned to 
Puerto Rico 






1 


1 


Dropped out 




1 




1 


Subtotal 


0 0 


2 0 


0 1 


3 


Total 


5 5 


5 5 


5 5 


30 
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Table 13-3 

Distribution of the Stratified Constant Sample of 30 
Youths, first drawn in March 1968, in June 1969 



Non Chicago 

Location Puerto Puerto Puerto Rican/ 

of Rican Rican Puerto Rican 

Sample M F M F M F Total 

In school in 
district X 
8th grade 
classrooms 

High 

Room 315 3 1 1 5 

Room 12 



Room 118 






1 


1 






2 


Medium 
Room 301 
Room 117 




1 




1 


2 




1 
3 


Low 

Room 302 






1 




1 


3 


5 


Retained in 
7th grade 




1 










1 


Transferred to 
special school 












1 


1 


Subtotal 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


A 


18 


Moved to distant 
area of city 
contact 
contact lost 




1 


1 








1 
1 


Returned to 
Puerto Rico 










2 


1 


3 


Dropped out 
contact 
contact lost 


1 




1 


1 






1 

2 


Family refused 


1 


1 


1 


1 






4 


Subtotal 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 


12 


Total 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


30 
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Table 13-4 



Distribution of the 
Sample of 30 Youths 


Stratified 
, Drawn in 


Constant 
June 1970 




Location 
of 


Non 

Puerto 

Rican 


Chicago 

Puerto 

Rican 


Puerto Rican/ 
Puerto Rican 


• 


Saiople 


M F 


M F 


M F 


Total 


In school in 
district X 










High school 
building 




1 3 


1 1 


6 


Branch 


1 


1 




2 


Other high school 


2 






2 


Still in 
elementary 


1 






1 


Subtotal 


3 1 


2 3 


1 1 


11 


Moved to distant 
area of city 
contact 
contact lost 


2 


1 1 




4 


Returned to 
Puerto Rico 






3* 1 


4 


Dropped out 
contact 
contact lost 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 
2 


7 


Family refused 


1 1 


1 


1 


4 


Subtotal 


2 4 


3 2 


4 4 


19 


Total 


5 5 


5 5 


5 5 


30 



*One of these boys first dropped out of high school his freshman 
year, worked a while, then returned to Puerto Rico. 
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APPENDIX B 

Langurs^ Study 
by 

Artha SU'^ Loy, Ph.D. 

Mauy Puerto Rican students in Chicago face the same educational 
proMe^«5 as do other Spanish speaking students in schools across the 
United States. According to a recent study (Lucas, 1970) dropout 
rates are high^ age-grade retardation occurs frequently, and achieve- 
ment scores are low when compared with national norms. Cited often 
.as a major source of these problems is lack of knowledge of English. 
But how much does this actually contribute to the educational problems 
of Puerto Ricans? It) an attempt to answer this question, English com- 
petence and usage among Puerto Rican youths in lower track classes was 
investigated for the linguistic study of the Chicago Puerto Rican 
Project. 

Meth odology 

Spontaneous speech samples, class essays, and responses to oral 
and written tests were analyzed to determine English capabilities of 
Puerto Rican youths in Chicago • During the first phase of the study 
(April-September 1969), oral and written tests to measure English 
competence and a language attitude and usage questionnaire were 
developed and adriinisterad to two classes of lower track eighth grade 
students and two classes of medium tract seventh grade students at 
The Grannnar School in Chicago. 

Two types of tests were devised for the study. For Test I, stu- 
dents were asked to judge gratnmaticality of English sentences contain- 
ing two types of deviations from Standard English: 

(1) deviations requiring knowledge of principles of 
sentence formation to detect, and 

(2) deviations involving differences occurring in 
nonstandard dialects. 

A native speaker would not utter sentences of type (1) and would im- 
mediately identify them as deviant, e.g., The child is very talking . 
But he might use sentences of the second type if his dialect was not 
Ctandard English, e.g., I haven't got nothing to do > Sentences of 
Standard English were also included In the test. 

For Test II, students were asked to produce sentences incorporating, 
the same grammatical features as those in the sentences they had been 
asked to evaluate in Test I. 

Tests I and II distinguish language competence and language per- 
formance of a speaker. Competence is the mastery of the rules under- 
lying sentence construction (such as the passive rule) for a particular 
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language; performance Is the way in which the speaker uses the rules # 
Because competence is not reflected directly in production, it is 
important to recognize the coiapetence-performance distinction in 
assessing capabilities of second language learners » whose Inability 
to articulate certain phonemes of the second language or whose use 
of nonstandard forms in production may lead teachers or researchers 
to assume lack of competence. 

Aa a partial measure of accuracy of the tests, students' scores 
were compared with their teachers' evaluations of their knowledge 
of English, considered independently of their English grades or their 
overall academic standing. Test items which seemed to most clearly 
indicate competence in English were selected for the final version 
of the tests. Several items on the language attitude and usage ques* 
tlonnaire were reworded and several Items were added. 

During the field study of the project (September 1969-January 
1970) the tests were administered to 175 students In two lower and 
two middle tract eighth grade classes at The Grannar School. The 
classes participating in the study also wrote two essays especially 
for the project. After the testing, recorded Interviews were conducted 
with 20 of the students, selected to represent a cross sa]iq[>le of the 
group* Factors considered in selecting this sample were performance 
on written tescs, birthplace, length of time spent in Chicago and age 
of migration for island-bom students, and the teachers* evaluation 
of the students* ability to speak English without considering gram- 
matical ''correctness.*' The Interviews were transcribed and analyzed 
according to recent linguistic theory. 

Results 

I. English Abilities and Characteristics Anong Puerto Rican 
Youth in Chicago . 

Responses to the tests and fluency in interview situations indi- 
cate the Puerto Rican students participating in the study know under- 
lying principles of English sentence formation. On the test of 
coiq)etence, the students generally made the same judgments concerning 
grammaticalness of sentences that native speakers of English would 
make. Nearly all nonstandard sentences produced by students for 
Test II differed from Standard English in features occurring regularly 
enough to be categorized as dialectal. Students interviewed were able 
to understand and produce novel sentences and to converse freely with 
the investigator. 

Although these results Indicate most of the Puerto Rican students 
in the study do possess the capabilities of native speakers of English, 
differences exist between Standard English and their speech. Specifi- 
cation of these differences and their sources is li)q>ortcnt; otherwise, 
regularly occurring differences due to dialectal variety or Influence 
of Spanish may be easily mistaken for lack of knowledge of English. 
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The most widespread nonstandard features of English which occur in 
responses to tests and interviews with Puerto Rican students in the 
sample aret 

(1) reduction of final consonant clusters, especially 
those which do not occur in Spanish, 

(2) the deletion of I si in certain environments, 
most noticeably in the third singular verb form, 

(3) the deletion of it and Is^ in certain expressions, 

(4) the use of the double negative with indefinite 
pronouns, and 

(5) the use of verb forms, especially ain^t , don^t , 
seen, corresponding to usage in nonstandard dia- 
lects North American English. 

Consonant Cluster Reduction: -ed Past Suffix 

The past tense suffix, -ed , phonetically /t/, /d/, or /ad/ in Stand- 
ard English is deleted in speech and in writing by many speakers of 
Puerto Rican English. 

(1) I was in the front room... so I look to see if my 
mother was watching... I pick up my littlest 
baby sister. (MF-PR) 

(2) But the way you scream at us today it look like you 
were going to explode. (MB-PR) 

(3) When I was small a lot of nice things happen to me. (MF-PR) 

(4) It embarrass me when I went on the stage. (LM-PR) 
Some students do not delete final /t/ and /d/ consistently. 

(5) Another thing that happen in grammar school was I had 
been appointed... (MP-PR) 

(6) I remember when I graduated. . .1 travel a lot... I 
remember when I ask the judge... My wife had twins. 
I name them Stephen and Johnny. (DM-PR) 

(7) When I graduated. . .we were goint to get married...! 
loved him... I looked like an elephant .. .all the dumb 
things that happen to me. (RS-PR) 

(8) So I move... I started to like it... I went to The Gram- 
mar School. (MF-PR) 
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Sentences (1) - (8) and other data collected for the study indi- 
cate that the /t/ and /d/ forms of the past suffix seem to be deleted 
most often when the verb ends in one of t.he consonants /I, m, n, k, z, 
s/. Deletion of the past morpheme following these consonants prevents 
the occurrence of consonant combinations such as /Id, mk, nk, kt, zd, 
St/, which do not occur in Spanish and which might be difficult for a 
native speaker of Spanish to pronounce. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the fact that deletion of the past suffix occurs most fre- 
quently in the data among speakers who have learned English as a 
second language. 

The /dd/ past form is usually not deleted because it d^^s not pro- 
duce difficult consonant clusters due to the presence of the vowel /^/. 
In fact, some students who delete /t/ and /d/ forms of the past suffix 
sometimes replace them with the ^d/ form, e.g., bended /b&ndad/. 

Additional evidence that the deletion of the /t/ and /d/ past forms 
is not syntactic is that even in slow, deliberate speech, speakers delete 
Itl or /d/ following consonants in words other than verbs* 

(9) We read about Worl War II. (FE-PR) 

(10) I didn' know that. (GB-PR) 

(11) One thing I don' like... (CB-PR) 

(12) They sen' a note to my ol' man. 

(13) You raise your han' an' he yell at you. (RM-N.Y., PR) 

Further evidence that the deletion of the past suffix is phonetic 
is provided by results of the competence tests. In the written Judg- 
ments of grammaticality, some students who delete final Itl and /d/ in 
speech indicated that Last year Maria lived in Puerto Rico would be 
uttered by an excellent speaker and others specified that Laet Saturday 
I wanted to go to a dance was correct. This phenomenon illustrates 
the importance of distinguishing competence and performance in deter- 
mining linguistic capabilities. 

Noun Plural and Third Singular Deletion 

Many speakers of Puerto Rican English delete the final /s/ or 
Izl suffixes including those representing the noun plural or third 
singular verb morphemes. 

(14) She look fat. (RR-PR) 

(15) Lucy speak English to the baby. (CM-PR) 

(16) My father make me stay home. (JU-PR) 
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(17) She learn English from her brother. (LR-PR) 

(18) I know Eddie love me- (EC-PR) 

(19) Hector read a lot. (PG-PR) 

Some students who delete the plural suffix for regular nouns, 
have generalized regular plural forms of Standard English irregular 
plural nouns. 

(20) I know the answer— "foots-" (JC-PR) 

(21) I know more about mens than you do. (CR-PR) 

(22) The Horsemens, they seen it happen- (CC-PR) 

Although deletion of the third singular morpheme might be attri- 
buted to interference of Spanish syntax, deletion of the noun plural 
/s/ cannot because Spanish plural forms of nouns are formed by addi- 
tion of an hi morpheme, just as in English- It is likely that the 
noun plural and third person singular verb morphemes are deleted by 
a phonetic rule which is probably due to the influence of a phonetic 
rule deleting /s/ in certain environments in Puerto Rican SpanisK- 
The Itl and /d/ deletion rule probably applies to final /s/ and Izl 
as well, although from data available, it is not possible to specify 
the exact form of the rule- 
Again, what might seem to be a syntactic phenomenon can be attri- 
buted to a phonetic rule- 

Is-deletion 

The deletion of is occurs only after the words that and it in 
the data compiled for the study. 

(24) That nice. (CM-PR) 

(25) ...and that to long. (RR-PR) 

(26) That what I like about her. (MH-PR) 

(27) And that all my future. (MM-PR) 

(28) And that the way you learn how to read. (MG-PR) 

The deletion of is in Puerto Rican English maybe analyzed as 
resulting from the reduction of consonant clusters and predicted by 
the same rule which reduces final /t/, /d/, Izl and I si to null fol- 
lowing a consonant. 
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1 do not (don't) see you. 

He will not (won't) come, 

Puerto Rlcan speakers follow the same rule despite the fact that the 
negative occurs before the verb In Spanish* (Ella no esta enferma.) 

1 didn't go to school there. 

I don't speak my English so good. (CM-PR) 

The Peewees don't hang out on that corner. (CR-PR) 

I don't like to read with the group. (FE-PR) 

I don't like to take the spelling tests. (FE-PR) 

On the judgments of grammatlcallty, only two students marked the Spanish 
negative pattern correct (I no drink coffee) ^ but one of these students 
wrote the standard form on the production test: I do not drink coffee. 
No one marked Sara not is going as correct on the Judgment test; all 
students changed It to Sara is not going on the production test. 

Negative -f Indefinite 

Whenever the negative occurs after the verb In sentences with Inde- 
flnlate pronouns, or quantifiers, additional rules are required in Stand- 
ard English. The quantifier some becomes any In a negative environment. 

Negative + I have some money. — — I don't have any money. 

Negative + I lost something. i didn't lose anything. 

Negative + I hit someone. - — ^ I didn't hit anyone. 

If the negative occurs before the verb. It Is placed on the first 
Indefinite pronoun In Standard English. 

* 

Nobody will come. 

Nothing Is broken. 

If the negative does not occur before the verb, as In Nobody will 
come, it may occur after the verb (as with the ordinary negative sentence 
pattern) or It may occur on the Indefinite pronoun. 

I cannot see anything or I can see nothing. 

I did not lose anything or I lost nothing. 
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The Puerto Rican and North American speakers in the study use 
contractions whenever possible in their speech, causing that is and i^ 
is to be converted to L^^tzl ( that' s) and /itz/ ( it's) in surface 
structure. The application of the contraction rule to that is and it 
Is produces the phonetic sequences /tz/ which does not occur in Spanish. 
Native speakers of Spanish could be expected to have difficulty pro- 
nouncing this consonant combination, esi^ecially if it occurs before 
a word beginning with a consonant (as In ''24" and "28" above) , yielding 
a cluster of three consonants. 

Speakers who delete l£ following that and jit do not delete it in 
other environments. This provides additional evidence that deletion 
of is is probably a phonetic rather than a syntactic phenomenon. 

(29) That why I think She is like a parent You 

think school is a joke. (GR-PR) 

(30) And that how my daydreaming happen.... She is not in 
my school A girl I like is in my class. (RM-PR) 

(31) That why I don't want to be anything big. (GR-PR) 
It-deletion 

Speakers of Puerto Rlcan English delete ijt in the expressions 
i like it . . .and it is 

(32) I like when we go on a trip. (MH-PR) 

(33) I like vhea I go to the as«**mbly. (BL-PR) 

(34) I don't like when we get rules. (MN-PR) 

(35) ...because is an easy job. (CK-FR) 

(36) I hope is not too bad. (FR-PR) 

(37) Right now Is big problem. ...where is safe for me. (OC- 

(38) If a teacher gets you in trouble, is because you 
done something. (GR-PR) 

The deletion of It and is in these expressions is pruoably due to 
the influence of Spanish Me gueta auando...y and Es.... 

Negative 

In Standard English, the negative element occurs regularly after 
the verbal element bearing the tense marker. 
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In Puerto Rlcan English dialect » the negative occurs after the verb 
as veil as %dLth the indefinite* 

They ain't gonna* do nothln* to you. 

I don't listen to nobody. 

Don't say nothin' bad to your mother* 

He didn^t want no thin' to do with Spanish* 

These forms are also found In nonstandard dialects of native speakers 
of English. 

The findings from the conversational analyses, the written essays, 
and the production test are supported by the judgments of graomaticality 
were 53Z of the students indicated I don^t have nothing to do was 
acceptable. 

The other widely used nonstandard ^cb form is aln' t . 

(52) I ain't a chicken* (FE-PR) 

(53) You ain't gonna' git by with it. (HB-NA) 

(54) They aj«'t here. (HC-PR) 

(55) They ain't lookln' for trouble. (DR-PR) 

(56) They ain't gonna' do no thin' to you. (FB-HA) 

The use of seen , don't and ain't , characteristic of many nonstandard 
dialects of English, is probably a neighborhood dialectal feature of the 
North American native speakers which has been Incorporated Into Puerto 
Rican English. 

II. Language Usage and Attitude Among Puerto Rican Youth 
in Chicago * 

The second phase of the field study Involved determining patterns 
of language usage and attitude within the Puerto Rican coonunlty and 
the general linguistic background of the students participating In the 
study. For purposes of analysis, the students were classified into 
eight groups based on the following variables: sex, native language 
(English-Spanish), birthplace (Puerto Rican-Chicago) . These groups 
were generally Insignificant in the analysis, as the discussion of 
the results will indicate* 

Language Attitude 329 

Responses Co the questionnaire suggest several genera I'-eatlons 
O concerning language usage and attitude aaong Puerto Rican youth 
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particlpatlng in the study. First, the attitude of the Puerto Rican 
students and their parents toward learning English is favorable* All 
the btudents said Puerto Ricans living in Puerto Rican should learn 
English. Eighty-two percent said their parents believe it is Impor- 
tant for them to know English; 91% said their friends believe it is 
important to know English. 

The students believe it is important to know English to get along 
in the United States. Only 21% said they thought they could get along 
without it; 100% said they thought people (Puerto Ricans and others) 
living in the United States should learn ^ -lish even if they could 
get along without knowing it. 

Second, the Puerto Rican students feel that learning other lan- 
guages is an asset. All said people should learn the language when 
they move to another country; 8b% said English speaking people in the 
United States should learn other languages, and 86% reported that 
English speaking people in the Puerto Rican neighborhood should learn 
Spanish. All the students said they want their children to speak both 
English and Spanish well. 

The Puerto Rican students do not seem to equate retention of lan- 
guage and retention of ethnicity. Although 78% said they thought Puerto 
Ricans and other people who *aove to other countries should keep their 
customs, only 52% reported that people are not as likely to retain their 
own ethnic traditions and customs if they learn the language of the new 
country. 

Language Usage 

Responses to the language usage portion of the questionnaire indi- 
cate the Puerto Rican students speak English among themselves in nearly 
every domain: church, club meetings, joking, telling secrets, discus- 
sing problems, counting, praying, cursing, thinking, solving problems, 
daydreaming, memorizing, etc. Eighty-two percent speak English with 
with their brothers and sisters, regardless of sex, age, and birth 
order; 100% reported they speak English with their friends. 

The major exception to the consistent use of English among Puerto 
Rican youths is the use of Spanish at home with their parants. Sixty- 
five percent reported they speak Spanish at home with their mothers; 
50% said they speak Spanish with their fathers. 

Field observations of students and their activities support these 
generalizations concerning language usage. Students appear to speak 
English to each other nearly all the time. Graffiti on buildings and 
writing on the blackboard at the Project Centei*, as well as a letter 
written to the Disciples and displayed on the bulletin board, were all 
written in English. Even the local "clubs^^ or gangs have English names: 
Latin Disciples, Horsemen, Peewees, Latin Kings, etc. Parents and 
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youths in the cainmunlty report that the younger people do not speak 
Spanish, which they regret. Many students who do speak Spanish claim 
their Spanish Is "bad." 

Verb: Nonstandard Usage of Irregular Past Tense 

Speakers of Puerto Rlcan English In Chicago, Including those «rho 
regularly delete the regular past tense suffix, tend to use standard 
Irregular past forms* 

(39) I thought It was the biggest thing. (DM-PR) 

(40) ...and got Into a lot of fights. (MF-PR) 

(41) When the years went on I became a doctor and lost 
a lot of patients. (RS-PR) 

(42) I kept going to my old room and the teacher thought 
I was sick. (MR-PR) 

An exception Is the widespread use of seen as a past form of see, 
used consistently by the menbcrs of the stud^^ including J(ortb-J^i!icrlcans 
and Island*- and mainland**bom Puerto Ricans . 

(43) I seen him. (MB-PR) 

(44) I never seen more than twelve members. (CR-PR) 

(45) I seen them outside my house. (FE-PR) 

(46) The Horsemens, they seen it happen. (CC-PR) 

(47) I never seen him. (LM-PR) 

Two other nonstandard verb forms occur regularly in the neighbor- 
hood speech. One is the widespread use of don't as a third singular 
present form of do. 

(48) She don't scream at us. (MB-NA) 

(49) He don't like it. (CC-PR) 

(50) She don't need glasses. (PB-NA) 

(51) He don't go for two weeks. (MC-nO 

Summary and Conclusions 

The study of English capabilities and usaje and attitude among 
Puerto Rlcan youth in Chicago indicates a strrag trend exists toward 
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native fluency and usage of English In nearly all domains. Although 
many Puerto Ricans speak Standard English, many speak a dialect 
incorporating features of both the North American neighborhood dialect 
and Spanish. These findings suggest that educational problems encoun- 
tered by Puerto Rican students cannot be assiuned to be caused by lack 
of fluency in English, and that intensive or special programs to devel- 
op fluency in English as a second language as distinguished from read- 
ing and writing skills) are not the sole answer to the students' 
problems. 

These generalizations are supported by the teachers interviewed at 
The Grammar School and by tha principal, who said, when told the results 
of the study, "That's what I always thought." 
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Language Attitude Questionnaire 
Name 

1. Where were you born? 

2. If you were not born in the United States, how old were you when 
you came here? 

3. What language or languages did you speak when you came to the United 
States? 

A. If you spoke English when you came to the United States, how had 
you learned It? 

A. Studied English in school • 

B. Spoke English at home, 

C. Spoke English with friends • 

D. Spoke English at work, 

E, Other. (Please explain.) 

5. What was the first language you spoke? 

6. How old were you when you began to speak a second language? 

7. What languages have you studied In school? 

A. Were these studies In the United States, or In Puerto Rico, 
etc.? 

8. What language or languages are you studying now In school? 

A. Why are you studying this particular language or languages? 
^ Required Want to learn this language 

9. In addition to English, what language or languages do you speak? 

10. What languages do you understand ? 

11. What languages do you read ? 

12. What languages do you write ? 

13 • What language do your parents usually speak with each other? 
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14. What language do you usually speak with your father? 

15. What language do you usually speak with your mother? 

16. What language do you usually speak with your brothers 
and sisters? 

17. What language do you usually speak with your friends when you are 
not in school? 

18. Do you believe that Puerto Rlcans living in Puerto Rico should learn 
languages other than Spanish? 

19. Do you believe that English-speaking people in the United States 
should learn other languages? 

20. Do you believe that English-speaking people in your neighborhood 
should learn Spanish? 

A. If so, why? 

B. If not, why not? 



21. Do you believe that someone who nx>ves to another country should 
learn the language spoken there even if he can get along without 
knowing It? 

22. Do you believe that Puerto Ricans living in the United States 
should learn English? 

A. If so, why? To get good jobs 

(You may mark 



more than one.) 



To be able to listen to the radio 

To be able to read a newspaper 

To be able to enjoy TV and movies 

To be able to read books 

To be able to write letters 

To be able to talk with people 
who do not know Spanish 

To be Important 

Other reasons. (Please 
explain.) 



23. Do your parents consider it important for you to be able to speak 
English? 

2A. Can your parents speak English? 
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25. If your parents do not speak English, are they trying to learn? 

26. If not, do they want to learn? 

27. How many grades of school did your mother finish? 

28. How many grades of school did your father finish? 



29. Do your friends consider it important to be able to speak 
English? 

30. Do you believe you could get along in the United States without 
knowing English? 

A. Why or why not? 



31. Do you believe you should learn English even if you could get along 
without It? 

A. Why or why not? 



32. Do you want your children to learn to speak English well? 



33. Do you believe that people such as Puerto Ricans who move to another 
country should try to keep their own customs and way of life? ^ 



3A. If these people learn the language spoken in the new country, do you 
think they might not be as likely to keep their own customs? 



35. Do you believe that some people learn languages more easily than 
others? 

36. Do you believe that you learn languages easily? 



37. How well do you feel that you know English (based on your ability to 

talk with people and understand them— not your grades in English class) 

Not very well Fairly well 

Well Very well 



38. Do you think that you can improve much more in English? 



39. If you do not speak English well now, do you think you might be able 
CO someday? 

40. Which skills are hardest for you? (You may mark more than one.) 

Speaking English Reading English 

Writing English Understanding conversations or 

instructions in English 
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42. Do you enjoy studying English? 

A. If not, why not? 

43. Do you feel that you learn more English in class or in conversation 
with English speakers? 

44. How would you change the English courses in school? 



45. Do you ever find that other classes are difficult because you do not 
understand English? ^ 

A. How often does this happen? . 

46. Do you think school would be easier if you knew English better? 

47 • Would school be easier if lessons were given in English and 
Spanish? 
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